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PREFACE. 


THE  following  narrative  has  been  drawn  up  by  the 
Editor  from  the  MS.  Journal  of  an  old  sailor,  who,  some 
years  ago,  completed  the  great  voyage  of  human  life. 
The  original  papers  exhibit  all  the  marks  of  having  been 
written  in  haste.  Many  of  the  incidents  they  contain 
are  described  with  extreme  brevity,  and  with  but  little 
attention  to  the  style  or  manner  requisite  to  a  pleasing 
story. 

In  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  therefore,  the  Editor 
has  found  himself  compelled,  not  only  to  make  a  selec- 
tion from  the  numerous  incidents  contained  in  the 
Journal,  but  to  avail  himself,  somewhat  largely,  of  his 
official  privilege,  by  making  a  variety  of  alterations, 
and,  as  he  thinks,  improvements,  in  that  portion  of  the 
work  which  is  embraced  in  the  following  pages. 

It  is  his  earnest  hope  that  this  little  volume  may 
prove  to  the  youthful  reader  at  once  instructive  and 
interesting. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Uncle  Peregrine  and  his  Nephews — Uncle  Peregrine  begins  the  story  of 
his  adventures — Early  days  and  schoolboy  life — Predilection  for 
the  sea. 

IT  was  winter  evening  during  the  Christmas  holidays,  and 
Uncle  Peregrine  and  his  nephews  were  seated  round  the  fire 
in  the  pleasant  drawing-room  of  Ringwood  Castle.  A  log 
of  wood  was  blazing  merrily  in  the  grate,  and  casting  a  ruddy 
glare  over  the  old  furniture  of  the  apartment  and  the  old 
pictures  on  the  walls.  The  heavy  crimson  curtains  were 
closely  drawn,  and  the  air  of  comfort  which  pervaded  the 
room  was  enhanced  by  contrast  with  the  weather  out  of 
doors ;  for  the  wintry  winds  howled  gloomily  around  the 
ancient  mansion,  and  the  driving  sleet  was  heard  to  dash  at 
intervals  against  the  windows,  as  if  determined  to  penetrate 
within, 
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Uncle  Peregrine  had  been  a  great  traveller.  He  had 
visited  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  the  course  of  an  active 
life  had  undergone  a  great  variety  of  adventures  both  by 
sea  and  land.  All  this  his  nephews  well  knew,  and  they 
had  looked  forward  with  no  small  interest  to  their  return 
from  school,  when,  according  to  a  promise  given  them,  they 
were  to  hear  from  their  uncle's  own  lips  the  story  of  some 
of  his  most  remarkable  adventures. 

"Now,  uncle,"  said  one  of  the  boys,  "we  are  all  ready  to 
hear  the  narrative  you  have  promised  us.  Your  letters  are 
all  written  and  despatched,  and  we  are  quite  impatient ;  do 
commence ! " 

"  With  great  pleasure,  my  dear  Willy,"  said  his  uncle. 
"  Now  that  you  have  a  few  days'  leisure  from  your  books, 
and  the  weather  permits  you  little  amusement  out  of  doors, 
it  will  gratify  me  very  much  to  tell  you  something  of  what 
I  have  seen.  But  what  shall  I  tell  you  1 " 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Willy,  "  you  have  seen  so  much,  there  must 
be  plenty  to  tell.  But  above  all,  I,  and  I  am  sure  Sam 
too,  would  prefer  hearing  of  adventures  in  the  forests  with 
wild  beasts.  I  am  sure  you  must  have  much  to  tell  us  of 
this  kind." 

"  Very  true,  boys,"  replied  Uncle  Peregrine,  with  a  good- 
natured  smile,  "  very  true ;  I  have  had  some  such  adven- 
tures certainly,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  amuse  you. 
The  best  plan  to  adopt,  however,  will  be  to  make  the  story 
a  sketch  of  my  life  up  to  the  present  time,  only  presenting 
to  you  such  incidents  as  are  of  most  interest,  and  best 
suited  to  amuse,  and  perhaps  instruct  you." 

"Whatever  you  please,  dear  uncle,"  said  Willy;  "we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  adventures  in  your  own  way." 


EARLY  DAYS.  3 

The  boys  settled  themselves  comfortably  in  their  chairs ; 
and  as  they  gazed  into  his  face  with  countenances  full  of 
anticpation,  Uncle  Peregrine  commenced  the  story  of  his 
adventures. 


I  shall  begin  my  narrative,  said  Uncle  Peregrine,  in 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  giving,  in  the .  first  place,  some 
little  account  of  my  early  days.  You  must  know,  then, 
my  dear  boys,  that  I  was  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Dumbarton.  This  town,  you  know,  is  in 
Scotland,  and  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Leven  with 
the  Clyde,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Castle,  so  celebrated 
in  the  ancient  military  annals  of  the  country,  and  so  fre- 
quently the  abode  of  the  Scottish  sovereigns,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons,  in  those  unsettled  times  when  a  place  of 
safety,  which  nature  and  art  had  alike  contributed  to  render 
impregnable,  was  of  the  utmost  importance. 

My  father,  who  was  a  shipowner  in  my  native  town,  died 
when  I  was  yet  a  child;  and  my  mother  having  survived 
his  loss  but  a  short  time,  left  me  and  my  only  sister  to 
the  care  of  a  maiden  aunt,  a  woman  of  great  piety  and 
kindness  of  heart,  although,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little 
peculiar  in  her  habits.  My  father  had  left  us  some  property, 
and  my  aunt  herself,  who  was  what  is  called  "  well  to  do  "  in 
the  world,  looked  upon  us  as  her  heirs,  so  that  our  prospects 
were,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  favourable.  My  good 
aunt  was  anxious  that  in  due  time  I  should  go  into  some 
mercantile  business  •  I  was  therefore  kept  hard  at  work  at 
school. 

I  recall  with  pleasure,  not  unmingled  with  that  regret 
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with  which  we  always  look  back  on  pleasant  days  never  to 
return,  the  memory  of  my  schoolboy  life.  The  parish 
schoolmaster  was  not  only  a  kind-hearted  man,  but  an 
admirable  scholar,  for  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland,  ad- 
mirable institutions  of  their  kind,  are  often  presided  over 
by  men  whose  attainments  would  do  honour  to  scholastic 
establishments  of  the  highest  mark.  He  was  also  thoroughly 
well  versed  in  the  difficult  art  of  training,  as  well  as  that  of 
merely  educating  the  young ;  and  so  judiciously  did  he  per- 
form his  duty,  that  none  of  his  pupils,  but  such  as  were 
wholly  incorrigible,  ever  played  truant,  and  every  one  of  us 
seemed  to  enjoy  our  school  hours  as  much  as  those  devoted 
to  play.  Such,  too,  were  the  judgment  and  good  sense 
with  which  he  treated  us,  that  although  we  were  all  per- 
fectly familiar  with  him,  he  was  still  an  object  of  the 
highest  respect,  and  we  all  vied  with  each  other  in  endea- 
vouring to  please  him.  Under  such  a  preceptor,  many  of 
my  companions  made  great  and  rapid  progress,  and  some  of 
them,  whose  names  I  could  mention,  have  risen  to  stations 
of  high  eminence  in  various  professions  ;  some  have  attained 
to  great  wealth,  and  many  more  secured,  during  life,  that 
private  respect,  as  well  as  public  honour,  which  the  practice 
of  those  principles  inculcated  by  our  teacher  was  calculated 
to  obtain. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  a  minute  account  of  my 
school  labours.  I  made  considerable  progress  in  Latin ;  I 
could  read  Virgil  and  Horace  with  facility,  and  before  leaving 
school  could  easily  enough  translate  any  Latin  author.  I  be- 
came a  good  geographer  and  a  tolerable  accountant ;  but  what 
I  took  the  greatest  fancy  to  was  a  study  too  often  found 
dry  and  uninteresting  by  young  people — that  of  mathematics. 
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I  had  from  an  early  age  a  great  desire  to  go  to  sea;  and 
my  master  having  discovered  this,  shewed  me  the  relation 
between  mathematical  studies  and  the  art  of  navigation,  to 
which  I  applied  with  the  utmost  zeal,  in  order,  as  I  hoped, 
to  fit  myself  to  become  the  captain  of  a  ship,  and  to  be  able 
with  facility  to  sail  my  vessel  over  unknown  seas  to  those  dis- 
tant countries  with  the  descriptions  of  which  my  imagination 
was  completely  filled.  There  were  other  branches  of  study, 
too,  for  which  our  gifted  teacher  contrived  to  awaken  in  many 
of  us  no  small  degree  of  taste,  although  the  subjects  were  not 
so  much  fitted  for  any  immediate  purpose  of  utility  as  they 
were  adapted  to  enlarge  and  gratify  the  mind.  These 
were  the  sciences  of  botany  and  natural  history.  In  our 
school  there  was  an  apartment  filled  with  specimens  of 
natural  history,  and  not  a  week  passed  without  some  lessons 
on  the  subjects. "  Our  teacher  was  wont  to  take  us  out  on  an 
excursion  on  Saturdays,  when  we  wandered  through  the 
fields  and  woods  in  pursuit  of  flowers,  which  we  learned 
to  classify  on  the  Linnaean  system.  Thus,  before  I  had 
attained  my  fifteenth  year,  I  had  become  quite  expert  in 
the  use  of  botanical  nomenclature,  and  had  made  a  collec- 
tion of  my  own  in  natural  history,  consisting  of  sundry 
beetles,  flies,  moths,  birds,  quadrupeds,  and  even  reptiles, 
which  I  had  captured  and  preserved.  These  acquirements, 
although  scarcely  extending  beyond  the  mere  elements  of 
science,  I  have  more  than  once  found,  in  the  course  of  my 
wanderings,  of  considerable  importance;  they,  however, 
always  tended  to  render  my  enjoyments  greater,  and  consti- 
tuted a  source  of  pleasure  of  which  nothing  could  deprive 
me,  furnishing  me  with  a  fund  of  enjoyment  even  in  soli- 
tude. My  experience,  indeed,  has  taught  me  this,  that  young 
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people  should  devote  themselves  to  every  subject  of  know- 
ledge within  their  reach ;  for  if  they  have  acquired  solid 
information,  however  apparently  useless  at  the  time,  it  can 
be,  in  some  way  or  other,  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
course  of  life. 

While  I  thus  recall  with  pleasure  the  memory  of  my  boyish 
days,  I  look  back  with  satisfaction  upon  the  enjoyments  of 
that  happy  period.  Many  of  our  Saturdays  were  left  to 
our  own  disposal,  and  we  sometimes  spent  them  in  pursuit  of 
angling.  I  and  one  or  two  chosen  companions  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Loch  Lomond,  where  we  engaged  in  trout-fishing, 
often  bringing  home  in  the  evening  a  large  basket  of  fish. 
On  other  occasions  we  confined  our  piscatory  excursions 
only  to  the  river  Leven  itself,  which,  instead  of  being,  as  now, 
injured  by  the  numerous  factories  upon  its  banks,  merited 
the  eulogy  pronounced  on  it  by  Smollett  as  the  abode  of  a 
variety  of  the  finny  tribes  : — 

"  Pure  stream  !  in  whose  transparent  wave 
My  youthful  limbs  I  wont  to  lave ; 
No  torrent  stains  thy  limpid  source ; 
No  rocks  impede  thy  dimpling  course, 
That  sweetly  warbles  o'er  its  bed, 
With  white  round  polish'd  pebbles  spread ; 
While  lighty  poised  the  scaly  brood 
In  myriads  cleave  thy  crystal  flood  ; 
The  springing  trout  in  speckled  pride ; 
The  salmon,  monarch  of  the  tide ; 
The  ruthless  pike,  intent  on  war ; 
The  silver  eel,  and  mottled  par." 

Few  occupations  are  more  healthful,  innocent,  and  pleasur- 
able to  the  schoolboy  than  a  day's  angling.  In  pursuit  of 
it  he  wanders  among  scenes  of  lonely  but  picturesque  beauty, 
by  the  side  of  sparkling  rivers,  or  by  the  margins  of  lakes 
whose  scenery  has  in  it  something  which  rarely  fails  to 
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awaken  and  cultivate  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful.  I 
occasionally  was  invited  to  spend  part  of  my  holidays  with 
a  relative  who  resided  on  the  borders  of  Perthshire,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  place  so  celebrated  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  Aberfoyle.  While  there,  many  an  expedition  I 
enjoyed  to  the  neighbouring  lakes.  Many  a  fine  summer 
afternoon  have  I  spent  wandering  along  the  solitary  margin 
of  Loch  Ard,  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  minor  lakes  of  that 
romantic  district.  On  other  occasions  I  visited  the  Lake 
of  Menteith,  rowed  across  to  the  island  in  its  centre,  where 
the  ruins  of  the  Priory  of  Inchmahome  still  remain,  and 
which  was  the  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  before  she 
was  sent  to  be  educated  in  France.  Many  a  successful  day's 
angling  have  I  enjoyed  on  those  lovely  lakes ;  and  when 
angling  was  to  no  purpose,  to  wander  by  the  brink  of  the 
clear  water,  or  beneath  the  shade  of  some  tree  to  listen  to 
the  sighing  of  the  west  wind  as  it  swept  over  the  rippling 
surface,  and  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  wild  note  of  the 
curlew  or  the  lapwing,  was  an  occupation  which  had 
for  me  inexpressible  charms.  But  I  must  hasten  on  from 
these  pleasant  recollections,  over  which  my  memory  fondly 
lingers,  to  adventures  of  a  more  stirring  character. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Voyage  in  the  Cordelia — View  on  the  Clyde — Incidents  at  sea — A  man 
overboard — Capture  of  a  shark — Phenomena  at  night — Arrival  at 
New  York. 

I  DO  not  know  how  I  acquired  the  intense  love  of  a  sea- 
faring life  with  which  I  was  inspired.  But  there  were  several 
circumstances  which  may  have  given  rise  to  it.  Some 
philosophers  tell  us  that  habits  and  instincts,  as  well  as 
intellectual  and  physical  qualities,  become  hereditary  in  the 
human  race.  Perhaps,  therefore,  as  my  father  was  much  of 
a  sailor,  at  any  rate  much  occupied  with  maritime  matters,  I 
may  have  thus  naturally  been  gifted  with  a  love  of  the  sea. 
But  without  having  recourse  to  any  difficult  metaphysical 
question,  I  may,  perhaps,  otherwise  account  for  the  roving 
disposition  I  had  even  from  my  childhood.  I  was  continually 
occupied  in  reading  books  of  voyages  and  travels ;  and  the 
description  of  foreign  scenery,  with  which  such  works 
usually  abound,  are  such  as  to  seize  upon  the  youthful  fancy. 
Over  the  bosom,  too,  of  my  native  Clyde  vessels  of  all  kinds 
were  continually  passing  and  repassing,  bearing  to  foreign 
lands  the  manufactures  of  my  own  country,  and  returning 
with  the  riches  of  other  parts  of  the  earth  in  exchange. 
All  these  ships  were,  in  my  eyes,  invested  with  the  highest 
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romance.  I  continually  pictured  to  myself  the  wonders  of 
the  great  deep  over  which  they  floated,  and  the  glories  of 
those  tropical  regions  they  visited,  with  the  marvellous  rich- 
ness of  their  vegetation,  and  their  birds  with  plumage  brighter 
than  gold,  and  lovelier  than  the  choicest  gems ;  and,  above 
all,  I  set  before  my  fancy  the  wild  denizens  of  the  tropical 
rivers  and  forests — the  alligators  of  the  Amazon,  and  the  lions 
and  tigers  of  India  and  Africa, 

My  good  aunt  having  been  made  aware  of  my  strong  pre- 
dilection for  the  sea,  gave  up,  like  a  woman  of  good  sense, 
all  opposition  to  my  views,  stating,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  was  no  reason  why  I  might  not  engage  in  some  of  those 
mercantile  undertakings  in  which  my  father  had  been  em- 
ployed. She  was  all  the  more  willing  to  accede  to  my  wishes, 
as  my  worthy  friend  and  schoolmaster  assured  her  that  I  had 
no  inconsiderable  skill  in  the  science  of  navigation,  and  that 
a  little  practice  would  speedily  qualify  to  be  the  captain  of  an 
East  Indiaman. 

It  was  by  no  means  difficult  to  make  the  requisite 
arrangements.  My  father  had  been  well  known  j  I  had  a 
good  character  and  a  tolerable  education ;  and  all  these  were 
strong  recommendations.  I  was  at  once  received  on  board  a 
ship  trading  from  Glasgow  to  South  America ;  and  before  I 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one,  I  had  made  several 
voyages,  and  attained  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  experience. 
I  shall,  however,  pass  over  the  incidents  of  my  first  voyages, 
and  commence  my  narrative  of  adventures  at  the  period 
which  beheld  me  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  mate  on  board 
a  fine  new  vessel  bound  to  New  York,  and  thence  to  the 
coast  of  South  America. 

My   ship   was   the    Cordelia,   of  700  tons.     Besides   a 
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large  cargo  of  merchandise,  we  carried  a  number  of  passen- 
gers, who  were  leaving  their  native  land  to  try  their  fortunes 
in  the  New  World.  I  had  on  board  what  is  called  a  venture 
inyself  •  for  my  good  aunt,  having  a  considerable  sum  of 
spare  money,  gave  me  two  hundred  pounds,  which  was  ex- 
pended in  such  goods  as  were  likely  to  return  me  a  con- 
siderable profit.  As  mate  of  the  vessel,  therefore,  and 
owner  of  a  portion,  although  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
cargo,  ,1  sailed  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  in 
high  spirits.  The  day  on  which  we  weighed  anchor  was 
peculiarly  fine;  and  often  as  I  had  seen  the  magnificent 
estuary  oi*  the  Clyde,  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  invested  with 
greater  beauty  than  ever.  There  was  a  fine  breeze  from  the 
east,  the  sun  was  shining  brightly  overhead,  and  the  sky  was 
here  and  there  covered  with  those  masses  of  fleecy  clouds 
which  meteorologists  call  the  cumulus,  so  that,  as  we  sailed 
down  the  river,  the  varied  effects  of  the  sunlight  and  the 
shade  were  beautifully  exemplified  on  the  wild  mountains  of 
Argyleshire,  and  up  those  magnificent  lochs  which  stretch 
far  away  into  the  wildest  districts  of  that  romantic  part  of 
Scotland.  "We  ran  down  southwards  through  the  Irish  sea, 
and  in  a  few  days  found  ourselves  on  the  wide  Atlantic,  still 
enjoying  the  same  wind  with  which  we  set  out.  Our  pas- 
sengers were  all  in  excellent  spirits ;  for  the  sea  had  not  been 
heavy  enough  to  induce  sickness,  and  all  looked  forward 
with  high  anticipation  of  a  speedy  as  well  as  agreeable 
voyage. 

You  must  know  that  in  a  long  voyage,  when  the  wind  is 
steady,  there  is  often  but  little  to  be  done  by  the  sailors  but 
to  attend  to  the  trim  of  the  ship,  and  that  frequently  we  sail 
for  several  days  and  nights  in  one  direction  without  any 
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change  whatever  in  our  canvas.  Among  our  passengers  we 
had  some  highly  intelligent  and  well-educated  people. 
Among  them  was  Mr  Jerrard,  who  was  an  enthusiast  in 
natural  history  studies,  and  with  whom  I  contracted  an 
intimate  friendship.  As  our  ship  ran  before  the  wind,  and 
I  had  but  little  duty  to  perform,  I  occupied  myself  in 
aiding  him  with  such  investigations  as  were  possible  with 
his  favourite  science,  much  to  his  own  gratification  as  well 
as  that  of  some  of  our  lady  voyagers. 

I  had  a  net  constructed  and  attached  to  a  hoop  and  a 
long  pole,  with  which,  by  aid  of  one  of  the  sailors,  I  fished 
up  whatever  -attracted  my  friend's  notice  as  it  passed  by. 
I  pulled  up  for  him  numbers  of  medusae  of  various  colours 
and  sizes  which  appeared  on  the  surface,  and  among  these 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  that  tribe  of  animals,  the 
Portuguese  man-of-war — a  creature  which,  in  fine  weather, 
can  raise  itself  to  the  surface,  where  part  of  its  body  forms 
a  kind  of  sail,  with  which  it  catches  the  breeze,  and  is 
wafted  on  its  way. 

One  day  we  were  thus  occupied,  and  I  was  at  the  same 
time  engaged  in  describing  what  I  had  seen  in  South  Ame- 
rica, when  an  incident  took  place  which  might  have  been 
attended  by  disastrous  consequences.  One  of  the  men  was 
out  on  the  end  of  the  yard-arm,  performing  some  piece  of 
duty,  when,  by  some  awkwardness  or  other,  for  the  ship  was 
perfectly  steady,  he  lost  his  hold,  and  fell  headlong  into  the 
water.  The  ship  was  instantly  brought  round,  and  a  boat 
lowered,  but  this  took  several  minutes.  The  poor  fellow, 
however,  was  a  capital  swimmer,  and  although  he  was  soon 
left  at  a  distance,  it  would  not  take  long  to  pick  him  up. 
The  utmost  activity  prevailed  j  the  boat  shoved  off,  and  a 
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short  time  would  suffice  to  place  him  in  safety.  But  what 
was  our  consternation  to  see  close  to  the  ship  a  large  shark. 
We  had  not — I  mean  our  passengers — seen  one  of  these 
monstrous  fish  before,  and  the  interest  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  circumstance  that  one  of  the  crew  was  at  that 
instant  exposed  to  the  new  danger.  I  rushed  down  to  the 
steward,  and,  to  his  amazement,  seized  on  a  leg  of  mutton 
he  was  preparing  for  dinner,  and  in  an  instant  pitched  it 
overboard.  The  shark  had  not  yet  followed  the  boat,  as  I 
fully  expected  he  would,  and  I  was  gratified  to  find  that, 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  instantly  dashed  at  the  present  I 
made  him,  which  he  seized  and  devoured.  Another  piece 
of  meat  followed  the  first,  for  there  was  no  time  to  prepare 
a  hook,  and  our  object  was  to  keep  the  greedy  monster 
from  perceiving  our  messmate.  Fortunately,  the  scheme 
had  the  desired  effect,  and  we  saw  with  delight  that  the 
poor  fellow,  who  had  been  manfully  buffeting  the  waves, 
was  safe  in  the  boat.  By  this  time  a  large  hook  had  been 
made  ready,  and  attached  to  a  strong  line,  with  a  piece  of 
chain  nearest  the  bait,  and  this  being  thrown  to  him,  he 
seized  it  with  the  same  greediness  with  which  he  had 
devoured  the  former  baits  cast  to  him.  I  held  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  before  striking  allowed  a  few  moments  to 
elapse,  when  I  gave  it  a  smart  tug,  which  fixed  the  hook. 
I  thought  my  arms  would  have  been  pulled  off,  and  un- 
doubtedly, had  I  been  fastened  to  the  line,  the  shark  would 
have  drawn  me  overboard,  such  was  the  force  and  power  he 
exerted.  Down  he  dived  into  the  depths  of  the  dark-green 
waters,  far  out  of  sight,  running  out  probably  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  line  before  he  stopped.  We  then  hauled  on  the 
line,  the  length  and  weight  of  which  aided  our  endeavours  in 
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no  small  degree,  and,  to  shorten  my  story,  after  hard  work 
we  had  him  on  deck.  The  violence  with  which  the  monster 
snapped  his  jaws  together,  and  struck  right  and  left  with 
his  powerful  tail,  exhibited  an  evidence  of  his  tremendous 
strength  and  ferocity;  and  when  the  sailor  got  on  board 
who  had  so  providentially  escaped  his  terrible  maw,  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  and  delight  spread  through  the  ship  which 
I  cannot  describe.  We  soon  despatched  him  by  a  few  blows 
of  an  axe,  and  found  him  to  be  fourteen  feet  in  length, 
large  enough  easily  to  have  swallowed  a  man  in  one  morsel. 
My  naturalist  friend  took  occasion,  as  our  ship  was  again 
put  before  the  wind,  to  describe  to  the  ladies  around  him 
the  general  character  of  the  tribe  of  fishes  to  which  the 
shark  belongs;  and  our  fair  passengers  were  not  a  little 
astonished  to  learn  that  the  dog-fish,  so  common  on  the 
Scottish  coast,  and  so  great  an  annoyance  to  our  fishermen, 
by  biting  the  cod  and  haddock  off  their  lines  after  they  are 
hooked,  are  little  sharks,  quite  as  greedy  as  the  larger  kind, 
and  only  less  dangerous  because  of  their  much  smaller 
dimensions. 

Our  passengers  were  greatly  charmed  by  the  phenomena 
disclosed  during  night ;  and  my  friend  watched  with  intense 
satisfaction  the  myriads  of  minute  stars  which  sparkled  in 
the  water  as  the  noble  vessel  urged  her  way  through  the 
waters.  Sometimes,  indeed,  and  especially  at  the  bow, 
when  the  waves  were  dashed  aside,  the  flash  of  phospho- 
rescent light  was  sufficient  for  a  moment,  not  only  to  illu- 
minate the  dark  sides  of  the  ship,  but  to  shew  distinctly 
the  letters  on  a  book.  Frequently,  too,  a  bright  succession 
of  flashes  of  light  would  occur  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
ship ;  as  some  large  fish — a  porpoise  or  a  shark — dashed 
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along  the  surface,  exhibiting  his  bulk  distinctly  by  the 
light  which  he  thus  elicited,  and  which  marked  his  track 
in  a  long  line  of  luminous  particles,  which  continued  to 
scintillate  for  some  moments  after  he  had  disappeared. 
The  flashes  of  light  thus  produced  are  supposed  by  natu- 
ralists to  emanate  from  countless  myriads  of  minute  crea- 
tures inhabiting  the  waters,  and  especially  from  microscopic 
medusae  or  jelly-fishes,  many  of  which  are  well  known  to  have 
the  power  of  emitting  light.  The  effect  produced  by  those 
flashes  is  singularly  beautiful.  Sir  Walter  Scott  thus  admir- 
ably refers  to  the  phenomenon  in  describing  the  course  of 
a  vessel  through  the  surge  : — 

"  Fierce  bounding  forward  sprang  the  ship, 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slip, 

To  seize  his  flying  prey  ; 
Awaked  before  the  rushing  prow, 
The  mimic  fires  of  ocean  glow, 

Those  lightnings  of  the  wave ; 
Wild  sparkles  crest  the  broken  tides, 
And,  flashing  round  the  vessel's  sides, 

With  elvish  lustre  lave, 
While  far  behind  then-  livid  light 
To  the  dark  billows  of  the  night 

A  gloomy  splendour  gave." 

Time  at  last  began  to  hang  somewhat  heavily  on  our 
hands,  and  we  almost  wished  for  a  storm,  to  give  a  little 
diversity  to  the  scene;  but  although  our  wish  was  not 
gratified,  a  very  stiff  gale  ultimately  sprung  up,  the  waves 
rose,  and  the  war  of  the  elements,  although  not  approach- 
ing to  what  a  mariner  calls  a  storm,  was  sufficiently  dis- 
played to  our  wondering  passengers.  The  ocean,  instead  of 
being  comparatively  tranquil,  became  covered  with  moun- 
tainous waves,  whose  dark -green  ridges,  crested  with  foam, 
towered  aloft  almost  as  high  as  the  masts,  while  the  good 
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ship  lay  rolling  in  the  trough  below.  Immense  porpoises 
were  seen  sporting  on  the  crests  of  the  breakers,  as  if  rejoic- 
ing in  the  elemental  strife.  Towards  evening  the  darken- 
ing clouds  gave  presage  of  a  thunder-storm,  and  after  sunset 
it  came  on  in  great  sublimity.  Flash  after  flash  of  light- 
ning lit  up  the  vast  expanse  of  waters,  and  revealed  our 
ship  dashing  on  her  way.  Some  of  the  peals  of  thunder 
were  tremendous,  and  it  was  impossible  to  lay  aside,  not- 
withstanding the  proverbial  fearlessness  of  sailors,  an  im- 
pression of  the  terrible  danger  of  being  struck  by  the  elec- 
tric fluid.  The  gale  continued  all  night ;  but  by  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  succeeding  day  it  was  followed  by  a  perfect 
calm,  and  our  ship,  so  lately  hurried  along  with  the  speed 
of  a  race-horse,  became  entirely  motionless.  During  this 
period  we  had  another  visit  from  a  still  larger  shark  than 
the  one  we  had  taken.  He  was.  accompanied  by  two  pilot- 
fish,  which,  strange  to  say,  are  the  almost  inseparable  com- 
panions of  these  voracious  monsters,  who,  it  is  said,  never 
attempt  to  swallow  them,  although  an  enemy  to  every  other 
member  of  the  finny  tribe. 

We  at  length  beheld  land,  a  delightful  sight  to  our  pas- 
sengers, and  pleasing  enough  also  even  to  the  crew  them- 
selves. Soon  we  became  able  to  distinguish  the  objects  on 
shore — fields  and  woods,  houses,  and  even  single  trees 
diversifying  the  glorious  view.  By  and  by  we  saw  a  small 
pilot- vessel  bearing  down  toward  us  with  American  colours, 
and,  having  hoisted  ours,  the  pilot  came  on  board.  All  was 
now  activity.  Being  near  land,  abundance  of  fresh  water  was 
served  out,  and  all  our  passengers  began  their  preparations 
for  shore.  Our  pilot  soon  carried  us  into  the  entrance  of 
the  magnificent  harbour  of  New  York.  Our  passengers 
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were  one  and  all  charmed  by  the  scene  which  now  opened 
to  their  view.  The  land  robed  in  the  loveliest  verdure, — 
luxuriant  fields, — fine  houses, — and  here  and  there  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  forests, — the  bright  heavens  overhead,  and 
the  bright  waters  below, — all  combined  to  strike  them  with 
admiration  of  that  beautiful  and  vast  country  about  to  receive 
them  as  its  inhabitants.  Amidst  the  general  hilarity  which 
our  arrival  occasioned  among  them,  I  could  plainly  observe 
that  many  were  affected  with  those  deep  emotions  to  which 
novelty,  grandeur,  and  sublimity  give  birth.  My  friend  Mr 
Jerrard,  who  stood  on  the  quarter-deck,  could  not  restrain  his 
tears ;  and  when  I  went  up  to  congratulate  him  on  our  safe 
arrival,  he  was  unable  to  utter  a  word,  and  could  indicate 
his  feelings  only  by  a  cordial  grasp  of  my  hand.  I  honoured 
him  for  the  emotions  which  he  experienced ;  for  although 
I  had  already  become  familiar  enough  with  American 
scenery  not  to  be  similarly  affected,  I  remembered  the  wild 
tumult  of  conflicting  sentiments  with  which  I  first  beheld 
the  shores  of  the  New  World.  As  for  myself,  on  completing 
a  voyage  I  have  always  felt  grateful  to  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence by  whose  care  our  lives  are  prolonged ;  but  on  this 
particular  occasion  I  had  more  than  usual  reason  to  expe- 
rience a  sentiment  of  thankfulness.  Not  only  had  I  passed 
with  safety  over  the  vast  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  but  had 
encountered  a  storm  in  security ;  and  while  my  heart 
was  full  of  thanksgiving,  I  uttered  many  an  earnest  prayer 
that  the  life  thus  prolonged  might  be  spent  in  the  assiduous 
discharge  of  those  duties  by  which,  in  the  active  business 
of  human  society,  we  are  enabled  to  illustrate  the  great 
principles  of  that  divine  religion  which  the  Word  of  God 
makes  known  to  us. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Conflagration  on  board  ship — Journey  inland — Visit  to  the  Falls  of 
Niagara — Woodland  scenery — Adventure  with  a  panther — A  civi- 
lised Indian — Adventure  with  a  bear. 

OUE  passengers  having  all  quitted  the  ship  with  their  lug- 
gage, we  were  occupied  for  several  days  in  clearing  out  the 
cargo.  My  own  venture  was  extremely  fortunate,  and  I 
found  myself  possessor  of  a  considerable  sum  in  the  shape  of 
profit.  At  this  I  was  in  no  small  degree  pleased,  and,  with 
the  fervid  imagination  of  youth,  I  already  fancied  myself 
the  possessor  of  thousands.  I  was  not,  however,  given  to 
indulge  in  day-dreams,  and  I  did  not  forget  the  story  of  El' 
Ashshar  in  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights,"  who,  imagining 
himself  caliph,  and  exercising  his  authority  on  one  of  his  ima- 
ginary slaves,  kicked  down  the  basket  of  china  on  which  his 
future  wealth  and  greatness  depended,  and  broke  everything 
to  pieces.  Instead,  therefore,  of  building  castles  in  the  air,  I 
occupied  myself  in  considering  in  what  manner  most  effec- 
tually to  turn  my  gains  to  account ;  and  my  first  idea  was  to 
obtain  some  commodity  likely  to  sell  in  England,  and  send 
it  or  return  with  it  in  the  Cordelia.  But  an  occurrence 
shortly  took  place  which  had  the  effect  of  diverting  me 
from  this  commercial  enterprise. 
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Our  ship  had  been  completely  unloaded,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  we  were  to  take  in  our  new  cargo.  I  had  been  engaged 
all  the  day,  our  work  being  done,  in  ranging  about  the  city 
and  inspecting  whatever  was  worth  inspection.  I  had 
become  exceedingly  wearied,  and  retired  early  to  my  cabin, 
resolving  to  have  for  once  a  good  night's  rest,  and  to  rise 
early  to  commence  the  important  work  of  reloading  our 
vessel. 

I  had  slept  soundly  for  several  hours,  when  I  was  invaded 
by  a  terrific  dream — a  kind  of  nightmare.  I  thought  some 
one  was  sitting  upon  my  breast,  and  with  all  the  force  I 
could  exert  strove  in  vain  to  dislodge  him.  I  struggled 
and  cried  out,  and  suddenly  awoke.  I  now  discovered  the 
cause  of  this  vision.  The  little  cabin  I  occupied  was  full 
of  smoke,  accompanied  with  a  strong  smell  of  burning  tim- 
ber. I  was  almost  stifled.  It  was,  however,  but  the  work  of 
a  moment  to  dash  out  of  my  hammock  and  throw  open  the 
door,  which  at  once  revived  me,  and  I  hastily  dressed  myself. 
The  captain  and  most  of  the  men  were  ashore,  and  I 
instantly  set  about  discovering  the  cause  of  my  alarm.  I 
found  the  hold  of  the  vessel  full  of  smoke,  and  although  I 
could  not  see  through  it,  I  distinctly  heard  the  crackling  of 
fire.  I  gave  the  alarm,  and  we  soon  discovered  that  the  ship 
was  on  fire.  The  utmost  efforts,  you  may  be  sure,  were  made 
to  extinguish  the  flames.  By  means  of  the  fire-engine  we  threw 
immense  quantities  of  water  down  below ;  but  it  was  chiefly  at 
hap-hazard,  for  so  dense  was  the  smoke  that  no  man  could 
possibly  venture  down.  In  spite  of  every  effort  the  flames 
had  the  ascendency;  and  in  half-an-hour  they  burst  in 
terrible  fury  through  the  deck,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  ship 
was  soon  a  mass  of  raging  fire.  By  this  time  abundance  of 
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help  was  at  hand;  and  seeing  there  was  little  chance  of 
saving  our  ship,  I  dashed  into  my  cabin,  dragged  out  my 
box  with  great  difficulty,  and  conveyed  it  ashore.  There  was 
now  nothing  for  it  but  to  scuttle  the  ship  ;  and  this  being 
done,  she  plunged  out  of  our  sight  and  sunk  in  water  deep 
enough  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

All  our  investigations  were  insufficient  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  unfortunate  accident.  I  was  able  to  prove 
that  everything  was  safe  when  I  retired  to  rest,  and  I  was 
at  once  acquitted  of  any  blame.  What  I  should  now  do 
was  the  grand  question.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to 
wait  in  New  York  till  the  Cordelia  was  raised  and  repaired, 
for  this  would  take  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  and  as 
the  captain  was  willing,  I  made  up  my  mind  either  to  make 
a  short  voyage,  or  take  a  run  up  the  country  till  our  ship 
was  again  ready  for  sea. 

While  I  was  hesitating  which  course  I  should  pursue, 
I  met  my  friend  Mr  Jerrard,  who  had  not  yet  quitted  the 
city,  and  his  advice  decided  me.  As  before  observed, 
he  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  natural  history;  and  having 
both  leisure  and  means  at  his  command,  he  at  once  entered 
eagerly  into  my  plan  of  a  journey  inland.  So  leaving  the 
captain  to  look  after  the  repairs  of  our  poor  ship,  I  began 
my  preparations  for  the  tour.  I  laid  up  my  property  in  a 
place  of  safety,  lodged  my  cash  in  the  bank  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  hundred  dollars,  which  I  supposed  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  my  expenses,  and,  like  my  friend,  provided  myself 
with  habiliments  suited  to  our  intended  expedition,  together 
with  a  fine  double-barrelled  gun,  and  a  suitable  supply  of 
ammunition.  All  our  arrangements  thus  made,  we  em- 
barked in  a  vessel  for  Albany.  My  great  desire,  as  well 
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as  that  of  my  friend,  was  first  to  visit  Niagara,  of  the  won- 
ders of  which  my  mind  at  least  was  full  I  shall  pass  over 
the  particulars  of  our  long  journey,  and  only  say  that,  passing 
through  Albany  and  taking  the  railway  to  Utica,  we  again 
embarked  on  the  canal-boat  for  Buffalo,  and  arriving  at 
Lockport,  where  the  canal  has  a  fall  of  sixty  feet,  with  two 
sets  of  locks,  we  quitted  the  boat  and  set  off  by  the  nearest 
route  to  the  Falls.  We  arrived  at  Niagara  one  afternoon, 
and  beheld,  to  our  inexpressible  delight,  the  amazing  sight 
of  this  colossal  waterfall.  I  shall  not  attempt  a  description 
of  it.  Indeed,  any  attempt  falls  infinitely  short  of  the 
reality.  We  found  ourselves  rewarded  for  our  toil ;  and  so 
amazed  did  we  feel  at  the  first  sight  of  this  wonderful  fall, 
that  neither  of  us  could  utter  a  word ;  and  my  mind — and  I 
believe  that  of  my  fellow-traveller — was  instinctively  turned 
to  the  thought  of  that  great  Being  by  whose  all-creating 
word  this  magnificent  scene  was  called  into  existence. 

Charmed  by  the  scene  we  had  thus  witnessed  in  all  its 
grandeur,  we  started  to  Hamilton,  a  town  on  Lake  Ontario, 
my  friend  Mr  Jerrard  having  introductions  to  several 
families  residing  there.  Several  pleasant  days  were  thus 
spent  among  scenes  perfectly  new  to  us ;  and  we  then  took 
up  our  abode  in  the  house  of  a  farmer  who  had  purchased  a 
fine  property  about  five  miles  off,  the  way  to  which,  I  assure 
you,  was  wild  and  romantic  in  the  extreme.  Our  host,  who 
was  most  hospitable,  was  himself  addicted  to  sylvan  sports, 
but  he  was  so  busy  with  his  agricultural  operations  that  he 
could  not  accompany  us  to  the  forest.  He  gave  us,  how- 
ever, ample  directions,  warning  us  not  to  lose  our  way 
on  attempting  to  return,  and  bidding  us  be  on  our  guard 
against  the  wild  denizens  of  the  woods,  assuring  us  that 
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neither  panthers,  bears,  nor  wolves  were  by  any  means 
scarce.  Better  news  we  could  not  have  had.  I  had  made 
myself  a  tolerable  shot  during  my  former  voyages,  and  we 
were  both  anxious  to  have  some  adventures  of  a  romantic 
character. 

After  shooting  for  a  day  or  two  around  our  friend's  resi- 
dence, and  bagging  pheasants,  wild  turkeys,  and  other 
smaller  game,  we  resolved  on  a  visit  to  the  woods,  to  be 
continued  for  a  week  or  two,  during  which  we  resolved,  in 
true  sportsman  fashion,  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  take 
our  chance  of  sport  and  adventure.  One  morning,  there- 
fore, after  a  sound  sleep,  we  rose  at  dawn  of  day,  supplied 
ourselves  with  a  good  store  of  provisions,  and  bade  farewell 
to  our  kind  host.  A  couple  of  hours'  walking  found  us  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  wild  and  apparently  untrodden  wilderness. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  scene  around  us. 
A  sea  of  forest,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  stretched  away 
on  each  hand,  and  exhibiting  the  greatest  diversity  of  shade 
and  colour ;  the  sunshine  here  and  there  struggled  through 
the  trees,  enlivening  the  scene  beneath.  Long  vistas  and 
avenues  reached  away,  apparently  without  limit,  on  every 
side ;  and  although  some  spots  were  comparatively  open,  in 
others  the  huge  trees,  the  growth  of  many  centuries,  were 
so  thickly  covered  with  foliage,  and  so  close  together,  that 
above  not  a  particle  of  sky  could  be  seen,  and  below  and 
around,  there  was  a  shade  so  deep  as  to  be  almost  like  that 
of  twilight. 

Mr  Jerrard  and  I  agreed  to  separate,  each  taking  a 
different  direction,  and  arranging  to  meet  after  making  a 
circuit  to  the  right  and  left.  I  accordingly  started  to  the 
right,  and  after  walking  about  a  mile  found  myself  on  the 
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brink  of  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  flowed  a  small  brook. 
I  was  so  charmed  with  the  scene,  that  I  seated  myself  at 
the  foot  of  a  huge  pine  which  overhung  the  ravine,  and 
listened  with  great  delight  to  the  murmur  of  the  stream, 
and  the  pleasant  sighing  of  the  breeze.  Suddenly  I  was 
startled  by  a  rustling  noise  on  my  left  among  some  bushes 
and  long  grass  which  fringed  the  edge  of  the  declivity. 
There  were  some  large  trees  between  me  and  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  I  could  not  distinctly  see 
what  was  going  on.  I  had  not  long  to  wait,  however.  I 
plainly  perceived  a  large  animal  slowly  emerge  from  the 
brushwood  and  pass  behind  a  tree  about  thirty  paces  from 
where  I  lay.  I  turned  my  gun  in  the  direction,  and  edged 
myself  round  the  tree  near  which  I  was.  You  may  judge 
what  I  felt  when  I  saw  an  animal,  which  to  me  appeared  as 
large  as  a  tiger,  but  which  I  knew  was  a  panther,  stealthily 
creeping  towards  me,  precisely  as  a  cat  does  before  she 
makes  a  spring.  Before  I  could  decide  on  firing  at  him, 
he  again  was  hidden  behind  a  second  tree,  scarcely  twenty 
yards  off.  I  remained,  however,  perfectly  quiet,  and  he 
again  appeared,  crouching  low  upon  the  ground,  and  evi- 
dently intent  upon  an  attack.  I  raised  my  gun  to  my 
shoulder,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pulling 
the  trigger,  when  the  animal  tumbled  over  upon  the  grass, 
and  the  crack  of  a  rifle  close  at  hand  announced  the  cause. 
Looking  round  I  was  almost  as  much  startled  as  at  the 
appearance  of  the  panther,  by  seeing  a  man  approaching 
altogether  different  from  anything  I  had  before  seen.  He 
was  a  tall,  active  fellow,  dressed  in  a  short  woollen  frock, 
blue  cloth  trousers  with  broad  seams,  mocassins  on  his  feet, 
ear-rings  in  his  ears,  and  on  his  head  a  scarlet  shawl  like  a 
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turban,  beneath  which  his  dark  eyes  sparkled.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  long-barrelled  rifle,  a  tomahawk  hung  by  a  belt 
at  his  side,  together  with  a  powder-horn  and  shot-pouch. 
His  appearance  was  wild  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme. 
I  soon  found  there  was  no  cause  for  the  alarm  I  at  first 
experienced,  for  he  turned  out  to  be  a  civilised  Indian. 
After  a  very  friendly  greeting  the  stranger  went  up  to  the 
panther,  which  was  not  dead,  but  continued  to  struggle 
among  the  grass.  Having  despatched  it  with  a  blow  on  the 
head  from  his  tomahawk,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  perform 
the  operation  of  skinning,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost 
dexterity.  He  spoke  broken  English  sufficiently  well  to  be 
understood  with  an  effort ;  and  he  told  me  that  there  were 
several  bears  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that  he  had  been 
on  the  trail  of  one  when  he  saw  the  panther  stealing  towards 
me.  By  this  time  Jerrard  had  come  up,  having  been  led  by  the 
report  of  the  Indian's  rifle.  He  had  shot  a  fine  turkey,  and 
had  wounded  another  which  he  could  not  afterwards  secure. 
We  proposed  to  accompany  the  Indian ;  and  he  hung  the 
skin  he  had  just  torn  from  the  still  quivering  carcase  of  the 
panther  over  a  branch  of  the  tree  at  a  distance  from  the 
ground,  and  accompanied  us  with  great  goodwill.  We 
thought  ourselves  especially  fortunate  in  falling  in  with  such 
a  guide ;  and  now  looked  on  ourselves  as  likely  to  have  some 
sport  worthy  the  name. 

Away  we  went,  full  of  excitement  and  expectation,  over 
moor  and  marsh,  hill  and  valley,  and  through  forests 
strewed  with  fallen  trees,  and  overgrown  with  bushes — a 
perfect  wilderness,  where  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  foot  of 
man  had  never  trod.  The  Indian,  like  all  his  tribe,  was 
silent  as  he  strode  on  before  us,  following  the  trail  of  the 
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bear  with  an  instinct  like  a  dog,  and  to  me  utterly  incom- 
prehensible. "We  had  gone  about  four  or  five  miles,  when 
he  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  pointing  to  a  rocky  eminence 
surrounded  with  a  thick  copse,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  "I 
think  him  here ! "  He  then  desired  us  to  take  up  our 
position  behind  a  tree,  while  he  went  forward  to  examine 
the  ground.  For  a  few  minutes  all  was  stilL  The  Indian 
had  disappeared  behind  the  acclivity,  when  suddenly  out 
rushed  an  enormous  brown  bear.  The  instant  he  beheld  me 
and  Jerrard,  he  directed  his  course  toward  us.  I  fired,  but 
whether  from  the  suddenness  of  the  animal's  appearance 
I  know  not,  the  only  effect  my  shot  seemed  to  have  was 
to  excite  the  beast  to  greater  fury.  When  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  tree,  Jerrard  fired  at  him  •  but,  instead  of 
falling,  he  elevated  himself  on  his  hind-legs,  and  rushed 
toward  us  with  a  terrific  growL  In  the  tumult  I  quite 
forgot  my  second  barrel,  which  was  loaded  with  ball,  and 
drew  my  long  knife.  Nothing  daunted,  our  foe  dashed  up 
to  the  tree,  and  while  I  dodged  the  brute  round  the  immense 
trunk,  Jerrard  betook  himself  to  another  adjoining,  and  pre- 
pared to  fire  as  soon  as  the  bear  should  offer  a  fair  mark 
The  animal  seemed  in  a  perfect  frenzy ;  he  darted  after  me 
round  the  tree  with  a  rapidity  I  could  not  have  supposed 
him  to  possess ;  and  when  I  struck  at  him  with  my  knife,  he 
dashed  it  out  of  my  hand  with  a  force  which  vibrated  up  to 
my  shoulder-joint.  I  believe  I  should  have  fallen  into  his 
clutches — certainly  had  I  tripped,  it  would  have  been  all 
over  with  me — when,  as  before,  the  Indian  rifle  rung  in  niy 
ears,  and  my  pursuer  tumbled  over,  shot  through  the  head. 
I  had,  I  confess,  a  narrow  escape,  and  could  not  but  clasp 
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the  hand  of  my  deliverer,  who,  however,  merely  smiled,  as 
he  quietly  said,  "  He  almost  caught  you." 

By  this  time  we  were  both  weary  and  hungry.  "  Jerrard," 
said  I,  "  you  have  been  carrying  that  turkey  too  long.  I 
think  we  cannot  do  better  than  get  some  dinner." 

"With  all  my  heart,  Peregrine  ! "  said  my  friend,  "and  I 
dare  say  our  new  acquaintance  will  aid  us  in  our  project. 
I  confess  I  am  weak  with  hunger,  and  this  turkey  is  a  capi- 
tal one." 

I  told  my  Indian  comrade  what  we  wanted,  but  he  was 
already  busy  stripping  the  skin  from  bruin,  an  operation,  by 
the  way,  necessary  while  the  animal  is  warm.  It  was  soon 
done,  however ;  and  while  Jerrard  sat  upon  a  fallen  tree, 
plucking  the  feathers  from  our  turkey,  the  Indian  gathered 
some  sticks,  and  we  had  a  capital  fire  blazing  in  a  few 
minutes.  Some  steaks  were  cut  from  the  bear,  which, 
together  with  the  turkey,  which  we  dismembered,  were 
roasted  on  the  embers,  and  with  the  cakes  which  we  had 
been  supplied  with,  and  a  draught  from  a  clear  stream 
which  flowed  near,  made  a  repast  fit  for  a  king.  For  my 
part,  I  never  had  a  better  dinner;  and  a  smoke  after  it,  in 
which  our  taciturn  but  valuable  Indian  friend  joined,  com- 
pleted an  entertainment  as  romantic  as  any  lover  of  adven- 
ture could  desire.  After  resting  for  an  hour,  our  Indian 
friend  took  his  departure,  carrying  with  him  a  load  of  the 
bear's  flesh;  and  we  having  secured  some  steaks,  and  re- 
solved to  carry  out  our  scheme  of  sleeping  somewhere  in 
the  woods,  took  leave  of  him.,  not  without  regret,  and  pushed 
our  way  onwards. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A  hut  in  the  wild  forest — Visit  from  wolves  amid  the  darkness — An 
attack  upon  them — The  morning  walk — The  canoe — Narrow  escape 
from  a  panther — Deer  shooting — A  farm-house  in  the  wilderness. 

WHEN  we  parted  from  our  acquaintance,  the  Indian,  we 
trudged  on  in  great  spirits,  invigorated  by  our  rest,  and 
refreshed  by  our  repast.  It  was  now  long  past  mid-day  •  and, 
as  far  as  we  could  judge,  we  must  have  travelled  some  fifteen 
or  eighteen  miles  from  the  hospitable  dwelling  we  quitted 
in  the  morning.  We  had  no  distinct  notion  where  we  were ; 
but  having  plenty  of  powder  and  shot,  we  knew  there  could 
be  no  great  lack  of  provisions  whenever  they  were  required, 
so  that  we  felt  no  anxiety  about  being  lost  in  the  pathless 
forests  in  which  we  were  wandering.  We  shot  a  couple  of 
fine  turkeys  out  of  an  immense  flock  we  encountered  on  our 
way ;  and  after  walking  probably  ten  miles,  we  began  to 
experience  the  effects  of  so  much  and  such  long-continued 
exertion,  and  as  evening  was  setting  in,  we  halted  under 
some  magnificent  oak-trees,  where  we  resolved  to  pass  the 
night.'  Neither  I  nor  my  friend  had  ever  slept  in  the  fo- 
rest ;  and  the  stories  we  had  been  told  of  the  number  of 
wolves  in  that  part  of  Canada  we  were  then  traversing 
rendered  us  desirous  of  securing  ourselves  during  sleep  by 
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some  better  mode  than  merely  kindling  a  fire  and  lying 
down  beside  it.  This  simple  method  might  have  been  all 
very  well  for  experienced  sportsmen,  but  we  knew  we  should 
sleep  too  soundly  to  be  sufficiently  on  the  watch,  or  to 
supply  the  fire  as  it  should  burn  down.  We  resolved, 
therefore,  to  erect  a  hut  to  pass  the  night  in ;  and  as  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost,  we  set  about  the  work  at  once.  I 
carried  in  my  belt  a  small  hatchet,  with  which  I  speedily 
cut  down  branches  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  which  we 
placed  together  between  two  trees,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  upper  part  of  them  met,  leaving  a  space  within,  and  an 
entrance  by  which  to  creep  into  our  nest.  By  the  exercise 
of  a  little  ingenuity,  we  were  soon  in  possession  of  a  hut 
sufficient  to  protect  us  from  any  sudden  attack ;  and  having 
thus  finished  it,  we  gathered  a  quantity  of  dried  branches, 
which  we  heaped  together  a  few  yards  from  the  door,  to 
make  a  fire.  All  being  thus  ready  for  our  night's  accommo- 
dation, we  resolved  to  range  through  the  wood,  and  return 
when  it  was  too  dark  to  carry  on  our  project  of  seeking  for 
sport. 

The  sun  was  already  sinking  in  the  west  when  we  started 
on  our  evening  ramble,  and  the  air,  which  had  been  rather 
too  warm  during  day,  was  perceptibly  cooler.  We  walked 
on,  with  our  guns  on  our  shoulders,  conversing  on  a  variety 
of  topics,  when  suddenly  we  beheld  a  couple  of  fine  deer 
sweep  with  amazing  rapidity  across  an  opening  in  the 
woods.  Expecting  others  would  follow,  we  stood  still,  ready 
to  fire,  when  we  beheld  four  immense  black  wolves  dash 
out  of  the  thicket  on  the  trail  of  the  flying  deer.  We  both 
fired,  but  whether  with  any  effect  or  not  we  could  not  per- 
ceive. A  few  minutes  more,  and  a  very  large  wolf  came  slowly 
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out  of  the  same  bushes,  and  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
toward  us.  He  did  not  give  us  time  for  a  shot,  but  it  was 
evident  we  were  somewhat  exposed  to  danger,  for  it  was 
rapidly  growing  dark,  and  we  might  have  been  attacked 
without  having  sufficient  time  for  defence.  We  turned, 
therefore,  and  retraced  our  steps,  resolving  to  proceed  no 
further,  and  tired  enough  to  require  a  night's  rest  before 
further  exertions.  Having  regained  our  hut,  we  lit  the  fire, 
made  a  frugal  supper,  and,  after  some  quiet  conversation, 
finding  it  had  become  dark,  we  crept  into  our  hiding-place 
and  lay  down,  well  pleased  with  the  bed  of  dry  leaves  with 
which  the  floor  of  our  rural  abode  was  covered.  Our  fire 
blazed  cheerfully,  casting  a  ruddy  light  around,  and  illumi- 
nating the  interior  of  our  wigwam ;  but  we  were  soon  over- 
come with  sleep.  We  must  have  slept  for  several  hours, 
when  we  were  simultaneously  awakened  by  a  multitude  of 
strange  voices  around  us.  In  the  confusion  of  thought 
which  precedes  returning  consciousness,  I  could  not  conceive 
what  was  the  matter.  At  last  I  sat  up.  Our  fire  was  all 
but  extinguished,  and  the  sounds  around  us  we  felt  certain 
must  have  proceeded  from  a  pack  of  wolves.  I  never  heard 
such  howling  and  snarling  in  my  life,  and  it  was  beyond 
doubt  that  a  number  of  the  savage  animals  were  close  at 
hand.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  anything,  but  behind  the  hut 
we  distinctly  heard  some  animals  snuffing  the  air ;  and  the 
boughs  we  had  piled  together,  and  which  formed  the  back 
of  our  wigwam,  were  several  times  shaken,  as  if  some  beast 
was  labouring  to  force  an  entrance.  That  they  did  not 
come  round  to  the  entrance,  I  entirely  attributed  to  the 
remnant  of  the  fire,  the  embers  of  which  were  still  smoulder- 
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ing   and   emitting   considerable  heat,  knowing   that   wild 
animals  dread  fire. 

I  must  admit,  that  to  me  and  my  friend,  to  whom  a  night 
in  the  wild  forest  was  a  novelty,  our  situation  was  by  no 
means  very  agreeable.  There  was  nothing  for  it,  however, 
but  to  do  our  best.  Without  going  out  of  my  wigwam, 
I  contrived  to  cast  some  branches  upon  the  embers  of  our 
fire,  and  as  they  blazed  up,  we  crawled  out,  gun  in  hand. 
You  may  imagine  our  astonishment,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
our  fright,  when  at  half-a-dozen  paces  off,  we  beheld  a  perfect 
troop  of  wolves  staring  at  us,  and  howling  in  various  tones. 
I  and  Mr  Jerrard  instantly  fired  among  them,  taking  the 
best  aim  we  could  by  the  obscure  light  afforded  by  the  fire. 
Two  were  certainly  wounded,  but  of  all  the  noises  that  ever 
assailed  my  ears,  I  never  heard  any  more  extraordinary  than 
that  which  arose  upon  our  shot.  The  whole  pack  howled  in 
a  variety  of  keys ;  and  from  the  savage  snarling  that  was 
mingled  with  the  general  howl,  it  was  evident  that  the 
wounded  brutes  had  been  assaulted  by  the  others  and  torn 
to  pieces.  Again  we  fired  into  the  throng,  and  the  tumult 
was  renewed  in  tones  louder,  if  possible,  than  before.  At 
last  the  howling  lessened,  and  soon  completely  ceased ;  the 
furious  brutes  had  fled,  and  left  us  masters  of  the  field. 
We  had  again  loaded  our  pieces ;  and  as  all  was  silent,  we 
stepped  forth  beyond  the  fire  toward  the  place  where  our 
enemies  had  been,  when  we  discovered  three  great  wolves 
torn  almost  to  pieces,  these  probably  being  the  individuals 
we  had  shot.  Satisfied  with  our  exploit,  we  again  replenished 
our  fire,  and  retired  to  rest,  with  nothing  to  interrupt  us  but 
the  •  hooting  of  owls,  which  occasionally  swept  over  our 
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retreat.  It  was  some  time,  however,  before  we  could  again 
sleep,  for  the  adventure  of  the  wolves,  although  unaccom- 
panied by  any  great  danger,  had  produced  no  small  excite- 
ment. At  length  we  slept,  and  slept  soundly,  till  daylight 
again  illuminated  the  forest.  Having  issued  from  the  hut, 
we  renewed  our  fire,  which  was  to  cook  our  morning  fare, 
performed  our  ablutions  in  a  spring  hard  by,  and  proceeded 
to  roast  a  turkey,  with  which,  by  the  aid  of  our  cakes,  by 
no  means  yet  exhausted,  we  contrived  to  make  an  excellent 
breakfast. 

Taking  leave  of  our  encampment,  we  started  away  to 
the  south;  and  a  glorious  morning  walk  we  had.  After 
passing  through  the  woods  for  about  three  miles,  so  far 
as  I  could  judge,  we  came  to  a  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  free  from  timber.  The  view  before  us  was  most 
magnificent.  A  broad  river,  the  opposite  shore  of  which 
was  densely  wooded,  flowed  through  the  prairie,  shining  like 
gold  in  the  morning  sun;  the  grass  through  which  we 
walked  was  still  covered  with  dew,  and  thousands  of  flowers 
which  I  had  never  before  seen  sprung  up  in  rich  profusion 
on  every  side.  Far  in  the  distance  we  beheld  an  immense 
herd  of  deer  grazing  beyond  the  outskirts  of  the  forest ;  and 
the  expansiveness  and  gaiety  of  the  whole  scene,  contrasting 
so  strongly  as  it  did  with  the  narrowness  of  the  view,  and 
the  general  gloom  within  the  forest  we  had  just  emerged 
from,  filled  us  with  rapture.  We  pursued  our  way  toward 
the  river ;  and  having  reached  it,  followed  its  course  down- 
wards in  expectation  of  falling  in  with  some  habitation. 
We  at  length  espied  an  old  canoe  lying  in  a  creek  by  the 
river  side.  It  was  evidently  of  little  value,  and  there  were 
no  paddles  of  any  kind;  but  we  were  glad  of  the  incident. 


The  Panther  about  to  spring  upon  the  boat. 
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By  the  aid  of  my  axe  I  soon  fashioned  a  couple  of  rude 
oars.  Having  found  the  boat  sufficient  to  carry  us,  with 
a  little  occasional  baling  out  of  the  water,  we  embarked, 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  rest  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
march.  Where  we  were,  we  had  not  the  most  remote 
idea,  but  we  had  little  doubt  of  falling  in,  sooner  or  later, 
with  some  human  habitation.  We  rowed  down  the  stream 
for  several  hours,  and  at  length  came  to  a  part  of  it  where 
the  trees  grew  close  to  the  edge  of  the  water  on  both  sides. 
Here  we  lay  upon  our  oars,  allowing  our  frail  vessel  to  float 
down  slowly  with  the  current,  while  we  had  recourse  to  our 
supply  of  bread. 

We  were  moving  at  a  very  slow  rate  beneath  the  branches 
of  the  trees,  which  overhung  the  water,  when  Mr  Jerrard 
suddenly  whispered,  as  he  looked  toward  a  large  tree  ahead 
of  us,  "  What  is  that  ? " 

"I  don't  see  anything,"  said  I,  catching  hold  of  one  of  the 
tall  reeds  which  grew  on  the  water  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  canoe. 

"  Look  along  that  large  branch,"  said  Mr  Jerrard  ;  "  do 
you  see  nothing  ? " 

I  let  go  my  hold  of  the  reeds,  and  allowed  the  canoe  to 
move  downwards,  and  I  at  once  beheld  a  large  panther 
peering  at  us  from  a  branch  overhanging  the  water,  and 
exactly  beneath  which  we  should  have  passed  the  next 
minute.  We  were  now  within  five  or  six  yards  of  the 
place.  I  saw  that  the  panther  was  prepared  to  spring  upon 
us  as  we  floated  past,  and  not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost.  I 
took  aim,  and  for  once  made  an  excellent  shot.  Down  fell 
the  beast  into  the  water,  so  close  to  us  as  to  splash  Mr  Jerrard 
all  over.  He  was,  however,  only  wounded,  for  he  dragged 
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himself  toward  the  bank,  and  was  crawling  up,  when  a  shot 
from  my  companion  put  an  end  to  the  attempt.  "We  left 
him  where  he  lay,  and  pulled  out  into  the  middle  of  the  water, 
not  a  little  astonished  that  we  had  not  foreseen  some  such 
peril,  and  that  we  had  not  been  attacked  without  any  warn- 
ing, as  certainly  might  have  been  the  case,  so  close  had  we 
been  to  the  shore. 

As  we  floated  down,  we  had  continued  to  shoot  several 
species  of  water-fowl,  which  frequented  the  sedges  on  the 
banks  of  the  river;  and  after  our  adventure  with  the  panther, 
having  rowed  for  a  couple  of  miles,  we  suddenly  came  to  a 
space  free  from  trees.  Here,  to  our  delight,  we  beheld  a 
herd  of  thirty  or  forty  deer,  quietly  feeding,  and  all  within 
shot.  The  suddenness  of  the  sight  excited  me  so  much 
that  for  an  instant  or  two  I  utterly  forgot  my  gun ;  Mr  Jer- 
rard,  however,  was  by  no  means  so  tardy  in  his  movements. 
Before  I  got  my  gun  to  my  shoulder,  the  crack  of  his  rifle 
broke  the  silence  around,  and  a  noble  stag  fell  to  the  earth. 
The  effect  of  the  shot  upon  the  herd  was  instantaneous ;  the 
terrified  animals  raised  their  heads  for  an  instant,  and  then, 
with  amazing  bounds,  fled  toward  the  surrounding  woods. 
My  movements,  however,  were  too  quick  for  them,  and  the 
result  of  my  shot  was  another  of  the  antlered  denizens  of 
the  forest. 

We  pulled  our  canoe  out  of  the  water  upon  a  little 
patch  of  yellow  sand,  and  hastened  to  secure  our  venison. 
In  less  than  half-an-hour,  we  had  loaded  our  little  vessel 
with  the  best  parts  of  the  two  animals,  which  we  found 
in  prime  condition.  We  were  too  hungry  immediately  to 
embark,  however.  We  quickly  kindled  a  fire  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  placing  on  sticks  before  it  a  fine  cut  from  the 
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back  of  one  of  the  deer,  with  strips  of  bark  and  pieces  of 
our  bread  beneath  it  to  catch  the  gravy ;  and  in  due  time 
we  had  an  excellent  meal,  with  a  considerable  piece  of  well- 
roasted  meat  to  serve  us  for  a  future  supply.  Thus  re- 
invigorated,  we  set  off  with  new  strength ;  and  as  day  began 
to  decline,  and  no  house  appeared,  we  expected  to  pass  the 
night  again  in  the  open  air.  After  a  run  of  a  few  miles, 
however,  we  came  to  a  meadow  by  the  water  side,  where 
some  horses  were  grazing ;  and  a  little  further  we  beheld  the 
blue  smoke  ascending  from  some  dwelling-house  among  the 
woods.  We  pulled  our  boat  ashore,  loaded  ourselves  with 
our  venison,  and  set  off  in  the  direction  of  the  house,  which 
we  soon  came  in  sight  of.  It  was  built  of  logs,  rudely  cut 
and  joined  together,  with  little  attention  to  appearances. 
The  roof  was  formed  of  rough  planks,  on  which  were 
flourishing  various  green  plants,  which  gave  a  pretty  rustic 
air  to  the  primitive  edifice.  The  situation  of  the  house  was 
picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Behind  it  rose  a  lofty  hill,  the 
naked  rocks  of  which  exhibited  a  variety  of  fantastic  forms. 
Between  this  hill  and  the  house  was  a  fine  field  of  some  five 
or  six  acres,  covered  with  corn ;  in  front  was  a  meadow  of 
excellent  grass  for  pasturage,  at  one  extremity  of  which  was 
a  rudely  constructed  mill,  driven  by  a  rapid  stream,  which 
found  its  way  from  the  neighbouring  heights,  and  served 
both  to  supply  abundance  of  pure  water  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  to  turn  the  wheel  of  the  little  mill.  An 
immense  tree,  which,  standing  alone,  seemed  still  larger  on 
that  account,  cast  its  broad  arms  over  the  log-house,  and 
completed  a  picture  which  an  artist  might  have  delighted  to 
sketch. 

As  we  ascended  the  slope  toward  the  house,  several  large 
c 
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dogs  issued  forth,  and  with  their  furious  barking  seemed 
resolved  to  dispute  the  passage  with  us.  They  were  called 
off,  however,  by  the  owner  of  the  domicile,  who  appeared  at 
the  entrance  and  stepped  forward  as  he  saw  us  approaching. 
We  told  him  who  and  wThat  we  were,  and  received  a  most 
cordial  invitation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Interior  of  a  Canadian  log-house — Proposed  bear-hunt — Turkey-shooting, 
with  descriptions  of  the  sport — The  bear's  trail — Attack  upon  bruin's 
habitation — Further  pursuit  of  the  chase — Capture  of  bear-cubs — 
Human  remains. 

WE  were  soon  seated  at  a  blazing  fire,  after  receiving  a 
second  hospitable  welcome  from  the  goodwoman  of  the 
house.  Wearied  although  we  felt  ourselves,  we  were  much 
interested  by  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the  house,  as 
we  had  been  already  pleased  with  its  outside.  Everything 
was  for  use,  ancfc  nothing  for  ornament ;  but  all  was  as  scru- 
pulously clean  as  circumstances  rendered  possible.  The  house 
consisted  of  a  large  public  room  and  a  couple  of  bed-rooms. 
The  apartment  in  which  we  sat,  which  was  the  public  one, 
contained  a  singular  assemblage  of  miscellaneous  articles. 
Over  our  heads  hung  from  the  rafters  more  than  a  dozen 
deers'  hams,  perfectly  black  with  smoke,  and  several  large 
flitches  of  bacon,  of  the  same  dingy  hue,  and  a  number  of 
dried  pumpkins.  Above  the  doorway,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  walls,  were  five  or  six  old  muskets ;  and  in  one  corner 
were  a  couple  of  beautiful  long-barrelled  rifles.  Then  there 
were  two  spinning-wheels,  with  which  our  host's  wife  and 
daughter  exercised  their  domestic  skill,  and  sundry  barrels 
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with  lids,  which  evidently  contained  flour,  meal,  and  other 
household  requisites.  We  had  arrived  in  excellent  time,  for 
our  hostess  was  busily  preparing  supper,  with  the  aid  of  her 
two  eldest  daughters;  and  the  savoury  smell  which  per- 
vaded the  apartment,  and  the  display  of  cooking  utensils 
around  the  fire,  would  have  sufficiently  betokened  the  skill 
and  success  of  her  culinary  art,  had  we  not  seen  a  large 
turkey  roasting  at  the  fire  beside  an  opossum.  We  were 
soon  gathered  round  the  long  deal  table  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  some  on  chairs,  some  on  boxes,  and  others  seated  on 
solid  junks  of  fir-trees,  cut  down  to  a  suitable  height,  and 
forming  seats  which,  if  not  much  indebted  to  the  cunning 
hand  of  the  cabinetmaker,  were  at  least  free  from  the  fault 
of  frailty,  too  often  the  result  of  the  workman's  toil,  and 
would  certainly  neither  creak  nor  break  down  with  any 
amount  of  weight  or  ill-usage. 

After  a  hearty  meal,  for  which  our  exercises  and  toils 
had  given  us  a  sharp  appetite,  our  host  took  us  round  his 
premises,  and  pointed  out  all  that  was  interesting  in  the 
rude  but  comfortable  little  steading  he  had  put  up.  There 
were  stables  for  horses,  pens  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  no 
lack  of  agricultural  implements  for  the  land,  which  he 
assured  us  he  had  cleared  with  his  own  hands  and  the  aid 
of  a  couple  of  men,  excepting  a  patch  of  three  acres,  which 
was  originally  free  from  trees,  and  the  fine  meadow  by  the 
river  side  where  our  boat  was  drawn  up.  After  dusk,  he 
amused  us  within  doors  by  an  account  of  his  adventures 
with  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  was  on  good  terms  in 
general,  and  of  his  various  hunting  expeditions.  He  said 
he  had  been  recently  much  annoyed  by  some  bears,  at  which 
he  could  not  succeed  in"  getting  a  shot,  and  that  he  had  been 
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for  some  weeks  meditating  an  attack  upon  them,  for  either 
they  or  a  panther  had  committed  considerable  depredations. 
Our  arrival,  he  said,  was  very  opportune ;  and  as  we  liked 
to  see  some  sport,  he  would  in  a  day  or  two  gratify  us 
with  a  bear-hunt,  when  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  our 
assistance  in  avenging  himself  on  the  enemies  of  his  farm- 
yard. 

We  passed  several  very  pleasant  days  with  this  hospitable 
Canadian — whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  Williams ;  and  he 
was  at  length  at  leisure  to  accompany  us  on  the  proposed 
expedition.  We  set  forth  much  more  in  the  guise  of  hunters 
than  hitherto.  Mr  Williams  was  mounted  on  a  powerful 
horse,  and  I  and  Mr  Jerrard  were  similarly  accommodated ; 
while  two  stout  fellows  accompanied  us  on  foot,  with  half-a- 
dozen  dogs,  who  were  veteran  bear-hounds. 

We  traversed  the  wild  forest,  guided  by  Mr  Williams,  to 
whom  it  all  seemed  perfectly  familiar,  and  who  entertained 
us  by  innumerable  anecdotes  of  his  own  personal  history 
since  he  settled  in  Canada,  embodying  his  various  schemes 
either  for  defending  himself  against  the  Indians  or  concili- 
ating their  good- will,  and  for  securing  his  property  against 
the  depredations  of  the  wild  beasts,  which  he  assured  us 
was  no  easy  matter,  as  the  country  was  infested  by  wolves 
and  bears  much  more  on  his  side  of  the  river  than  in  the 
States,  so  far  as  his  experience  led  him  to  believe. 

"  Have  you  been  able  to  shoot-  any  turkeys  yet  ?"  in- 
quired our  friend  Williams  as  we  rode  along. 

"  Oh  yes  ! "  said  Mr  Jerrard ;  "  we  have  shot  several, 
and  are  very  proud  of  our  success,  I  assure  you." 

"  But,  I  calculate,"  said  Williams,  "  you  are  not  quite  up 
to  the  tricks  we  have  to  nab  them,  so  I  intend  to  give  you 
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a  lesson.  "We  are  now  coming  to  a  place  where  they  are 
usually  to  be  had  pretty  numerous,  I  reckon." 

He  had  just  concluded,  when  two  of  the  dogs  began  to 
bark,  and  rush  toward  a  thick  copse,  which  they  entered. 

"  They  have  found  a  gang,  you  may  depend,"  said  Mr 
Williams. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  large  flock  of  turkeys  rose  from  the 
bushes,  and  settled  among  some  tall  trees  a  little  way 
onwards. 

"  Now,"  said  Mr  Williams,  "  attend  to  me.  We  are  to 
set  up  as  much  noise  as  we  can,  and  get  near  those  trees  in 
different  directions.  '  This  always  confuses  the  stupid  birds  ; 
and  you  must  immediately  take  advantage  of  the  confusion, 
and  post  yourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  on  which  any  of 
them  have  alighted,  and  then  do  your  best." 

We  at  once  alighted  from  our  horses,  which  we  gave  in 
charge  to  our  followers  on  foot ;  and  Williams,  Jerrard,  and 
myself,  accompanying  the  barking  of  the  dogs  with  loud 
shouts,  ran  towards  the  trees,  some  of  us  making  a  circuit, 
so  as  to  approach  them  from  different  directions.  The 
stratagem  had  the  desired  effect.  Instead  of  flying  off  to 
other  trees,  as  the  birds  would  have  done  had  we  approached 
from  one  direction  only,  their  attention  seemed  distracted 
by  the  various  noises  below,  and  they  sat  still  The  trees, 
however,  were  immensely  high,  probably  not  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  the  upper  branches,  among  which 
the  turkeys  sat  peering  inquisitively  downwards  at  the 
tumult,  which  they  could  not  comprehend.  We  gained 
each  the  foot  of  a  tree,  but  it  required  no  small  skill  to 
bring  down  even  a  turkey  with  a  single  ball  from  so  great 
a  height,  and  almost  perpendicularly  overhead.  We  took 
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aim,  however,  and  fired  almost  at  once,  and  we  had  each 
the  good  fortune  to  bring  down  a  bird.  Mine  was  only 
wounded,  indeed,  but  the  fall  from  so  great  a  height  seemed 
to  have  killed  him. 

We  now  pursued  our  journey,  and  Mr  Williams  described 
to  us  a  very  singular  method  of  getting  an  easy  shot  at  the 
turkey. 

"  There  are  two  ways  of  doing  it,"  said  he  ;  "  you  get  up 
before  day-break,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  falling  in  with  wolves, 
which  are  often  prowling  about  at  these  hours,  and  hunting 
turkeys  for  themselves.  Well,  then,  you  find  out  the  place 
where  the  birds  are  roosting,  and  lie  perfectly  quiet  till  the 
dawn  begins  to  break.  You  then  imitate — no  difficult 
matter — the  voice  of  the  night-owl." 

"  The  night-owl,"  said  I ;  "  oh,  I  think  I  could  manage 
that ;  for  in  the  forests,  a  few  nights  back,  we  had  a  perfect 
serenade  of  owls,  so  that  we  could  hardly  get  to  sleep." 

"  Very  good,"  said  Williams,  "  I  doubt  not  you  would  soon 
be  up  to  it.  Well,  then,  no  sooner  do  you  cry  out  like  the 
owl,  than  the  turkey-cock,  who  has  no  friendly  feeling 
towards  the  owl,  answers  the  cry  with  a  loud  gobble,  and 
at  once  betrays  his  position ;  so  that,  by  getting  near  his 
perch,  you  may  either  knock  him  down  with  a  stick,  or 
shoot  him  as  soon  as  there  is  light  enough  for  a  steady  aim. 
This  is  capital  sport  I  can  tell  you." 

We  expressed  our  pleasure  at  the  description  which  Mr 
Williams  had  given  us,  and  I  mentally  resolved  to  practise 
the  note  of  the  owl,  which  he  amused  us  by  uttering  with 
such  accuracy,  that  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  the 
most  experienced  ornithologist  to  detect  the  imposture.  He 
then  proceeded : — 
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"  There  is  another  way  of  deceiving  the  stupid  birds. 
If  the  light  should  be  too  strong  to  enable  the  sportsman  to 
approach  the  roost  unperceived,  he  must  hide  himself  behind 
a  fallen  tree  or  a  bush,  and  make  use  of  a  decoy-pipe,  made 
of  one  of  the  bones  of  a  turkey's  wing.  This  pipe  produces 
a  note  precisely  similar  to  the  call  of  the  hen-bird.  Xo 
sooner  does  the  cock  hear  it,  than  he  gobbles  with  great 
fury,  flies  to  the  ground,  and  struts  towards  the  spot  whence 
the  note  appears  to  issue,  with  his  feathers  ruffled,  his  wings 
hanging  down,  his  tail  spread  out,  and  his  comb  and  wattles 
of  a  bright  scarlet.  He  hastens  towards  the  fatal  spot  with 
the  utmost  gallantry,  unsuspicious  of  the  trick  played  upon 
him  •  but  he  can  scarcely  be  hit  with  his  feathers  ruffled  up, 
as  one  scarcely  knows  where  to  aim.  The  sportsman,  there- 
fore, gives  a  whistle  which  instantly  changes  the  scene. 
The  turkey-cock  discovers  his  mistake ;  his  feathers  are 
instantly  smoothed  down ;  he  stops  suspiciously,  and  utters 
a  loud  warning  to  the  rest  of  the  flock.  But  it  is  too  late, 
and  a  ball  or  charge  of  shot  tumbles  him  on  the  grass." 

As  Mr  Williams  concluded,  one  of  the  men  who  accom- 
panied us  pointed  out  the  dogs,  declaring  that  we  were  on 
the  track  of  a  bear,  which  he  assured  us  must  have  passed 
very  recently.  The  dogs  had  evidently  become  excited,  and 
were  dashing  away  down  a  declivity  to  our  left,  covered 
with  bushes.  We  soon  lost  sight  of  them,  but  could  easily 
enough  follow  their  direction,  as  they  gave  tongue.  We 
rode  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  permitted,  and  in 
about  half-an-hour  overtook  the  dogs,  who  had  come  to 
a  stand  opposite  a  rock  overgrown  with  large  trees  and 
bushes,  which  formed  a  detached  portion  of  the  mountain 
rising  behind.  It  was  evident  that  the  dogs  had  followed 
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the  bear  to  his  habitation ;  and  we  dismounted  to  examine 
the  place.  We  soon  found  that  the  bushes  obscured  a  pretty 
wide  entrance  to  a  cave,  and  that  the  path  toward  it  was 
so  beaten  down,  that  it  must  have  been  the  abode  of  more 
than  one  animal,  probably  a  whole  family  of  bears. 

Williams  and  Jerrard  proposed  to  go  round  to  the  back 
of  the  rock  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  entrance  in  that 
quarter,  or  passage  through  which  the  beast  might  escape, 
and  I  pushed  forward  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  accom- 
panied by  two  of  the  dogs,  still  barking  furiously..  I  soon 
penetrated  through  the  bushes,  and  stood  a  few  yards  from 
the  entrance,  but  could  see  nothing.  The  cave  seemed  to 
be  but  a  few  yards  in  depth.  In  this,  however,  I  was 
deceived,  for  there  was  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right  which  led 
into  the  interior.  I  could  not  persuade  the  dogs  to  enter 
the  cave  ;  they  stood  at  the  mouth  of  it  barking  with  their 
tails  down,  as  if  they  were  by  no  means  persuaded  of  the 
prudence  of  a  further  advance.  I  was  myself  by  no  means 
disposed  to  shew  more  valour  than  my  four-footed  com- 
panions, and  was  about  to  turn  away  and  quietly  wait  for 
Mr  Williams,  on  whose  experience  I  could  rely,  when  the 
bear,  which  had  discovered  my  proximity  to  his  den,  and  was 
hidden  only  by  the  turn  in  the  cave,  rushed  with  a  furious 
growl  from  his  hiding-place,  struck  down  with  a  blow  of  his 
paw  one  of  the  dogs,  and  dashing  me  to  the  ground,  escaped 
through  the  brushwood.  The  whole  thing  was  so  instanta- 
neous that  I  had  not  a  moment  for  thought  or  preparation. 
I  rose  to  my  feet  not  a  little  mortified  at  so  signal  a  defeat. 
The  dog  which  the  bear  had  struck  was  killed  by  the 
blow ;  and  I  felt  too  thankful  that  in  his  hurry  to  make 
off  he  had  not  attacked  me.  He  had  knocked  me  down 
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as  he  dashed  out  of  the  cave  after  the  dog,  rather  running 
over  me  than  making  any  direct  attack,  for  I  was  screened 
from  his  view  both  by  the  rock  itself,  behind  which  he  was 
sheltered,  and  by  a  bush  which  was  between  him  and  me, 
but  over  which  he  threw  himself  to  get  at  the  hounds. 
The  remaining  dog  pursued  the  fierce  brute,  and  I  was  left 
alone,  when  the  sharp  crack  of  a  rifle  rung  in  my  ears.  I 
issued  forth,  and  found  Mr  Williams  and  Jerrard,  the  former 
of  whom  had  caught  sight  of  the  chase  and  had  fired.  I 
related  to  them  my  adventure,  and  excited  a  loud  laugh 
from  Williams,  who  congratulated  me  on  my  being  unhurt, 
which,  he  assured  me,  was  most  singular,  as  the  enraged 
bear  might  have  easily  put  a  stop  to  my  sporting  propen- 
sities had  he  struck  me  down  or  returned  to  the  attack. 

Williams  was  of  opinion  that  he  had  struck  the -bear,  and 
we  again  pushed  forward,  the  dogs  following  close  after  the 
retreating  beast.  At  length  it  appeared  that  bruin  stood 
at  bay,  in  a  clump  of  bushes,  which  we  soon  approached. 
As  we  drew  near  we  discovered  another  of  the  dogs  lying 
badly  wounded.  The  bear  must  have  turned  upon  him 
before  again  taking  up  his  station  for  defence.  We  had 
just  approached  the  place,  when  he  again  dashed  out  of  his . 
hiding-place,  evidently  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last.  He 
•was  an  immense  brute,  and  formed  a  fine  picture  as  he 
elevated  himself  on  his  hind-legs,  snorting  and  howling  with 
rage,  and  rushed  forward  to  engage  with  Williams,  who  was 
within  a  few  yards  of  himt  Bruin,  however,  had  not  now 
to  do  with  an  inexperienced  hunter.  Williams  retreated  a 
few  feet,  raised  his  never-failing  rifle,  and  the  fight  was  at 
an  end.  The  bear  was  shot  through  the  head,  and  fell  at 
his  feet,  no  longer  an  object  of  terror. 
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Having  now  partaken  of  some  refreshment,  and  our  fol- 
lowers having  brought  up  the  horses,  Williams  suggested 
that  we  should  explore  the  cave  so  lately  the  abode  of  our 
bear.  We  accordingly  retraced  our  steps,  leaving  our  ser- 
vants to  follow  with  our  sport,  and  soon  found  ourselves  at 
the  entrance  of  the  den.  Mr  Williams  desired  us  to  station 
ourselves  on  each  side  of  the  path  leading  to  it,  assuring  us 
it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  it  was  tenanted  by 
another  of  the  tribe  of  bruin.  I  begged,  however,  he  would 
allow  me  to  enter  the  cave  with  him,  and  Mr  Jerrard  was  left  to 
keep  watch  with  the  dogs  on  the  outside.  On  entering,  we 
soon  found  the  place  much  larger  than  we  at  first  antici- 
pated, and  that  it  wound  apparently  a  long  way  into  the 
interior  of  the  rock.  After  passing  in  about  eight  or  ten 
yards,  it  became  so  dark  that  we  could  penetrate  no  further. 
Williams  and  I,  therefore,  returned ;  and  after  a  little  labour 
with  my  axe,  we  cut  from  a  fallen  pine,  which  was  perfectly 
dry,  several  splinters  to  serve  as  torches,  which  we  easily 
contrived  to  light  by  firing  some  dry  straw  and  twigs. 
Thus  furnished  with  light,  we  again  penetrated  into  the 
cavern.  Some  parts  of  the  passage  to  the  interior  were 
extremely  narrow,  and  the  sides  of  the  bare  rock  were 
rubbed  smooth  by  the  continual  passing  and  repassing  of 
wild  animals,  who  had  perhaps  for  centuries  made  their 
abode  in  this  cavern.  After  passing  a  good  way  forward, ' 
we  arrived  at  a  part  of  the  cave,  the  roof  of  which  was  so 
lofty  that  even  with  the  aid  of  our  pine  torches  we  could 
not  see  it ;  but  we  had  disturbed  hundreds  of  bats,  which 
flew  round  and  round  us,  and  the  flapping  of  whose  wings 
alone  broke  the  silence.  After  searching  on  every  side,  we 
discovered  a  passage  further  into  the  heart  of  the  rock, 
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through  which  we  pushed  our  way.  We  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  our  ears  were  saluted  by  loud  cries,  which  Wil- 
liams at  once  recognised  as  being  uttered  by  cubs,  and  we 
found,  comfortably  lying  together  in  a  corner,  two  fine 
young  bears.  They  were  not  larger  than  terriers,  and  the 
light  which  they  now  beheld  for  the  first  time  had  evidently 
terrified  the  little  creatures. 

"  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Williams,  "  this  is  a  capital  prize ! 
Come,  you  shall  carry  the  game." 

We  took  up  the  cubs,  which  were  as  gentle  as  young 
lambs,  and  made  our  retreat  from  the  cave.  As  we  passed  out, 
however,  a  part  of  the  cavern  we  had  not  explored  attracted 
our  notice,  and  we  stepped  toward  it.  A  multitude  of 
bones  were  scattered  upon  the  ground,  and,  to  my  unspeak- 
able horror,  among  them  was  a  human  skull !  It  was 
covered  with  mildew;  and  although  it  had  probably  long 
lain  in  that  spot,  it  was  an  evidence  that  some  human 
being  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  savage  beasts  by  which 
the  cave  had  been  inhabited.  Williams  stated  that  there 
appeared  to  be  a  second  entrance  to  this  portion  of  the 
cavern,  which  had  been,  and  perhaps  still  continued  to  be, 
the  habitation  of  wolves.  We  at  length  emerged  into 
the  fresh  air,  and  mounting  our  horses,  proceeded  home- 
wards, Mr  Williams  and  I  each  carrying  before  us  one  of 
the  cubs.  It  was  near  sunset  before  we  arrived  at  the 
hospitable  dwelling  of  our  kind  entertainer,  and  the  evening 
was  spent  in  partaking  of  a  good  supper  and  listening  to 
the  numerous  stories  of  interesting  adventure  which  Mr 
Williams  related. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Mr  Williams  relates  some  passages  in  his  past  history — Travels  in  search 
of  a  settlement — Lost  in  the  woods — The  panther  and  the  traveller 
— A  flight  from  wolves — The  barricade — The  rescued  traveller — 
Melancholy  fate  of  his  companion — Peregrine  returns  to  New  York. 

"\VE  intended  to  pursue  our  adventures  next  day,  but  our 
kind  host,  Mr  Williams,  would  not  permit  us  to  leave  him. 
"We  spent  nearly  a  fortnight  at  his  house,  indeed,  before  he 
suffered  us  to  depart,  and  every  day  enjoyed  a  long  ramble 
through  the  forests  in  all  directions,  never  returning  to  the 
log-house  without  abundance  of  game  of  one  kind  or  other. 
My  friend  Jerrard  occupied  himself,  however,  less  in  merely 
seeking  for  sport,  than  in  scientific  investigations.  The 
trees,  plants,  flowers,  insects,  and  birds  of  the  American  con- 
tinent yielded  him  a  perpetual  fund  of  interest  and  enter- 
tainment. 

Every  night  after  supper,  Williams,  as  he  smoked  his 
pipe  by  the  side  of  the  blazing  fire,  favoured  us  with 
characteristic  sketches  of  his  adventures  in  the  forests ;  and 
several  of  his  narratives  were  sufficiently  romantic. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  you  have  had  some  pretty  narrow 
escapes  from  personal  injury  in  your  dealings  with  wild 
animals  ?  If  I  may  judge  by  my  experience,  short  as  it  is, 
even  bear-hunting  is  by  no  means  without  danger  ? " 
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"  Certainly,"  said  Mr  Williams,  "  the  danger  is  far  from. 
inconsiderable  to  which  the  settler  is  exposed,  not  only  from 
the  bear,  but  the  wolf  and  the  panther;  for,  although  they  all 
prefer  avoiding  man  if  possible,  they  are  all  furious  enough 
when  driven  by  hunger,  or  made  desperate  by  an  attack. 
Many  a  man  has  fallen  a  victim  to  his  own  rashness  and 
inexperience  in  attacking  the  bear,  a  direct  stroke  of  whose 
paw  often  inflicts  a  fatal  injury ;  travellers,  even  after  a  stout 
defence,  have  often  been  destroyed  by  wolves,  especially  in 
winter;  and  the  panther  has  been  known  to  kill  a  man  with 
great  ease,  when  he  was  off  his  guard." 

"  It  is  wonderful,"  observed  Mr  Jerrard,  "  how  indifferent 
people  become  to  such  dangers,  and  how  little  you  seem  to 
think  of  the  degree  of  exposure  to  it  in  which  you  are  placed 
in  these  forests." 

"  It  is  all  the  effect  of  familiarity,  I  reckon,"  replied  Mr 
Williams ;  "  and  the  same  thing  is  observable  in  all  coun- 
tries, even  in  those  much  more  exposed  to  the  depredations 
of  wild  beasts  than  Canada  is,  and  inhabited  by  much  more 
formidable  animals.  The  truth  is,  we  seem  to  think  no 
more  of  our  bears  and  wolves  here  than  the  English  people 
do  of  their  foxes.  But  I  must  tell  you  a  story  or  two." 

We  at  once  joined  in  requesting  he  would  do  so ;  and  Mr 
Williams  proceeded. 

"  You  must  know,"  said  he,  "  that  some  ten  years  ago  I  set 
off  from  New  York,  where  I  had  lately  arrived,  to  hunt  for 
some  ground  to  purchase,  either  in  the  States  or  in  Canada. 
My  first  notion  was  to  settle  in  the  States,  although  I  sub- 
sequently chose  my  present  location,  and  I  travelled  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan, 
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without  being  able  to  make  up  my  mind  to  fix  my  habita- 
tion anywhere.  In  pursuance^  of  my  object,  I  need  hardly 
tell  you  that  it  was  necessary  to  do  much  of  my  journey  on 
foot,  frequently  to  sleep  in  the  woods,  and  to  endure  not  a 
few  inconveniences  from  hunger  and  fatigue,  as  well  as 
exposure  to  a  variety  of  perils.  I  shall  give  you  an  example. 
One  morning  I  started  from  a  friend's  house  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio,  to  go  to  another  some  thirty  miles  off  I  had 
obtained  as  full  directions  as  possible  for  the  journey,  for 
I  knew  nothing  of  the  country  whatever,  being  an  entire 
stranger  to  that  district.  I  had  a  pocket-compass,  and  made 
my  way  as  best  I  could  through  a  wild  and  unfrequented 
country,  now  passing  with  difficulty  through  a  swamp,  then 
through  a  dense  forest,  then  crossing  a  deep  ravine,  and 
encountering  an  amount  of  pedestrian  toil  far  beyond  any- 
thing I  anticipated.  I  was  in  no  want  of  provisions,  as 
there  was  abundance  of  game  to  shoot;  but  after  a  very 
long  journey,  I  found  myself  apparently  no  nearer  to  my 
destination,  and  in  a  very  wild  country,  without  the  trace  of 
any  kind  of  road.  It  was  already  late  in  the  evening,  and 
I  had,  beyond  doubt,  lost  my  way.  There  was,  in  fact,  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  look  for  a  place  in  which  to  pass  the  night 
— a  matter  to  me  of  indifference,  for  the  night  was  extremely 
fine  at  that  period  of  the  year.  Observing  some  higher  grounds 
a  few  miles  in  front,  I  pushed  on  after  sunset ;  for  although  I 
might  still  be  going  out  of  my  way,  it  would  be  important 
to  obtain  at  sunrise  as  extensive  a  view  as  possible  by  which 
to  ascertain  my  whereabouts.  By  the  time  I  reached  the 
hills,  it  was  almost  dark,  and  I  found  it  impossible  to  pro- 
ceed any  further.  I  therefore  cast  myself  down  among 
some  bushes  at  the  foot  of  a  magnificent  pine-tree,  pulled 
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the  branches  over  me  as  much  as  possible,  and,  not  a  little 
wearied  with  a  long  and  laborious  journey,  fell  asleep. 
I  could  not  have  slept  very  long,  when  I  awoke  with  the 
rays  of  the  full  moon  shining  upon  my  face,  the  light  of 
which  I  have  no  doubt  disturbed  me.  I  was,  however,  in 
no  humour  to  move,  and  was  comfortable  enough;  and 
being  sheltered  from  the  night  dew,  I  continued,  therefore, 
to  lie  quiet,  and  was  just  closing  my  eyes  once  more  when 
I  thought  I  heard  some  slight  rustling  near  me.  I  lay 
motionless  notwithstanding,  believing  myself  pretty  well 
screened  from  sight,  and  confident  in  my  powers  of  self- 
defence  in  the  event  of  any  attack.  You  may  judge  how  I 
felt  when  I  perceived  the  moonlight  suddenly  obscured  by 
a  large  animal  creeping  up  within  a  few  feet  of  the  spot  where 
I  lay ;  and  when,  instead  of  passing  by,  as  for  an  instant  I 
expected  it  would,  the  beast  silently  put  its  head  Into  the 
bush,  within  a  dozen  inches  of  my  face.  I  felt  its  breath 
distinctly  as  it  snuffed  the  air.  I  lay  perfectly  still.  I  saw 
it  was  a  huge  panther,  and  I  knew  enough  of  its  habits  to 
be  aware,  that  if  I  moved  it  would  in  all  probability  spring 
upon  me,  when  I  should  be  unable  to  use  my  rifle,  and  my 
knife  would  perhaps  avail  me  but  little.  I  was  not  afraid ; 
but  I  must  confess  to  you  that  I  held  my  breath,  and  felt  my 
heart  beat  with  no  ordinary  velocity.  Well,  the  panther 
withdrew  her  head  as  stealthily  as  a  cat,  and  moved  off. 
I  watched  her  by  the  rays  of  the  moon  as  she  passed  away 
through  the  trees ;  and  by  no  means  relishing  the  idea  of 
being  thus  exposed  to  an  unexpected  attack,  which  would, 
beyond  doubt,  have  terminated  at  once  my  sleep  and 
my  journey,  I  got  out  of  my  hiding-place,  clambered  up 
into  the  tree  beside  whose  trunk  I  lay,  and  found  a  very 
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convenient  resting-place,  where  I  could  sleep  quiet  enough, 
seated  on  one  of  the  immense  boughs,  and  leaning  my  back 
against  the  body  of  the  tree.  The  moon  was  now  beauti- 
fully bright,  and  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  except  when 
occasionally  broken  by  the  hooting  of  the  owl,  or  the  howl 
of  the  wolf,  which  sounded  now  nearer,  and  again  further 
off.  As  my  eye  wandered  over  the  ground,  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived something  moving  within  the  shadow  of  the  tree  I  had 
ascended.  To  my  amazement,  it  was  my  friend  the  panther 
back  again,  but  not  alone ;  she  was  accompanied  by  two  well- 
grown  cubs.  I  at  once  saw  what  the  beast  was  about.  Like 
a  cat  who  exhibits  the  mouse  she  has  captured  to  her  kittens, 
and  gives  them  their  first  lessons  in  the  art  of  tormenting 
their  prey,  and  then  tearing  it  in  pieces,  the  brute  had  gone 
for  her  cubs,  whom  she  was  to  instruct  by  a  practical  lesson 
in  seizing  on  an  unwary  traveller.  The  panther  performed 
her  part  extremely  well  She  crept  up  to  the  bush  with  her 
belly  to  the  ground,  her  well-padded  paws  not  occasioning  the 
slightest  sound,  and  stopping  within  three  yards  of  the  bush 
in  which  I  had  so  recently  lain,  she  sprung  into  it  with  a 
fearful  yell,  which  reverberated  among  the  trees,  and  which 
was  instantly  re-echoed  by  the  cubs.  Never  was  a  panther 
so  completely  disconcerted.  She  found  the  bird  was  flown, 
and  was  sneaking  off  with  her  tail  depressed,  as  if  accosted 
by  a  severe  blow,  when  my  rifle  rung  through  the  forest, 
and  her  midnight  depredations  were  at  an  end.  I  hastily 
descended  from  my  perch,  and  gave  chase  to  the  cubs,  who 
retreated  with  marvellous  rapidity,  and  were  soon  lost  among 
the  thick  covert  beyond  me." 

"  A  narrow  escape,"  said  I ;  "  but  did  you  get  to  your 
destination  ? " 
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"  Not  for  two  clays,"  replied  Mr  Williams.  "  The  whole  of 
the  next  day  and  the  day  after  I  wandered  about  without 
falling  in  with  a  human  habitation,  and  utterly  unable  to 
discern  what  direction  to  take.  On  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  I  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  mounted  travel- 
lers, who  told  me  I  was  more  than  twenty  miles  beyond  the 
place  I  was  going  to.  This  was  too  much,  and  I  changed 
my  mind  and  accompanied  the  strangers." 

"Well,  any  more  adventure ?"  asked  Mr  Jerrard. 

"  No,"  said  Mr  Williams,  "  scarcely  anything  worth  relat- 
ing ;  but  I  will  tell  you,  as  you  are  interested  by  such 
things,  of  an  event  that  happened  soon  after  I  built  this 
house  and  had  brought  my  family  to  it. 

"  It  was  a  beautiful  moonlight  night  in  the  month  of 
December.  The  ground  was  completely  covered  with  a 
brilliant  mantle  of  snow,  as  I  and  two  friends  of  mine  rode 
up  by  the  river  side  towards  the  point  where  you  left  your 
canoe  when  you  first  came  here.  The  river  was  entirely 
frozen  over,  except  at  those  places  where  the  stream  runs 
with  great  rapidity ;  and  we  quietly  rode  along  the  bank, 
chatting  on  a  variety  of  topics  with  great  cheerfulness, 
and  not  a  little  exhilarated  by  the  keen  but  dry  frosty  air 
which  swept  in  our  faces  over  the  vast  snow-covered  plains 
around. 

"  We  had  arrived  within  about  a  mile  of  the  descent  which 
leads  to  this  house,  and  were  anticipating  the  comforts  of 
a  good  supper  and  a  cheerful  fire,  after  a  long  and  weary 
ride,  when  we  heard,  borne  down  upon  the  wind,  the 
howling  of  a  pack  of  wolves.  During  frost  and  snow, 
sounds  are  carried  a  long  distance ;  and  it  appeared  as  if 
the  scene  of  the  chase,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  far  off. 
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Sometimes  the  sounds  seemed  to  die  away,  and  again  they 
rose  in  renewed  vigour.  We  soon  became  certain,  from 
the  increasing  loudness  of  the  cry,  that  a  large  pack  of  these 
ravenous  beasts  were  certainly  approaching  us,  and  we  were 
too  well  aware  of  the  extreme  danger  not  to  be  alarmed. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  defend  one's  self  against 
a  large  number  of  wolves,  driven  to  desperation  by  hunger, 
and  this  we  knew  well ;  so  that  it  became  requisite  to  take 
some  immediate  measures  to  secure  ourselves  from  the  dan- 
ger. Our  first  impulse  was  to  dash  off  at  full  speed  towards 
our  home,  which  we  had  no  doubt  we  could  reach  in  safety. 
We  quickened  our  pace,  therefore,  to  a  rapid  canter,  and 
had  just -turned  the  corner  of  a  rock  which  rises  above  the 
river  side,  when  we  perceived,  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
hundred  yards,  a  couple  of  horsemen  galloping  wildly  toward 
us,  and  at  a  distance  a  dark  mass  appeared  upon  the  ground, 
which  we  at  once  perceived  were  the  wolves  in  pursuit.  The 
strangers  hailed  us  in  great  excitement ;  and  perceiving  the 
impossibility  of  advancing  further,  we  at  once  turned  with 
them  and  fled  as  fast  as  our  horses  could  carry  us.  All 
those  who  were  with  me  were  strangers  to  the  country,  and 
it  lay  with  me  to  devise  some  means  of  safety.  I  knew  we 
could  easily  escape  by  ascending  trees  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  ravenous  brutes ;  but  we  should  in  that  case  lose  our 
horses  to  a  certainty,  besides  enjoying  the  not  very  desirable 
situation  of  a  perch  among  the  branches  of  a  tree,  in  a 
sharp  frost,  serenaded  for  seven  or  eight  hours  by  a  pack  of 
wolves. 

"  It  at  once  occurred  to  me  that  the  best  chance  of  safety 
would  be  to  make  a  run  for  a  log-house  which  I  had  erected  on 
a  stream  about  half-a-mile  off,  but  which  was  not  yet  roofed 
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in,  and  was  without  doors.  It  was  the  only  chance  I  knew  of 
by  which  to  save  our  horses,  and  I  doubted  not  we  should 
be  able  to  make  a  good  defence.  We  dashed  forward  and 
speedily  arrived  at  the  place,  rode  into  it,  dismounted,  and 
busied  ourselves  in  piling  up  some  planks  against  the  door- 
way. We  were  all  armed  with  rifles  and  knives ;  and  while 
I  took  upon  me  the  duty  of  seeing  that  our  fire-arms  were 
ready,  others  of  our  party  laboured  to  light  a  fire  in  the 
centre  of  the  enclosure,  one  of  the  best  additional  defences 
we  could  possess.  As  we  rode  up,  the  strangers  we  encoun- 
tered had  given  us  the  history  of  the  attack  to  which  they 
were  thus  exposed,  and  stated  that  the  horse  of  one  of  their 
number  having  become  lame,  and  the  other  giving  symptoms 
of  being  unable  to  hold  out  much  longer,  two  of  their  com- 
panions had  dismounted,  and  having  got  up  into  a  tree,  had 
left  their  horses  to  shift  for  themselves,  while  they  had 
ridden  on,  resolved  as  soon  as  possible  to  bring  them  assist- 
ance. 

"  While  we  were  busily  occupied  in  preparing  our  barri- 
cades, which  in  fact  was  good  employment,  during  so  severe 
a  frost,  even  had  there  been  no  other  reason  for  it,  we  heard 
the  howling  of  our  pursuers  as  they  evidently  drew  near. 
The  main  body,  which  was  still  at  some  distance,  was  not 
yet  in  sight,  when  an  immense  wolf,  perfectly  black,  dashed 
up  to  the  enclosure.  I  saluted  him  with  a  shot  which  broke 
his  leg,  and  he  lay  howling  in  the  snow  as  several  of  his 
brethren  came  up  the  rhill  to  the  charge,  and  were  almost 
immediately  followed  by  a  prodigious  pack  of  not  less  than 
forty  or  fifty,  howling  like  demons  as  they  came  on  our  scent. 
We  gave  them  a  volley  as  they  advanced,  but  it  produced 
little  effect ;  and  our  retreat  was  soon  surrounded  by  them, 
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howling  and  yelping  in  a  way  really  fearful.  Had  we  been 
out  of  the  enclosure  I  believe  nothing  could  have  saved  us. 
We  felt  not  a  little  excited ;  and  our  poor  horses,  by  their 
snorting,  hard  breathing,  and  the  terror  in  their  eyes,  which 
seemed  to  start  from  their  sockets,  appeared  almost  mad 
with  fear.  More  than  half-a-dozen  wolves,  while  we  were 
engaged  with  those  in  front,  leaped  upon  the  low  walls  at 
the  back  of  the  house,  and  threw  themselves  boldly  upon 
us ;  but  these  we  readily  destroyed,  for  the  wolf,  as  soon 
as  he  finds  himself  in  an  enclosed  space,  becomes  timid  and 
cowardly,  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in  knocking  the  in- 
truders on  the  head,  -without  getting  a  scratch.  Before  ten 
o'clock  we  had  destroyed  more  than  a  dozen  of  our  enemies 
outside  the  walls ;  and  our  fire  had  begun  to  blaze  cheerfully, 
so  that  we  felt  the  danger  was  nearly  over,  when,  to  my  great 
joy,  I  heard  in  the  distance  the  baying  of  hounds,  and  soon 
after  six  of  my  best  dogs  appeared,  careering  towards  us 
over  the  snow,  encouraged  by  the  well-known  voices  of  my 
men.  It  appeared  that  they  had  heard  our  shots ;  and  sus- 
pecting all  was  not  right,  knowing  we  were  to  return  that 
evening,  had  issued  forth  in  the  direction  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded.  No  sooner  had  the  dogs  appeared  than  our 
assailants  turned  tail,  and  scoured  away  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion, leaving  us  masters  of  the  field.  Before  returning  home, 
however,  we  set  out  in  search  of  the  strangers  who  had  been 
left  on  the  tree.  We  could  do  so  with  perfect  safety,  re- 
inforced as  we  were  by  our  dogs  and  additional  help,  and 
in  less  than  an  hour  came  up  to  the  place.  Here  we  learned 
a  most  distressing  history.  One  of  the  men  had,  by  some 
awkwardness,  fallen  from  his  place  on  the  tree,  and  as  he  was 
making  his  way  up,  he  had  been  pulled  back  by  an  immense 
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wolf,  and  torn  to  pieces  by  others.  His  bones  lay  scattered 
about,  and  the  snow  was  dyed  with  his  blood  !  The  horses 
were  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  the  poor  fellow  on  the  tree 
came  down  and  accompanied  us,  as  we  went  sadly  home- 
wards, and  by  the  bank  of  the  stream  we  discovered  the 
remains  of  one  of  the  horses,  who  had  run  more  than  a  couple 
of  miles  before  he  was  overtaken  and  devoured.  So  you 
see,"  said  Mr  Williams,  as  he  concluded,  "  our  forest  life  is  not 
wholly  without  its  romance." 

By  means  of  such  narratives  in  the  evenings,  and  sporting 
excursions  during  the  day,  we  passed  a  pleasant  time  at  the 
hospitable  log-house.  The  period  for  which  I  had  arranged 
to  be  absent  from  New  York  at  last  arrived,  and  we  took 
leave  of  our  kind  entertainer;  and  without  any  adventure 
worthy  of  being  related,  found  ourselves  again  in  the  great 
city,  where  I  discovered  that,  in  the  short  period  of  six  weeks, 
during  which  I  was  absent,  the  Cordelia  had  been  raised, 
floated  into  dock,  and  completely  refitted,  so  that  nothing 
now  remained  but  to  load  her  and  proceed  to  sea. 
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OUR  ship  was  soon'  ready  for  sea.  In  order  to  complete 
our  cargo,  we  were  to  proceed  to  the  coast  of  South  America, 
and  run  up  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon,  as  far  as  Para,  to  re- 
ceive a  quantity  of  sarsaparilla,  and  other  commodities,  to 
be  carried  to  England.  Everything  being  ready,  I  took 
leave  of  Mr  Jerrard,  with  whom  I  had  contracted  an  inti- 
mate friendship,  and  who,  I  am  sure,  felt  as  much  regret  at 
our  separation  as  I  did  myself.  Although  we  had  been  but 
a  few  weeks  together  in  our  forest  rambles,  even  that  short 
period,  in  which  we  shared  the  same  adventures  and  dangers, 
had  as  much  effect  in  cementing  our  acquaintance  with  each 
other  as  many  years  would  have  had  under  merely  ordinary 
circumstances. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  particulars  of  our  voyage  southwards, 
in  which  little  occurred  worth  relating.  We  made  an  ex- 
cellent passage,  and  in  due  time  dropped  our  anchor  off 
Para,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore.  This  city,  you 
must  know,  which  was  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the 
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seventeenth  century,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  river 
Guama  and  the  river  Para,  which,  with  many  other  great 
streams,  may  be  said  to  fall  into  the  sea  at  the  southern 
branch  of  the  vast  estuary  of  the  Amazon.  I  found  Para  a 
most  interesting  place.  The  climate  is  delightful,  although 
the  city  is  immediately  on  the  equator.  The  sun,  it  is  true,  is 
very  hot,  but  about  the  middle  of  the  day  the  sea-breeze 
sets  in,  bringing  clouds  and  rain,  so  that  the  atmosphere  is 
cooled  and  purified,  while  the  streets  are  washed  by  the 
showers.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the  evenings. 
I  was  unspeakably  charmed  with  the  extraordinary  luxuri- 
ance of  the  vegetable  productions  I  everywhere  beheld.  It 
is  quite  impossible,  in  these  northern  regions  of  ours,  even 
to  imagine  the  beauty  and  profusion  with  which  plants  and 
flowers  spring  up  in  tropical  countries.  In  the  gardens  of 
the  city,  I  beheld  the  beautiful  and  graceful  meriti-palm, 
the  cabbage-palm,  the  cocoa-nut,  the  cinnamon,  the  bread- 
fruit-tree, and  the  rich  green  vines  of  black  pepper,  besides 
innumerable  flowers  I  had  never  seen,  of  every  form  and 
every  colour.  I  recollect  to  this  day  the  feeling  of  novelty 
that  impressed  me  when  I  saw  some  of  the  rarest  flowers, 
which  are  in  Britain  found  only  in  hot-houses,  blooming 
unheeded  in  the  open  air.  I  was  very  much  struck,  too, 
by  the  almond-trees,  many  of  which  are  in  different  parts  of 
the  town,  and  form  very  remarkable  ornaments.  These  beauti- 
ful trees  throw  out  horizontal  branches,  which  encircle  the 
trunk.  The  lowest  circle  is  the  largest  in  circumference  ;  the 
inext  circle,  which  is  about  five  or  six  feet  from  the  first,  is 
less ;  and  so  on.  They  decrease  toward  the  top  of  the  tree, 
which,  consequently,  somewhat  resembles  a  Norfolk  pine. 
We  had  arrived  too  soon  at  Para,  for  the  sarsaparilla  and 
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other  drugs  we  were  to  take  on  board  had  not  yet  arrived. 
They  were  brought  great  distances  down  the  Amazon,  pro- 
bably as  much  as  two  and  even  three  thousand  miles,  in 
large  boats,  and  the  cargoes  had  often  to  be  taken  out  and 
carried  some  considerable  way  overland,  where  the  rivers 
are  rapid,  and  difficult  to  navigate  with  success.  It  was, 
therefore,  requisite  for  us  to  wait  a  considerable  time  before 
we  could  complete  our  cargo.  I  occupied  this  interval  in 
strolling  about  the  city;  and,  as  our  captain  was  well 
known  to  many  of  the  inhabitants,  I  possessed,  through 
him,  many  excellent  opportunities  of  seeing  what  was  wor- 
thy of  observation.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  to  whom  I 
was  introduced  shewed  me  some  of  the  wild  animals  of  the 
country,  which  they  kept  for  their  amusement.  One  gentle- 
man, who  was  an  extensive  merchant,  had  a  pair  of  beauti- 
ful anacondas,  or  serpents,  each  fully  twenty  feet  in  length. 
They  were  kept  in  cages.  I  had  never  before  heard  the  hiss 
of  a  large  snake,  and  I  can  only  compare  the  sound  these 
enormous  reptiles  produced  in  hissing  to  the  letting  off  of 
steam  from  an  overcharged  boiler.  When  they  hissed,  the 
peculiar  expression  of  their  eyes,  combined  with  the  sound 
itself,  impressed  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  the  malignant 
temper  of  the  serpents ;  and  the  hissing  was  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  an  effort  of  the  animals  to  strike  apparently  at  the 
bystanders,  for  they  darted  with  extreme  violence  and 
rapidity  from  their  coil  against  the  wirework  that  enclosed 
them,  lacerating  their  jaws  with  the  force  of  the  blow. 
They  were  seldom  fed,  and  seemed  to  live  for  months  with- 
out eating  anything ;  but  their  usual  fare  consisted  of  a  couple 
of  live  rats,  which  they  instantly  seized  and  crushed  to  death 
between  their  heads  and  a  fold  of  their  bodies.  Others  kept 
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tigers,  which,  having  been  taken  when  very  young,  had 
become  quite  docile  and  playful ;  but  as  they  were  some- 
times dangerous  to  strangers,  they  were  frequently  kept 
chained,  like  mastiffs,  in  the  court-yards  of  the  estab- 
lishment. One  gentleman  had  a  pair  of  black  tigers, 
which  he  had  taken  when  cubs  in  a  forest,  during  a 
hunting  expedition.  They  were  extremely  beautiful  animals. 
Although  black  in  appearance,  their  real  colour  was  a 
very  dark  maroon,  or  sort  of  deep  chocolate  colour,  but 
this,  which  was  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  was  covered  with 
black  spots,  so  closely  as  to  give  the  animal  the  appear- 
ance of  being  almost  quite  black  They  possessed  a  beau- 
tiful coat,  shining  and  glossy ;  their  eyes  were  fierce  in  the 
extreme  j  and  their  immense  array  of  claws  and  tusks, 
as  well  as  their  evidently  vast  strength,  rendered  them  truly 
formidable. 

I  was  much  amused  by  the'  fancy  of  one  gentleman  whom 
we  visited.  In  a  tank  in  his  garden  he  kept  several  of  the 
electric  eels,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much,  and  he  took 
me  to  see  them.  One  of  them  was  about  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  five  feet  in  length.  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
take  an  electric  shock  from  one  of  the  smaller  ones.  I  did 
not  feel  it  very  severely,  however ;  but  I  was  told  that  the 
inferior  animals  are  much  more  susceptible  of  it  than  man. 
The  owner  of  the  eels  told  me  that  one  of  his  horses  was 
jerked  off  his  feet,  and  fell  upon  the  ground  apparently 
stunned  for  a  moment,  merely  upon  drinking  from  a  tub 
in  which  one  of  the  eels  was  swimming.  I  have  no  doubt 
you  are  familiar  with  the  description  which  the  celebrated 
Humboldt  has  given  of  the  mode  in  which  these  eels  are 
frequently  captured,  which  proves  how  susceptible  quad- 
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rupeds  are  of  their  influence.  That  learned  naturalist  gives 
the  following  account.  He  says  : — 

"  Impatient  of  waiting,  and  having  obtained  very  uncer- 
tain results  from  an  electrical  eel  that  had  been  brought  to 
us  alive,  but  much  enfeebled,  we  repaired  to  the  Cano  de 
Bera  to  make  our  experiments  in  the  open  air,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  water  itself.  To  catch  the  gynmoti  with  nets  is 
very  difficult,  on  account  of  the  extreme  agility  of  the  fish, 
which  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  like  serpents.  The  Indians 
told  us  they  fish  with  horses.  We  found  it  difficult  to  form 
an  idea  of  this  extraordinary  manner  of  fishing ;  but  we 
soon  saw  our  guides  return  from  the  savannah,  which  they 
had  been  scouring  for  wild  horses  and  mules.  They  brought 
about  thirty  with  them,  which  they  forced  to  enter  the  pool, 
llie  extraordinary  noise  caused  by  the  horses'  hoofs  makes 
the  fish  issue  from  the  mud,  and  excites  them  to  combat. 
These  yellowish  and  livid  eels,  resembling  large  aquatic  ser- 
pents, swim  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  crowd  under 
the  bellies  of  the  horses  and  mules.  A  contest  between 
animals  of  so  different  organization  furnishes  a  very  striking 
spectacle.  The  Indians,  provided  with  harpoons  and  long 
slender  reeds,  surround  the  pool  closely,  and  some  climb 
upon  the  trees,  the  branches  of  which  extend  horizontally 
over  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"By  their  wild  cries,  and  the  length  of  their  reeds,  they 
prevent  the  horses  from  running  away  and  reaching  the 
bank  of  the  pool.  The  eels,  stunned  by  the  noise,  defend 
themselves  by  the  repeated  discharge  of  their  electric  bat- 
teries. During  a  long  time  they  seem  to  prove  victorious. 
Several  horses  sink  beneath  the  violence  of  the  invisible 
strokes,  which  they  receive  from  all  sides,  in  organs  the 
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most  essential  to  life,  and,  stunned  by  the  force  and  fre- 
quency of  the  strokes,  sink  beneath  the  water.  Others, 
panting,  with  mane  erect  and  haggard  eyes  expressing 
anguish,  raise  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  flee  from  the 
storm  by  which  they  are  overtaken.  They  are  driven  back 
by  the  Indians  into  the  middle  of  the  water ;  but  a  small 
number  succeed  in  eluding  the  active  vigilance  of  the  fisher- 
men. These  regain  the  shore,-  stumbling  at  every  step,  and 
stretch  themselves  on  the  sand,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and 
their  limbs  benumbed  by  the  electric  shocks  of  the  gyrnnoti. 

"In  less  than  five  minutes  two  horses  were  drowned. 
The  eel,  being  five  feet  long,  and  pressing  itself  against  the 
belly  of  the  horse,  makes  a  discharge  along  the  whole  extent 
of  the  electric  organ.  It  attacks  at  once  the  breast,  the 
intestines,  and  the  abdominal  nerves.  It  is  natural  that  the 
effect  felt  by  the  horses  should  be  more  powerful  than  that 
produced  upon  man  by  the  touch  of  the  same  fish  at  only  one 
of  his  extremities.  The  horses  are  probably  not  killed,  but 
only  stunned.  They  are  drowned  from  the  impossibility  of 
rising  amid  the  prolonged  struggle  between  the  other  horses 
and  the  eels. 

"  We  had  little  doubt  that  the  fishing  would  terminate  by 
killing  successively  all  the  animals  engaged ;  but  by  degrees 
the  impetuosity  of  this  unequal  combat  diminished,  and  the 
wearied  gymnoti  dispersed.  They  require  a  long  rest  and 
abundant  nourishment  to  repair  what  they  have  lost  of  gal- 
vanic force.  The  mules  and  horses  appear  less  frightened. 
Their  manes  are  no  longer  bristled,  and  their  eyes  express 
less  dread.  The  gymnoti  approach  timidly  the  edge  of  the 
marsh,  when  they  are  taken  by  means  of  small  harpoons 
fastened  to  long  cords.  When  the  cords  are  very  dry,  the 
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Indians  feel  no  shock  in  raising  the  fish  into  the  air.  In  a 
few  minutes  we  had  five  large  eels,  the  greater  part  of  which 
were  but  slightly  wounded." 

You  must  know  that  the  city  of  Para  obtains  its  supply 
of  butcher  meat,  consisting  chiefly  of  beef,  from  the  great 
.  island  of  Marajo,  which  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon.  The  island  possesses  extremely  rich  soil,  and  is 
a  great  grazing  country,  containing  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  square  miles.  The  cattle  are  brought  up  to  Para 
in  small  vessels  built  for  the  purpose.  Anxious  to  see  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  country,  and  knowing  that  our  ship 
must  necessarily  wait  for  some  time,  I  took  advantage,  a  few 
days  after  my  arrival,  of  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
island.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that,  in  the  little  time  at 
my  command,  I  could  see  much  of  a  country  which  is  three 
hundred  miles  in  length,  and  two  hundred,  at  least,  in 
breadth,  but  my  voyage  was  not  without  considerable  interest 
to  me,  although  not  accompanied  with  much  in  the  way  of 
romantic  adventure. 

I  obtained  an  interesting  account  of  the  mode  in  which 
the  India-rubber  is  prepared,  and  which  is  produced  in  great 
quantities  on  most  of  the  great  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Amazon,  for  we  landed,  on  our  way  to  Marajo, 
on  an  island  where  there  was  an  establishment  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  labourers  were  busily  occupied  in  gathering  the 
substance,  and  I  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  whole 
process,  which  I  will  describe  to  you. 

It  appears  that  the  season  for  the  labour  is  from  July  to 
January,  for  the  river  is  then  low ;  and  at  other  times  the 
water  is  so  high  as  to  overflow  all  the  low  lands  where  the 
India-rubber  tree  grows,  so  that  the  process  cannot  then  be 
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carried  on.  The  tree  is  tall  and  straight,  with  a  smooth 
bark,  and  sometimes  grows  to  the  diameter  of  eighteen 
inches,  and  even  more.  In  order  to  collect  the  juice,  a 
longitudinal  gash  is  made  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  with  a 
hatchet  or  tomahawk,  and  a  wedge  of  wood  being  inserted 
to  keep  the  incision  open,  a  small  cup  of  clay  is  stuck 'to. 
the  tree  just  below  it.  These  incisions  are  made  all  round 
the  tree,  and  the  little  cups  form  a  circle  round  the  trunk. 
Into  these  cups  the  juice,  of  the  colour  of  milk,  con- 
tinues to  run  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  each  cup  is  found 
to  contain  from  three  to  five  tablespoons'  full.  When  it 
ceases  to  run,  the  cups  are  collected,  and  the  milk  is  poured 
into  a  larger  earthen  vessel,  and  the  operation  of  forming  it 
into  shapes  is  commenced  at  once,  otherwise  the  juice 
coagulates.  In  order  to  this  process,  a  fire  is  made  on  the 
ground  of  the  seeds  of  nuts  of  a  kind  of  palm-tree,  and  an 
earthen  pot,  with  the  bottom  out,  is  placed  over  the  fire,  so 
that  the  smoke  from  the  burning  seeds  comes  up  through 
the  aperture.  Over  this  primitive  sort  of  furnace  the 
operator  pursues  his  work.  The  usual  shape  of  the  India- 
rubber  is  that  of  a  bottle ;  but  shoes  and  other  articles  are 
also  made.  A  mould  for  this  purpose  is  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  stick,  and  over  this  mould  the  workman  pours  a 
coat  of  the  milk.,  and  then  passes  it  through  the  smoke 
until  it  is  dry.  Another  coat  is  then  put  on,  and  again 
dried,  and  so  on,  until  the  India-rubber  has  attained  the 
required  degree  of  thickness.  A  large  quantity  of  India- 
rubber  is  sent  out  to  Para,  and  thence  shipped  for  Europe. 

The  great  island  of  Marajo,  and  almost  all  the  other 
islands  scattered  round  it,  are  infested  by  ounces  and  other 
specimens  of  the  feline  race.  In  the  former,  vast  numbers 
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of  cattle  are  destroyed  by  these  ravenous  beasts  every  year, 
and  many  fall  victims  to  the  alligators,  which  are  of  im- 
mense size,  and  abound  in  every  creek  and  inlet. 

A  very  melancholy  incident  had  occurred,  a  short  time 
before  my  visit,  near  a  village  on  one  of  the  minor  islands. 
One  of  the  natives,  a  very  interesting  young  woman,  retired 
to  a  lonely  spot  near  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 
The  usual  mode  which  many  of  the  people  adopt — perhaps 
to  escape  the  danger  of  going  into  the  river — is  to  pour 
water  upon  their  heads  out  of  a  large  gourd  or  calabash. 
The  poor  girl  was  thus  employed,  sitting  on  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  near  the  river.  It  had  already  become  almost  twilight, 
a  time  when  the  alligators  begin  to  move  about  in  search 
of  prey,  after  being  inactive  during  the  heat  of  day.  Near 
the  place  where  she  sat  was  a  large  quantity  of  sedges 
growing  on  the  bank  of  the  river;  and  while  she  was  occu- 
pied in  pouring  water  on  her  head — which  probably  pre- 
vented her  hearing  any  noise — an  immense  alligator,  which 
my  informant  said  was  more  than  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  issued  from  the  covert  behind  her,  and  seized  her, 
holding  her  across  the  middle  in  its  enormous  jaws  with  the 
facility  with  which  a  cat  holds  a  mouse.  The  miserable 
woman  screamed  aloud  in  her  anguish,  and  some  of  her 
friends  rushed  to  her  assistance,  but  to  no  purpose.  The 
monster  which  had  seized  her  dashed  into  the  water  before 
they  could  render  any  aid — which  indeed,  from  the  size 
and  ferocity  of  the  brute,  would  have  been  wholly  ineffectual 
— and  disappeared  in  the  depths  of  the  stream.  The  inci- 
dent filled  the  bystanders  with  horror,  and  vow^s  of  ven- 
geance against  the  alligator  were  fiercely  uttered;  but  he 
was  never  destroyed. 
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The  rivers  abound  with  a  variety  of  fish,  and  a  great 
number  of  people  were  employed  at  various  parts  of  the 
river  in  taking  them.  It  so  happened  that,  'observing  a 
number  of  canoes  setting  off  for  the  purpose-,  I  took  a 
fancy  to  accompany  the  expedition,  and  readily  obtained 
leave.  We  pulled  up  a  small  river,  which  the  -Indians  in 
the  boat  stated  was  the  best  fishing  stream  in  that  quarter; 
and  towards  evening  we  arrived  at  a  broad  part  of  the 
river,  the  shores  of  which  presented  on  each  side  a  fine  beach 
of  sand,  suited  well  to  the  drawing  of  nets.  The  whole  of 
the  adjoining  country,  however,  was  densely  covered  with 
wood ;  while  nearer  the  margin  of  the  stream,  the  land  \vas 
fringed  with  reeds  and  flags  of  luxuriant  growth.  '  Having 
gone  ashore,  the  crew  of  the  canoe  occupied  themselves  in 
running  the  net  out  into  the  stream,  and  then  hauling  it 
ashore  with  various  success.  When  their  labours  were  over, 
they  lit  a  fire  upon  the  beach,  and  we  made  a  hearty  meal 
of  some  fine  fish  which  had  been  taken.  While  they  were 
thus  occupied,  I  strolled  away  from  the  party  along  flie 
margin  of  the  water,  delighted  by  the  extreme  luxuriance 
and  beauty  of  the  vegetation,  and  perfect  solitude  and 
quiet  everywhere  prevailing.  As  I  advanced  beyond  a 
point  which  projected  into  the  water,  I  witnessed  a  remark- 
able spectacle,  which  I  was  assured  was  by  no  means  un- 
common. I  beheld  an  immense  tiger,  black  as  jet,  extended 
at  full  length  on  a  large  stone,  the  surface  of  which  was  on 
a  level  with  the  water.  It  was  about  thirty  yards  from  me. 
From  time  to  time  the  tiger  struck  the  surface  of  the  water 
with  his  tail,  and  at  the  same  moment  raised  one  of  his 
fore-paws  and  seized  on  a  large  fish,  which  he  drew  out  of 
the  water  and  proceeded  to  tear  in  pieces.  I  was  greatly 
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astonished  at  the  extraordinary  stratagem  thus  practised, 
which  certainly  seemed  more  like  reason  than  mere  instinct ; 
for  I  subsequently  learned  that  the  fish,  which  are  on  the 
watch  for  fruits  that  continually  fall  from  the  branches  of 
the  trees  into  the  water,  are  deceived  by  the  noise  made  by 
the  animal's  tail,  and,  unsuspectingly  rising  to  seize  upon 
the  supposed  prize,  fall  into  the  claws  of  their  cunning  foe. 
I  was  greatly  tempted,  having  my  rifle  with  me,  to  fire  at 
the  tiger ;  but  being  alone,  and  knowing  the  ferocity  of  the 
animal  which  leads  him,  if  wounded,  to  attack  his  enemy 
with  a  degree  of  courage  and  fierceness  very  different  from 
that  which  many  of  the  race  exhibit,  I  did  not  fire,  unwilling 
to  run  the  risk  of  missing  my  aim.  On  my  return,  the 
Indians  were  sitting  round  the  fire,  smoking  with  great 
satisfaction,  and  I  seated  myself  among  the  group,  and 
listened  to  a  variety  of  characteristic  tales  which  they 
related  chiefly  of  their 'piscatory  labours.  It  was  now 
getting  dusk,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  pass  the  night  on 
shore,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  purpose.  The  fire 
was  replenished  as  a  safeguard  from  the  numerous  tigers 
that  prowled  through  the  forests ;  and  our  hammocks,  which 
had  been  brought  in  the  canoe,  were  attached  to  the 
branches  of  trees  out  of  reach  of  any  serious  danger;  and 
at  last  the  boats  being  pushed  out  into  the  stream,  I  and 
several  of  the  crew  crept  into  our  suspended  sleeping-places 
to  seek  the  needful  repose. 

My  hammock  was  hanging  to  the  bough  of  a  tree  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  fire,  and  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground.  As  I  crept  into  it,  I  saw  that  an  old  man,  one  of 
our  crew,  still  lingered  by  the  fire  enjoying  his  pipe. 
From  time  to  time  I  continued  my  conversation  with  him, 
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during  which  he  told  me  numerous  incidents,  proving  the 
very  considerable  danger  to  which  the  inhabitants  were 
often  exposed  from  the  wild  animals  infesting  the  planta- 
tions and  woods  of  the  islands  as  well  as  the  mainland. 
He  told  how  people  had  often  been  seized  upon  while  asleep, 
and  torn  to  pieces  by  the  "  tiger,"  as  the  jaguar  or  panther 
is  generally  called  in  South  America. 

As  he  spoke,  I  heard  a  very  peculiar  note  arising  from 
among  the  trees  at  no  great  distance.  It  was  evidently  the 
note  of  a  bird,  and  I  never  heard  so  wild  and  plaintive  a 
cry.  It  was  precisely  such  a  cry  as  would  be  uttered  by  a 
creature  in  deep  despair. 

"What  is  that  cry?"  said  I  to  the  old  Indian,  who  had 
for  some  minutes  been  quietly  smoking  and  gazing  on  the 
blazing  embers. 

"  Oh,"  said  he,  "  that  is  '  El  Alma  Perdida ' — the  Lost 
Soul." 

"The  Lost  Soul!"  said  I,  "What  do  you  mean?  do 
you  not  think  it  is  the  cry  of  some  night  bird  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  it  is  the  cry  of  a  night 
bird;  and  as  I  must  get  into  my  hammock,  I  will  tell  you 
the  story,  which  is  quite  short,  however." 

I  begged  he  would  do  so,  and  he  thus  proceeded- — 

"  Very  many  years  ago,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  which 
flows  through  the  district  called  Diamantino,  there  lived  a 
man  and  his  wife.  The  man's  name  was  Alvarez.  He  was 
by  extraction  a  Spaniard,  and  his  occupation  was  that  of  a 
sort  of  overseer  of  the  diamond  mines,  for  which  the  district 
he  resided  in  has  been  so  long  celebrated.  It  was  part  of 
his  duty  to  see  that  none  of  the  slaves  employed  in  collect- 
'  ing  these  precious  stones  made  away  with  any  of  them,  and 
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this,  by  the  way,  was  very  frequently  a  difficult  task.  In- 
deed, in  spite  of  all  he  or  his  brother  overseers  could  do, 
very  large  stones  often  found  their  way  out  of  the  district. 
Nor  was  this  to  be  wondered  at,  especially  at  the  period  I 
refer  to,  for  then  diamonds  were  much  less  scarce  than  they 
now  are,  and  sometimes  very  fine  ones  were  found  in  the 
crops  of  fowls,  and  occasionally,  even  in  common  garden 
ground ;  these,  and  such  as  were  discovered  in  a  similarly 
accidental  manner,  could  scarcely  be  accounted  for  by  the 
finders. 

"  Well,  then,  Alvarez  and  his  wife  lived  together  in  great 
peace  and  happiness,  for  he  was  a  good  soul,  as  was  fully 
proved  by  his  kind  and  gentle  conduct  to  the  poor  slaves, 
by  whom  he  was  accordingly  much  beloved.  The  stream 
by  which  he  lived  was  one  which  to  this  day  is  celebrated 
for  the  fine  gems  found  in  its  channel ;  and  the  beauty  of 
the  place  where  his  little  dwelling  stood,  and  indeed  the 
loveliness  of  the  whole  district,  were  a  subject  of  wonder, 
even  in  this  country,  where,  as  a  general  rule,  the  charms 
of  natural  scenery  are  so  remarkable.  It  was  a  wide  valley, 
bounded  on  both  sides  by  magnificent  mountains,  the  sides 
of  which,  in  some  instances  sloping  downwards  almost  to 
the  margin  of  the  river,  were  intersected  by  ravines  and 
glens,  each  of  them  vocal  with  the  murmurs  of  its  moun- 
tain brook  or  flashing  cataract.  Some  of  the  hills  were 
covered  with  turf,  others  clothed  with  majestic  forest-trees 
the  dimensions  of  which  were  such  as  could  have  been  pro- 
duced only  during  the  lapse  of  many  centuries.  Here  and 
there,  along  the  valley,  were  groves  of  the  stately  palm,  or 
the  drooping  and  elegant  tree-fern,  mingled  with  the  deli, 
cately-stemmed  acacia,  rising  from  amidst  a  rich  and  luxur- 
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iant  under-growth  of  ferns,  creepers  and  succulent  plants  of 
every  conceivable  variety  of  form  and  hue.  Many  of  these 
trees  and  plants  were  covered  with  flowers,  and  among  them 
thousands  of  red-headed  cardinals,  parroquets,  and  other 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage  glanced  and  fluttered  from  morn- 
ing to  night.  With  the  sun  shining  brightly  in  the  deep, 
blue,  and  cloudless  sky,  and  a  fresh  cool  breeze  blowing 
from  the  hills  and  rustling  among  the  rich  and  varied 
foliage,  the  place  exhibited  features  of  -more  exquisite 
beauty  than  were  ever  pictured  in  the  most  fervid  imagina- 
tion of  a  poet. 

"  In  this  earthly  paradise  dwelt  Alvarez.  His  wife  was 
singularly  beautiful,  and  would  have  been  remarkable  for 
her  personal  appearance  even  in  the  capital,  where  the 
women  of  Spanish  extraction  are  so  distinguished  for  their 
beauty.  The  couple  had  one  child,  on  whom  they  lavished 
the  fondest  affections.  It  was  a  little  girl  of  four  years  old, 
of  singular  loveliness  and  intelligence.  Contented  with  their 
lot,  blessed  in  each  other's  society,  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  them,  there  seemed  to  be  nothing  wanting  to  com- 
plete the  happiness  of  this  amiable  couple.  Their  happi- 
ness, however,  was  not  destined  to  endure. 

"  One  evening,  as  was  usual  with  them,  the  parents  took 
their  way  to  a  neighbouring  spring  to  fetch  water  for  their 
domestic  purposes.  They  were  accompanied  by  their  little 
girl,  whom  they  never  lost  sight  o£  On  arriving  at  the 
spring,  while  the  wife  was  occupied  in  filling  her  pitcher, 
singing,  as  she  did  so,  to  her  little  girl  an  old  Spanish  ballad, 
Alvarez  left  them  in  order  to  give  instructions  to  some  of 
the  slaves  who  resided  at  a  little  distance  down  the  river, 
desiring  his  wife  to  await  his  return,  as  he  would  not  be 
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long  absent.  His  absence,  however,  continued  much  longer 
than  his  wife  expected ;  and  becoming  alarmed,  she  went  in 
quest  of  him,  leaving  the  child  at  the  spring,  where  it  was 
scarcely  possible  it  could  be  exposed  to  any  sort  of  danger. 
She  was  not  long  absent,  having  met  her  husband  returning, 
but  when  they  had  retraced  their  steps  to  the  spring,  the 
child  was  gone  !  No  words  can  describe  the  horror  and 
consternation  of  the  father  and  mother.  With  unutterable 
anguish  they  searched  every  bush  and  every  thicket,  calling 
in  vain  upon  their  child.  No  sound  replied  to  their  frantic 
cries,  but  the  voices  of  the  birds  which  were  startled  from 
their  boughs  by  their  lamentation.  Joined  by  bands  of  the 
miners,  they  scoured  the  country  round  about  their  abode 
the  whole  night,  little  heeding  the  danger  they  ran  from  the 
prowling  jaguar  or  the  lurking  serpent.  Day  after  day  the 
search  was  renewed,  but  in  vain,  and  every  hour  that  passed 
rendered  it  more  and  more,  hopeless.  What  became  of  the 
little  innocent  could  never  be  discovered.  At  length,  on  re- 
visiting the  spring,  in  the  vain  hope  of  tracing  the  path 
which  the  child  might  have  taken,  or  perhaps  to  contem- 
plate the  place  where  they  had  last  beheld  the  object  of 
their  affection,  the  bereaved  mourners  heard  a  v<5ice  from 
the  neighbouring  grove  distinctly  uttering  the  syllables, 
'  Pa-pa  !  Mam-ma  ! '  With  eager  hope  of  embracing  their 
lost  child,  the  unhappy  pair  hastened  toward  the  sound — 
the  voice,  however,  was  again  heard  in  another  direction — 
and  after  a  long  and  anxious  pursuit  they  found  it  to  pro- 
ceed from  a  little  bird,  which  never  till  that  time  had  been 
seen  or  known  in  the  district.  With  the  fervid  imagination 
peculiar  to  the  Spaniards,  and  the  superstition  which  fre- 
quently has  its  birth  among  those  inhabiting  secluded  and 
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romantic  districts,  the  bereaved  pair  fancied  that  the  soul  of 
their  little  girl  now  animated  the  bird  which  had  thus  made 
its  appearance,  and  their  grief  became  somewhat  lessened 
by  observing  the  feathered  stranger  become  an  inhabitant 
of  their  valley,  and  take  up  its  abode  near  their  dwelling. 
They  gave  it  the  name  of  El  Alma  Perdida,  or  the  Lost 
Soul,  which  it  has  retained  to  the  present  day." 

"  What  could  have  become  of  the  poor  child  1 "  said  I, 
as  the  old  man  concluded  the  melancholy  narrative. 

"  Oh  of  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,"  said  my  com- 
panion ;  "  she  must  have  been  carried  off  by  some  wild  beast. 
I  need  not  tell  you  how  numerous  and  how  savage  they 
are  all  along  the  course  of  this  river." 

Having  supplied  the  fire  with  fuel,  the  fisherman  arose 
from  his  seat,  observing  that  it  was  no  longer  safe,  and 
having  climbed  the  adjoining  tree,  threw  himself  into  his 
hammock.  I  was  now  left  alone,  and  the  most  perfect 
silence  prevailed,  broken  only  by  the  occasional  cry  of  the 
tiger  as  he  ranged  the  adjoining  woods,  or  the  plash  of  a 
large  fish  or  alligator  in  the  neighbouring  stream.  The 
circumstances  under  which  the  tales  I  had  heard  were 
related — the  glimmering  of  the  fire,  which  cast  a  ruddy 
glare  upon  the  trunks  of  the  trees  around  and  on  the  water 
of  the  river — the  dark  and  gloomy  forest  in  the  vicinity, 
and  its  fierce  inhabitants,  whose  voices  now  and  again 
sounded  on  the  night  air — and  the  wailing  cry  of  the  little 
bird,  the  subject  of  the  romantic  legend  related  to  me — all 
these  things  tended  to  banish  sleep  from  my  eyes,  and 
when  I  at  last  fell  into  a  troubled  slumber,  I  was  visited 
by  many  confused  dreams  of  being  lost  in  the  pathless 
woods,  attacked  by  alligators,  and  pursued  by  tigers.  These 
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visions  in  their  turn  died  away,  and  I  awoke  at  last  in 
broad  day  light  to  find  the  Indians  again  busy  with  their 
nets,  and  just  hauling  on  shore  a  large  number  of  fish. 

Such  was  the  character  of  my  adventures  while  absent 
from  Para,  to  which  place,  however,  I  soon  afterwards 
returned  without  meeting  with  anything  very  much  worthy 
of  attention,  but  more  than  ever  astonished  and  delighted 
with  the  exuberant  beauty  and  fertility  of  that  portion  of 
Brazil  which  I  thus  for  a  time  had  visited. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Peregrine  quits  the  shores  of  South  America — A  storm  at  sea — A  strange 
sail — New  undertaking — A  ship  foundering  at  sea — Afloat  in  an 
open  boat — Gale  at  sea — Suffering  from  thirst — Death  of  the  captain 
of  the  schooner — Indications  of  approaching  land — The  coast  of 
Africa — Delight  on  the  discovery  of  fresh  water. 

I  BADE  farewell  to  the  hospitable  citizens  of  Para  with  a 
degree  of  regret  which  I  should  scarcely  believe  to.be  possible 
on  so  brief  an  acquaintance.  I  should  have  had  no  objections 
to  a  much  longer  residence  among  a  people  so  kindly  dis- 
posed and  so  amiable,  and  in  a  land  possessing  so  many 
natural  charms ;  but  weightier  considerations  than  those 
springing  merely  from  feelings  or  from  taste  rendered  a. 
protracted  sojourn  out  of  the  question.  As  soon,  there- 
fore, as  our  cargo  was  shipped,  we  weighed  anchor,  dropped 
down  the  river,  and  in  a  few  days  found  ourselves  once 
more  on  the  dark  green  waters  of  the  ocean,  rapidly 
increasing  our  distance  from  the  shores  of  Brazil. 

We  had  enjoyed  a  fine  run  of  some  three  weeks  on  our  home- 
ward voyage,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  weather  had 
been  all  a  sailor  could  desire.  A  continuance  of  the  steady 
wind  under  which  we  had  been  sailing  would  soon  have  wafted 
us  across  the  Atlantic;  but  we  were  destined  to  experience 
the  vicissitudes  so  frequent  in  the  warmer  latitudes.  One 
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morning  after  we  had  been  running  all  night  under  a  strong 
breeze  from  the  south-west,  we  found  the  wind  gradually 
decreasing,  and  by  noon  there  was  almost  a  complete  calm ; 
so  that,  although  all  our  sails  were  set,  the  motion  of  our 
vessel  was  scarcely  perceptible.  The  sea  was  smooth  as  a 
mirror,  except  where  at  intervals  slight  "  cat's-paws,"  as  the 
sailors  call  them,  curled  the  surface.  At  length  the  breezes, 
light  as  they  were,  died  away,  and  the  Cordelia  lay  on  the 
water  without  the  slightest  perceptible  motion.  Nothing,  at 
the  same  time,  could  be  more  glorious  than  the  surrounding 
scene ;  the  cloudless  sky  overhead,  the  ocean  below,  bound- 
less and  expansive  as  the  heavens  overarching  it,  reflecting 
the  brilliant  glare  of  the  sun,  with  here  and  there  the  surface 
broken  by  the  gambols  of  some  of  the  finny  tribes,  or  by 
the  descent  of  some  sea-bird  to  seize  its  unwary  prey.  The 
sailor's  occupation  was  gone,  and  the  men  strolled  about 
the  deck,  or  conversed  together  in  little  groups,  patiently 
waiting  the  arrival  of  a  breeze. 

The  captain  and  I  were  seated  in  the  cabin  overhauling 
our  log-book,  and  I  was  about  to  make  an  entry  of  an 
observation  I  had  recently  taken,  as  well  as  of  the  state  of 
the  weather  and  the  position  of  our  ship,  when  he  cast  his 
eye  upon  the  barometer  which  hung  before  him,  and  started 
to  his  feet. 

"  Ha ! "  he  exclaimed,  hastening  to  inspect  the  instru- 
ment. "  Look  here.  There's  a  fall  of  the  mercury  with  a 
vengeance  ! " 

I  got  up  and  stood  beside  the  silent  monitor.  The 
mercury  was  much  lower  on  the  tube  than  ever  I  had 
seen  it. 

"  Very  extraordinary,  captain,"  said  I. 
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"  Ay,  you  may  say  so,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  we  must 
attend  to  it.  Come  away." 

We  hastened  on  deck.  Nothing  we  could  observe  indi- 
cated the  slightest  change  hi  the  weather.  The  same  clear, 
cloudless  sky — the  same  tranquil  water — the  same  motion- 
less sails — everything  as  it  was. 

The  captain  looked  round  the  horizon  with  a  scrutinising 
gaze,  but  neither  his  observation  nor  his  experience  suggested 
any  cause  of  anxiety. 

"What  say  you,  Peregrine?"  he  at  last  said,  addressing  me. 
"  What  say  you  ?  Shall  we  take  the  hint  from  the  mercury 
or  our  own  skill,  eh  1 " 

"  From  the  mercury,"  I  replied;  "and  if  you  will  take  my 
advice,  the  sooner  the  better.  Look  there !" 

As  I  spoke  I  pointed  to  the  east.  A  superficial  observer 
would'  have  seen  nothing  in  that  direction  more  than 
another,  and  a  landsman,  had  he  seen  anything  remarkable, 
would  not  have  considered  the  phenomenon  of  much 
moment.  The  atmosphere  was  slightly  but  perceptibly 
different  in  that  quarter  from  its  general  condition.  It  was 
clearer  and  lighter  than  elsewhere ;  and  especially,  close  to 
the  horizon,  there  appeared  a  line  of  light  brighter  than  the 
general  brightness  everywhere  around.  The  captain  scanned 
the  heavens  in  the  direction  I  indicated. 

"  There  is  not  much  to  be  seen,  though,"  said  he ;  "  but 
the  fact  is,  I  don't  like  it.  At  any  rate,  nothing  like  being 
ready." 

The  order  of  the  captain  was  then  uttered,  and  the  sea- 
men, not  a  little  astonished,  hastened  at  the  command  to 
clew  up  the  sails,  haul  down  the  topmasts,  and  make  all 
snug. 
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WMle  tlie  work  was  going  on,  the  indications  I  had 
observed  became  more  marked,  and  on  going  down  to  exa- 
mine the  marine  barometer,  I  found  the  column  of  mercury 
had  sunk  still  lower  than  before.  The  eastern  horizon  was 
now  rapidly  assuming  a  new  aspect.  A  long  bank  of  clouds 
had  arisen  as  if  out  of  the  ocean,  and  were  rapidly  ascending 
higher  and  higher  in  the  air.  Still  there  was  a  dead  calm. 
At  last  all  doubts  were  at  an  end ;  the  storm  was  coming. 
While  the  ship  lay  becalmed,  and  the  water  around  her  was 
smooth  as  a  mirror,  we  already  heard  the  noise  of  the  wind, 
and  beheld  at  a  distance  the  surface  already  bursting  into 
waves  beneath  its  power.  Down  at  last  came  the  blast,  but 
we  were  happily  prepared.  With  a  roar  like  thunder  the 
wind  rushed  upon  our  ship,  driving  before  it  a  cloud  of 
spray.  Had  our  sails  been  spread,  we  should  infallibly 
have  been  laid  on  our  beam-ends ;  as  it  was,  our  gallant 
ship  heeled  over,  till  the  lee-side  was  under  water,  but  speedily 
righting  again,  strode  bravely  before  the  hurricane.  Close 
as  our  sails  were  clewed,  almost  every  one  of  them 
yielded  to  the  tremendous  force  of  the  wind,  and  were 
blown  away  in  ribbons.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
put  the  vessel  before  the  wind.  I  never  had  beheld  so 
sudden  and  terrific  a  storm.  In  a  few  minutes  the  whole 
heavens  were  as  black  as  night;  thunder  reverberated 
overhead,  and  the  lightning  flashed  around  us  incessantly 
as  we  dashed  onward  on  the  waves,  now  raised  in  tremen- 
dous billows,  which  followed  our  ship  in  her  career  as  if 
eager  to  swallow  her.  up. 

The  storm  raged  with  unabated  violence  the  whole  of  that 
day  and  the  following  night.  At  last  all  cause  of  anxiety 
was  over,  and  we  were  again  enabled  to  resume  our  former 
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track,  having  weathered  the  gale  in  perfect  safety.  How 
we  admired  that  wonderful  instrument,  to  whose  timely 
warning  we  owed  our  rescue  from  inevitable  destruction  ! 
How  thankful  did  we  feel  to  that  gracious  Providence  which 
watched  over  us  amid  the  perils  of  sea  and  land !  But  I 
must  hasten  on  in  my  story. 

We  continued  to  run  in  our  former  direction  for  some  two 
or  three  days,  when  early  in  the  morning  the  man  at  the 
round  top  shouted  out  that  there  was  a  sail  right  ahead. 
Continuing  our  course,  we  came  up  with  her  in  a  few  hours, 
and  found  she  was  a  large  schooner,  deeply  laden.  It  was 
evident  she  had  suffered  much  during  the  same  storm  which 
we  had  encountered,  and  a  signal  of  distress  was  flying  as 
she  lay  to.  We  ran  up  near  her,  and  lowered  a  boat,  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  the  state  of  affairs,  and  render  any 
aid  in  our  power.  On  going  on  board  I  found  matters  in  a 
bad  state.  The  schooner,  which  was  bound  from  Bristol  to 
the  Cape,  had  been  caught  by  the  late  tempest  wholly  un- 
prepared ;  had  narrowly  escaped  being  upset,  but  had  met 
a  severe  disaster,  three  of  her  best  hands  had  been  washed 
overboard,  and  had  perished ;  the  mate  had  been  killed  by 
the  fall  of  the  topmast,  which  had  broken  short  at  the  first 
blast  of  the  storm ;  and  the  captain  was  in  his  cabin,  seriously 
injured  from  the  same  cause.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  the 
vessel  short  of  hands,  but  deprived  of  the  services  of  those 
who  alone  were  able  to  direct  her  progress  with  certainty. 
I  found,  moreover,  that  she  had  been  much  strained  during 
the  storm,  and  had  either  become  leaky,  or  had  taken  in  a 
quantity  of  water  during  the  temporary  straining  of  her 
timbers.  She  had,  however,  been  pumped  nearly  dry  by 
the  time  we  fell  in  with  her ;  and  but  for  the  loss  of  the 
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captain,  the  mate,  and  the  portion  of  the  crew  referred  to, 
all  would  have  been  well  enough.  I  went  down  below  to 
see  the  captain,  whom  I  found  confined  to  his  berth  unable 
to  move.  I  told  him  who  I  was ;  and  he  earnestly  entreated 
me  to  take  charge  of  his  ship,  and  get  a  few  men  out  of  the 
Cordelia,  assuring  me  that  a  most  valuable  cargo  was  on 
board,  and  I  should  be  well  rewarded. 

I  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to  undertake  the  duty ;  the 
truth  is  I  had  no  great  desire  to  return  home  so  soon,  and 
I  felt, — what  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  in  such  circum- 
stances,— that  I  was  in  a  manner  bound  by  common  human- 
ity, if  at  all  possible,  to  give  my  personal  assistance  in  so 
great  an  emergency.  On  returning  to  the  Cordelia  I  set 
before  the  captain  all  the  circumstances  now  mentioned ; 
and  although  much  opposed  to  it,  he  at  length  consented 
that  I  should  leave  him.  For  this  purpose  arrangements 
were  soon  made.  The  captain  undertook  to  look  after  my 
property  left  in  the  Cordelia ;  and,  having  transferred  to  the 
boat  my  trunks  and  various  necessaries,  I  returned  to  the 
schooner  with  two  seamen  whom  the  Cordelia  could  spare, 
and  assumed  the  temporary  command.  Having  consulted 
with  the  captain  as  to  our  course,  it  was  resolved  to  continue 
the  voyage  to  the  Cape,  which,  as  we  must  soon  be  with- 
in the  influence  of  the  trade-winds,  was  easier  than  the 
voyage  to  England,  even  had  the  ship  been  more  injured 
than  I  had  any  reason  to  believe  she  was. 

I  had  soon  reason  to  repent  the  step  I  had  taken  in 
leaving  my  own  ship,  so  far  at  least  as  personal  con- 
siderations were  concerned.  The  condition  of  the  unfor- 
tunate captain  was  so  deplorable  that  he  could  do  nothing 
that  required  personal  exertion ;  the  whole  duty,  therefore,  of 
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navigating  the  ship  was,  I  may  say,  thrown  entirely  on  me. 
But  this  was  not  all.  I  discovered  that  she  was  far  from 
sound  and  sea- worthy ;  for  although  she  did  not  leak  when 
the  wind  was  slight,  whenever  a  stiff  breeze  arose,  and  the 
waves  were  higher  than  usual,  I  found  she  leaked  very  con- 
siderably, and  indeed  required  constant  work  with  the  pumps 
to  prevent  the  most  serious  consequences.  This  was  a  very 
alarming  condition  of  affairs — to  be  at  sea,  on  a  long  voyage, 
in  a  vessel  which  must  necessarily  have  to  encounter  severe 
weather,  and  would  probably  leak  most  when  chiefly  required 
to  be  water-tight.  But  there  was  no  apparent  remedy.  I 
had  acted  under  the  humane  impulse  of  a  desire  to  aid  my 
fellow-men  in  an  exigency,  and  I  earnestly  trusted  I  might 
not  suffer  for  an  act  of  brotherly  charity.  At  the  same  time 
I  could  not  forget  that  the  most  praiseworthy  acts  are  some- 
times followed  by  damage  to  him  who  performs  them,  from 
causes  which  are  frequently  beyond  both  human  foresight 
and  human  control 

The  fear  I  entertained  for  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  vessel 
now  under  my  charge,  as  well  as  for  my  own  safety  and 
that  of  the  crew,  were  soon  proved  to  be  too  well  grounded. 
We  had  run  down  the  coast  of  Africa  for  nearly  ten  days, 
when  we  encountered  a  stiff  gale,  during  which  the  ship, 
which,  as  before  observed,  was  heavily  laden,  laboured  much, 
and  we  found  leaked  more  than  ever.  Even  after  the  wind 
had  fallen  the  leaking  still  continued,  and  all  we  could  do, 
by  incessant  exertion,  was  to  keep  it  in  check.  To  discern 
its  position  was  impossible  in  consequence  of  the  cargo. 
Matters  were  soon  brought  to  a  crisis.  We  cast  overboard 
a  large  part  of  the  cargo,  which  lightened  the  vessel  con- 
siderably, but  produced  no  direct  effect  in  reducing  the  ten- 
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dency  to  leakage.  In  a  word,  the  leak  at  length  began  to 
gain  upon  us;  and  I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  some  tim- 
bers had  given  way,  and  that  we  were  in  great  peril.  Hav- 
ing ascertained  this,  I  at  once  proceeded  to  the  captain  and 
explained  our  situation.  He  soon  agreed  with  me  that  we 
could  not  expect  to  keep  the  ship  afloat  till  we  should  arrive  at 
our  destination ;  and  as  the  danger  was  increasing  we  re- 
solved that  instant  measures  should  be  taken  to  prepare  for 
the  worst.  Our  crew  consisted  of  twelve  men  besides  my- 
self and  the  captain,  and  fortunately  there  were  no  passengers. 
I  had  the  long-boat,  which  could  easily  hold  a  much  larger  num- 
ber, carefully  examined  by  one  of  the  men,  who  was  a  carpenter  \ 
and  I  transferred  to  her  a  compass,  a  good  supply  of  am- 
munition, the  captain's  effects  and  my  own,  in  as  small  a  space 
as  possible,  and  some  provisions,  besides  sails.  In  another 
of  the  boats  I  stowed  away  a  considerable  supply  of  biscuit, 
beef,  brandy,  and  a  variety  of  stores ;  and  having  thus  prepared 
against  the  worst,  we  continued  our  exertions  to  save  the 
schooner.  Conceiving  that  this,  after  all  we  could  do,  might 
be  impracticable,  and  knowing  that  we  were  more  than 
two  hundred  miles  from  shore,  I  had  kept  the  ship  running 
toward  the  land  as  far  as  I  could  without  materially  chang- 
ing her  course,  for  it  was  obvious  to  me,  that  if  it  became 
requisite  to  take  to  the  boat,  we  should  endeavour  to  coast 
southwards,  so  as  to  land  in  any  emergency,  as  well  as  pro- 
cure, as  required,  a  supply  of  fresh  water. 

At  last  the  hour  arrived  which  was  to  behold  us  in 
an  open  boat  on  the  wide  ocean.  One  morning  I  was 
awakened  from  a  short  sleep,  which  my  utter  weariness 
compelled  me  to  take,  with  the  tidings  that  the  leak  was 
fast  gaining  on  the  pumps,  notwithstanding  every  effort 
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that  could  be  made.  I  found  the  account  but  too  true. 
Without  losing  a  moment,  the  boats  were  lowered  into  the 
water,  and  the  poor  captain,  still  suffering  from  the  injury  he 
had  received,  deposited  as  gently  as  possible  in  the  most 
comfortable  place  we  could  arrange  for  him  ;  a  quantity  of 
specie  which  he  possessed,  and  some  papers  were  placed  in  his 
trunk  beside  him  •  and  at  last,  as  the  ship  settled  down,  we 
got  into  the  boat  and  shoved  off,  raising  our  sail  and  making 
for  shore,  followed  by  the  second  boat,  with  two  men  in  her. 
We  had  not  gone  more  than  a  mile  when  our  ship  suddenly 
disappeared.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  feeling 
with  which  the  captain  and  the  crew  of  the  ill-fated  vessel 
beheld  this  catastrophe.  Although  it  had  been  expected, 
yet,  when  it  did  occur,  it  seemed  as  if  they  had  never  antici- 
pated so  great  a  calamity.  The  captain,  weak  and  suffering 
as  he  was,  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  gazed  at  the  spot 
where  his  favourite  vessel  was  engulphed.  His  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  and  he  would  have  spoken,  but  his  emotions 
rendered  utterance  impossible.  We  were  all  struck  dumb 
for  a  minute  or  two;  and  then  the  sailors,  as  if  it  was  an 
event  wholly  unexpected,  broke  out  into  lamentations,  be- 
wailing the  loss  of  their  ship,  and  reciting  her  various  good 
qualities,  with  the  accuracy  of  which  latter  observations, 
however,  I  found  it  somewhat  difficult  to  coincide. 

In  an  open  boat,  on  the  vast  ocean,  far  from  land,  exposed 
to  the  elements  night  and  day !  What  a  situation  were  we 
now  in  !  To  what  hardships  had  my  humanity  or  love  of 
adventure  exposed  me,  and  the  two  men  I  had  brought 
along  with  me  !  By  this  time  I  thought — and  not  without 
bitter  regret — the  Cordelia  would  be  nearing  the  shores  of 
Britain,  and  before  very  long  running  up  my  native  river; 
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while  I,  alas !  the  victim  of  what  I  must  say  was  rashness, 
was  cast  away  in  the  wide  and  pathless  deep,  where  it  was 
no  improbable  thing  I  might  find  a  grave  in  my  hopeless 
efforts  to  obtain  a  place  of  safety.  But  it  is  not  my  nature 
to  nourish  vain  desires  or  equally  vain  regrets.  I  threw  off, 
as  well  as  I  could,  the  feelings  of  despondency  which  were 
creeping  over  me,  and  set  myself  to  the  task  of  doing  the 
best  under  the  circumstances,  both  for  myself  and  those 
who  were  under  my  care.  With  fine  weather,  I  had  little 
doubt  of  being  able  to  make  considerable  way;  we  had 
abundance  of  provisions  with  ordinary  economy,  and  the 
only  fear  was  the  want  of  fresh  water — the  only  fear,  but 
how  terrible  ! 

For  several  days  everything  went  on  favourably.  The 
boat  containing  our  principal  stores  sailed  remarkably  well, 
and  kept  near  us  with  ease,  and  every  day  added  to  the 
expectations  we  had  of  falling  in  with  some  of  the  numerous 
vessels  which  constantly  pass  along  the  vast  water-way 
between  Europe  and  the  East.  Calculating,  however,  on 
the  necessity  of  fresh  water,  it  became  indispensable  to 
stretch  out  for  the  land,  which  was  now  distant,  I  presumed, 
about  thirty  leagues,  and,  after  supplying  ourselves,  again  to 
steer  to  the  southwards.  For  this  purpose  we  ran  directly 
east,  or  rather  south-east,  expecting  to  come  within  sight  of 
the  coast  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days. 

During  the  night  after  the  change  in  our  course,  the  wind, 
which  had  been  both  moderate  and  favourable,  altered  its 
direction,  and  began  to  freshen,  an  incident  very  common  in 
the  position  in  which  we  then  were  within  the  tropics. 
The  direction  of  the  breeze  was  exactly  opposed  to  our  pro- 
gress as  we  were  then  going,  and  its  increasing  force  placed 
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us  in  imminent  danger.  One  of  our  greatest  calamities 
would  be  the  loss  of  the  boat  containing  our  stores  ;  and  to 
make  the  best  provision  in  my  power  against  this,  I  bore 
up  to  it,  took  in  an  additional  supply  of  biscuit  and  beef, 
and  reiterated  my  orders  to  the  men  to  keep  sight  of  my 
boat,  and  at  night  to  sail  in  a  particular  direction,  while  I 
promised  occasionally,  during  darkness,  to  fire  a  shot,  by 
way  of  showing  where  we  were. 

After  quitting  the  small  boat  with  these  orders,  the 
storm,  for  such  it  was  to  our  frail  vessels,  continued  to 
increase  in  violence.  The  sea  rose,  and  the  vast  swells 
which  rolled  along  were  crested  with  mighty  breakers, 
through  which  nothing  but  the  utmost  skill  could  enable 
such  boats  as  ours  to  live.  Night  came  on,  and  what  added 
to  its  anxieties  was  the  state  of  the  poor  captain,  who  had 
not  received  any  apparently  external  hurt,  but  some  severe 
internal  injury;  for  he  could  scarcely  move,  and  had  evi- 
dently become  weaker  since  his  exposure  night  and  day  in 
the  boat.  He  told  me  his  history  in  a  very  desponding 
tone,  and  stated  his  conviction  that  he  should  never  see 
the  shore.  He  had  but  one  member  of  his  family,  he  said, 
whom  he  committed  to  my  care,  together  with  all  his  pro- 
perty, and  he  referred  me  to  some  papers  which  he  had 
written  before  quitting  his  ship,  giving  a  full  account  of  his 
history  and  his  affairs.  Having  said  this  he  composed  him- 
self to  sleep,  as  well  as  his  awkward  position  in  the  boat 
admitted;  and  I  gave  all  my  attention  to  the  important 
duty  of  steering. 

After  a  night  of  terrible  anxiety,  during  which  I  exerted 
all  my  skill  in  keeping  the  boat  from  being  swamped 
by  the  sea  then  running,  we  at  last  beheld  the  dawn — a 
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welcome  sight !  But  what  were  our  feelings,  when  day 
completely  broke,  to  find  that  the  boat  with  our  supply  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen  !  We  never  saw  her  again.  There  can- 
not be  a  doubt  that  she  was  overwhelmed  during  the  night 
in  some  of  those  tremendous  waves  to  which  we  were 
exposed.  I  touched  the  captain  to  awaken  him,  with  a 
view  to  have  his  opinion  as  to  our  course.  He  did  not 
move.  I  found  he  had  died  during  the  night.  This  was 
the  ominous  commencement  of  our  severest  sufferings. 

The  sea  continued  to  run  as  high  as  ever;  and  I  calculated 
that  we  had  been  thrown  out  -of  our  course  many  leagues 
since  the  preceding  day.  But  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  keep  the  boat  in  such  a  position  as  conduced  most  to 
our  safety,  -without  any  regard  to  the  direction  in  which  it 
took  us.  We  thus  ran  for  four  days  almost  before  the 
wind,  and  our  water  began  to  lessen  so  quickly  that  I  put 
all  the  men  and  myself  on  a  very  short  allowance.  At  last 
the  water  was  all  used  !  How  shall  I  describe  the  feelings 
with  which  the  circumstance  filled  us !  But  I  will  not 
make  so  futile  an  attempt.  The  only  thing  that  occurred  to 
comfort  us  was  the  fact  that,  by  the  falling  of  the  wind  and 
the  change  of  its  direction,  we  were  again  enabled  to  steer 
towards  the  land. 

We  speedily  began  to  feel  the  effects  of  want  of  water.  We 
had  indeed  been  for  some  time  on  short  allowance,  but  this  was 
amazingly  different  from  having  none  whatever.  No  words 
whatever  can  describe  the  state  of  things  beneath  a  blazing 
sky  without  a  drop  of  fresh  water.  We  found  some  relief  in 
bathing,  which  we  did  in  succession,  while  those  in  the  boat 
kept  a  look-out  all  round  for  sharks,  which  were,  as  we  knew, 
numerous  in  that  latitude.  At  last  this  resource  produced 
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little  effect.  I  had  taken  possession  of  the  keg  of  brandy, 
now  much  reduced,  and  served  out  a  small  quantity  with 
the  biscuits  every  day.  At  last,  to  our  relief,  the  sky  be- 
came overcast,  and  a  long  and  heavy  shower  fell  for  two 
hours,  during  which  we  collected,  by  means  of  our  sail,  our 
clothes,  and  everything  we  could  spread  out,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  the  precious  fluid,  bitterly  grudging,  all  the  time, 
the  quantity  which  fell  around  us  into  the  sea,  while  we  were 
all  but  famished.  But  I  must  shorten  this  sad  narrative. 
The  weather  again  cleared  up  and  the  sky  grew  cloudless,  and 
once  more  we  were  destitute  of  water  !  We  fell  in  with  a 
large  flock  of  sea-birds,  and  as  I  fortunately  succeeded  in 
shooting  several  of  them,  their  blood  served  in  some  mea- 
sure to  abate  the  agony  we  endured.  We  contrived  also  to 
catch  several  fish,  which  played  about  the  boat.  These 
supplies,  however,  produced  only  a  transitory  relief  I  per- 
ceived to  my  horror,  that  several  of  the  men,  utterly  unable 
to  endure  the  sufferings  they  were  exposed  to,  had  become 
deranged.  It  was  painful  in  the  extreme  to  hear  these  poor 
fellows,  in  a  delirium,  speaking  as  if  they  were  at  home  among 
their  native  fields,  and  wandering  by  river  banks ;  but  sad 
as  it  was,  I  could  not  help  wishing  that  the  delusion  might 
continue.  I  did  all  in  my  power  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of 
the  men,  assuring  them  that  we  were  not  a  great  many 
leagues  from  the  shores  of  Africa,  and  that  a  few  days 
would  infallibly  bring  us  to  the  land,  where  we  should 
obtain  abundance  of  fresh  water  and  good  food.  Alas  !  I 
did  not  fully  credit  the  account  I  gave,  knowing  as  I  did, 
that  several  parts  of  the  African  coast  consist  of  immense 
tracts  of  arid  sand,  without  a  river  or  a  spring  of  water. 
My  representations  were  not  of  much  avail.  One  day,  while 
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the  sun  was  beating  on  us  with  intolerable  heat,  one  of  the 
men,  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration,  threw  himself  overboard, 
and,  raising  his  hands  over  his  head,  sunk  immediately  out 
of  our  reach.  We  had  scarcely  made  the  futile  attempt  to 
save  him,  when  two  others  followed  his  example,  in  a  state 
of  desperation.  In  the  course  of  the  two  following  days 
another  died  in  the  boat,  after  having  lain  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility for  several  hours.  Another  night  deprived  us  of 
two  others.  The  crew  was  now  reduced  to  three  besides 
myself. 

We  had  now  sailed  for  a  whole  week  toward  the  east,  and 
I  calculated  that  we  could  not  be  far  from  land,  but  that, 
the  shore  being  low,  it  could  not  be  seen  from  a  great  dis- 
tance. Other  indications  of  our  approach  to  land  also 
occurred.  The  fish  not  only  became  more  numerous,  but 
the  sea  appeared  to  be  alive  with  them, — an  evidence  that 
the  water  was  shallowing  as  we  sailed  eastward.  Thousands 
of  albicore,  a  kind  of  tunny,  often  large  enough  to  weigh  a 
couple  of  hundred  pounds,  continually  surrounded  the  boat, 
and  flying-fish  darted  out  of  the  water  on  every  side,  some- 
times passing  close  enough  over  the  boat  to  enable  us  to 
knock  them  down  as  they  flew.  These  indications  did  not 
deceive  us.  We  at  last  beheld  the  happy  sight  of  land,  which 
had  the  shore  been  high,  and  we  ourselves  on  the  deck  or 
rigging  of  a  ship,  might  have  been  discerned  many  hours 
before.  Wretched  as  we  were,  and  reduced  to  desperation, 
the  sight  gave  us  new  life,  and  we  never  anticipated,  what 
was  naturally  to  have  been  expected,  that  neither  water  nor 
any  good  supply  of  food  might,  after  all,  be  attainable  on  a 
shore  so  much  on  a  level  with  the  sea.  A  couple  of  hours 
brought  us  to  the  shore,  and  putting  my  three  companions 
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on  the  beach  to  search  for  water,  I  ran  the  boat  with  the 
breeze  southwards,  within  a  short  distance  from  them,  to- 
wards an  opening,  which  I  perceived  between  a  small  island 
and  the  mainland.  I  soon  arrived  at  the  entrance,  which  I 
discovered  was  a  strait,  about  fifty  yards  wide,  with  rocky 
sides  and  water  deeper  than  that  along  the  part  of  the  coast 
which  I  had  passed.  My  men  were  at  some  distance 
inland,  when  I  heard  their  voices  uttering  a  loud  and 
joyous  huzza.  I  leaped  from  the  boat,  and  ran  as  fast  as  I 
could  toward  the  spot.  I  beheld  a  welcome  spectacle. 
Among  some  low  rocks,  overshadowed  by  luxuriant  palms,  a 
beautiful  rivulet  flowed  sparkling  in  the  sun !  I  rushed 
toward  the  place.  The  men  had  thrown  themselves  upon 
the  ground,  and  were  drinking  with  avidity  the  pellucid 
stream.  Never  did  the  beautiful  element  of  water  appear  so 
lovely !  Had  a  lion  been  in  the  path,  or  had  an  alligator 
taken  possession  of  the  stream,  I  would  have  braved  the 
danger,  and  fought  with  the  strength  of  a  demon  for  the 
disputed  blessing.  How  little  do  we  think  of  or  value  the 
advantages  we  possess !  How  much  does  familiarity  deprive 
even  the  most  priceless  treasures  of  their  importance  in  our 
view !  In  a  land  of  springs  and  rivers  like  our  own,  we 
hardly  ever  think  of  the  beauty  and  value  of  that  wonderful 
fluid  we  call  water ;  but  let  any  one  thus  oblivious  endure, 
as  I  did,  day  after  day,  in  the  open  sea,  under  a  burning 
sky,  the  extreme  anguish  of  thirst,  and  every  drop  of  the 
pure  spring  at  which  he  satisfies  the  intolerable  craving 
will  appear  in  his  view  more  beautiful  than  oriental  pearls, 
and  more  precious  than  fine  gold.  Such,  at  least,  was  my 
experience,  when  I  stood  up  beside  that  welcome  rivulet, 
after  the  refreshing  draught  it  had  yielded  me. 
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What  gratitude  was  due  to  the  Great  Disposer  of  all 
events  for  the  deliverance  from  danger  and  suffering  we 
thus  experienced !  How  many  perils  had  we  escaped ! 
What  misery,  what  unspeakable  agony  might  we  have  en- 
dured beyond  what  had  already  fallen  to  our  lot !  Many 
of  our  companions  had  perished  before  our  eyes,  but  we 
ourselves  were  preserved.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  some 
miraculous  power  had  been  exerted  in  our  favour,  although 
nothing  had  really  occurred  but  the  natural  course  of  events. 
Natural,  however,  as  these  events  were,  the  demand  on  our 
gratitude  was  no  less  strong  than  if  we  had  been  rescued 
from  our  sufferings  by  preterhuman  agency.  I  saw  that  my 
companions  felt  as  I  did,  and  we  knelt  down  upon  the  brink 
of  that  lovely  stream  where  we  had  just  quenched  our  thirst, 
and  while  I  offered  in  fervent  prayer  my  gratitude  to  God, 
the  tears  rolled  down  the  weatherbeaten  cheeks  of  my  com- 
panions as  they  united  with  me  in  the  sacred  duty.  I  never 
before  felt  so  refreshed,  so  invigorated  by  an  act  of  devotion, 
and  we  all  arose  to  our  feet  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  and 
full  of  confidence  in  that  Divine  Goodness  by  which  we  had 
been  so  signally  preserved. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Our  first  objects  on  satisfying  our  thirst — The  creek — Fishing  operations 
— Attack  by  a  shark — Preparations  for  our  departure — Ingenious 
device  in  constructing  water-bottles — Departure — The  late  captain's 
letter — A  new  situation,  and  new  duties. 

THE  first  object — that  of  satisfying  our  thirst — being  ac- 
complished, a  necessity  so  pressing  as  to  exclude  every  other 
consideration,  we  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  our  condition. 
We  were  on  land,  we  had  found  water,  we  could  no  more 
perish  with  thirst,  at  least,  so  long  as  we  remained  in  the 
same  place ;  but  food  as  well  as  drink  was  requisite.  Our 
stock  of  beef  and  biscuits  was  by  no  means  exhausted ;  but 
we  had  too  little  of  either  to  think  of  proceeding  to  sea  on 
so  slender  a  store.  One  thing  was  certain,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  to  go  to  sea  for  some  days,  time  being  requisite 
in  order  to  our  recovery,  in  some  degree,  from  the  fatigues 
and  privations  we  had  undergone.  I  therefore  set  about 
such  measures  as  were  most  likely  to  conduce  to  our  pre- 
servation, if  not  our  comfort.  The  little  strait  in  which  our 
boat  was  so  happily  secured  was  highly  favourable  to  our 
project  of  a  few  days'  repose ;  for  in  the  event  of  a  gale  from, 
the  westward,  our  boat,  being  too  large  for  us  to  haul  up 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  surf,  would  on  the  open  beach  have 
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been  soon  knocked  to  pieces ;  but  in  the  strait  where  she 
now  lay  she  was  as  secure  from  any  storm  as  if  in  an  arti- 
ficial harbour.  I  was  thus  assured  of  the  safety  of  the  boat, 
an  object  of  primary  importance,  as  our  escape  depended 
upon  it.  My  principal  care,  and  that  of  my  companions, 
was  to  procure  fresh  provisions.  I  had  my  rifle,  and  plenty 
of  powder  and  ball,  and  without  much  labour  I  succeeded 
in  procuring  several  sorts  of  birds  which  frequented  the 
shore.  With  these,  cooked  at  a  fire,  we  contrived  to  make 
several  wholesome  meals,  so  that  all  danger  of  being  starved 
to  death  was  at  an  end.  The  strait,  too,  abounded  with  a 
variety  of  fine  fish.  We  pulled  the  boat  slowly  along  the 
rocks  by  which  it  was  skirted,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
anxiety  of  our  situation,  we  were  charmed  by  the  scenes  we 
beheld.  Here  and  there  the  shore  was  overshadowed  with 
luxuriant  trees,  which  in  some  instances  threw  their  boughs 
over  the  water.  The  water  itself  was  perfectly  still,  being 
completely  landlocked  and  sheltered,  and  it  was  so  clear 
that  we  could  readily  see  to  the  bottom,  where  it  was  even 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  in  depth.  The  bottom,  a  little 
way  from  the  rocks,  was  a  fine  yellow  sand ;  and  looking 
down,  as  our  boat  lay  motionless  on  the  surface,  we  could 
behold  multitudes  of  the  finny  tribes,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
passing  and  repassing  below,  while  numbers  of  crabs,  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  colours,  moved  about  near  the  sea- 
weed, which  hung  gracefully  from  the  rocks,  and  a  variety 
of  shell-fish,  many  of  prodigious  size,  crept  with  imper- 
ceptible motion  across  the  sand,  or  hung  on  the  naked 
portions  of  the  rocks.  No  locality  could  be  better  fitted 
to  form  a  habitation  for  fish  than  this  strait.  It  was 
secure  from  the  ravages  of  storms,  and  its  scaly  denizens 
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were  free  from  all  danger  of  being  dashed  upon  the  beach 
by  the  waves.  But  as  the  loveliest  scenes  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  are  not  free  from  some  accompanying  evils,  so  we 
found  it  to  be  with  this  paradise  of  fish.  I  was  occupied, 
as  the  boat  floated  along,  in  admiring  the  motions  of  the 
finny  multitude  below  me,  when  I  beheld  them  seized  with 
a  universal  panic.  In  an  instant  large  and  small  fish  darted 
away  with  the  speed  of  lightning  ;  some  disappeared  among 
the  weeds,  others  shot  out  of  sight  into  deeper  water,  and ' 
in  an  instant  not  a  fin  was  to  be  seen.  At  the  same 
moment  I  beheld  advancing  along,  a  couple  of  feet  from 
the  bottom,  an  enormous  shark,  evidently  one  of  the  tyrants 
of  the  watery  realms  so  densely  peopled. 

Returning  to  our  little  harbour,  a  place  between  two 
rocks,  and  overshadowed  by  palms,  we  set  about  some 
scheme  by  which  to  capture  a  supply  of  fish.  This  was, 
however,  a  labour  requiring  no  ordinary  ingenuity.  We 
had  neither  hooks  nor  lines ;  but  nothing  sets  the  wits  to 
work  so  well  as  necessity.  One  of  my  men  undertook  to 
make  a  rude  fishing-line,  by  untwisting  part  of  a  rope,  and 
forming  a  stout  line  or  cord,  and  this  he  contrived  to  accom- 
plish satisfactorily.  The  next  grand  object  was  to  construct 
a  hook.  In  this,  however,  we  would  have  been  defeated,  I 
believe,  had  not  a  plan  occurred  to  me,  which  I  had  success- 
fully put  in  practice  years  before  when  fishing  for  eels  in 
Scotland.  One  of  the  sailors  happened  to  be  in  possession 
of  a  stout  darning-needle  and  some  thread.  I  made  him 
attach  the  line  he  had  made  to  the  middle  of  the  needle, 
and  the  bait  being  placed  upon  it,  when  it  was  swallowed 
by  the  fish,  and  the  line  pulled  by  the  angler,  the  needle  fixed 
itself  across  the  mouth  or  throat,  and  afforded  a  secure  hold. 
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By  means  of  this  device  we  soon  supplied  ourselves  with 
some  remarkably  fine  fish,  of  various  kinds. 

In  such  employment  several  days  passed  away,  and  we 
all  rapidly  recovered  strength.  I  had  made  several  observa- 
tions, and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  we  had  landed  on  the 
African  coast,  considerably  to  the  south  of  Lower  Guinea, 
and  at  a  distance  of  little  less  than  two  thousand  miles  from 
Cape  Town.  Such  a  journey  could  be  performed  no  other- 
wise than  by  sea ;  but  how  to  attempt  it  was  the  question. 
Indeed,  I  could  not  conceal,  either  from  myself  or  my  com- 
panions, the  extreme  peril  of  such  an  undertaking,  and  I 
confess  I  willingly  put  off,  day  after  day,  coming  to  a  resolu- 
tion to  leave  the  secure  but  solitary  place  we  had  so  for- 
tunately discovered. 

I  must  now  relate  to  you  a  most  extraordinary  and 
painful  incident  which  took  place  while  we  were  thus 
hesitating  to  commit  ourselves  once  more  to  the  treacherous 
ocean.  The  place  which  we  found  most  adapted  to  our 
fishing  was  a  low  ledge  of  rocks  not  far  from  the  entrance 
of  the  strait  I  have  so  often  mentioned.  Near  the  edge 
there  was  a  large  flat  stone,  the  top  of  which  was  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface  at  high  water ;  it  had  only  about 
four  or  five  feet  of  depth  around  it.  One  day  I  was  occupied 
fishing,  and  for  several  hours  had  a  most  successful  work  of 
it,  when  all  at  once  the  sport  was  at  end ;  not  a  fish  could  be 
taken.  One  of  the  men  was  seated  on  the  flat  stone  I  have 
described,  and  within  half-a-dozen  yards  of  the  rock  I  was 
standing  on,  casting  my  line,  and  as  the  sun  was  high,  he 
proposed  to  have  a  swim.  Divesting  himself  of  his  clothes, 
he  sprung  into  the  water,  and  continued  to  swim  about  in 
great  enjoyment.  Suddenly  I  beheld  at  a  little  distance 
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the  back  fin  of  a  shark  showing  itself  on  the  top  of  the 
water,  and  called  to  my  companion,  who  hastily  scrambled 
up  upon  the  stone.  At  the  same  moment  an  immense 
shark  appeared  close  to  the  rock  I  stood  upon.  I  saw  his 
malignant  eyes  fixed  upon  me.  Pausing  for  an  instant,  the 
monster  swam  round  the  place  I  stood  upon,  and  then,  as  if 
guided  by  his  scent,  proceeded  direct  to  the  stone  where  the 
sailor  was  busily  engaged  putting  on  his  clothes.  The  fish 
was  evidently  in  a  state  of  excitement,  from  the  rapidity  of 
his  motions.  I  did  not  think  my  companion  in  any  danger, 
but  I  called  to  mind  the  anecdote  of  a  shark  having  followed 
a  boat  and  thrown  himself  out  of  the  water  at  the  steers- 
man, very  much  in  the  manner  in  which  a  pike  is  known  to 
seize  on  any  living  object  on  a  floating  leaf,  as  I  had  myself 
more  than  once  seen. 

I  called  to  the  man  to  take  care,  as  I  did  not  like  the 
manner  in  which  the  voracious  monster  was  dashing  himself 
round  the  stone,  as  if  ready  to  spring  at  his  prey,  now 
apparently  beyond  his  reach.  My  fears,  however,  appeared 
to  be  groundless,  for  in  about  a  minute  the  shark  had  dis- 
appeared. I  was  about  to  resume  my  fishing,  now  perceiv- 
ing that  the  presence  of  the  shark  had  probably  interrupted 
my  success,  when  my  companion  uttered  a  loud  cry,  and  at 
the  same  instant  the  shark,  which  had  retired  only  to  make 
a  run  at  the  rock,  threw  himself  out  of  the  water,  com- 
pletely over  the  stone,  knocking  the  unfortunate  fellow  into 
the  water  on  the  opposite  side,  and  turning  upon  him  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  arrow,  seized  him  by  the  middle.  The 
poor  man  hung  on  for  an  instant  or  two,  grasping  the  stone 
in  the  energy  of  despair,  while  the  fierce  fish  tore  at  him  like 
a  ferocious  dog.  I  leaped  into  the  boat  for  a  boat-hook,  and 
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returned  in  a  second  or  two,  but  only  in  time  to  behold  the 
unfortunate  man  dragged  from  the  stone  he  vainly  endea- 
voured to  hold,  and  with  a  cry  of  despair,  which  still  rings 
in  my  ears,  hurried  out  of  sight,  leaving  the  surface  of  the 
water  tinged  with  his  blood.  I  threw  myself  on  the  ground 
*in  an  agony  of  horror.  I  cannot  describe  the  consternation 
I  was  in  to  witness  the  miserable  fate  of  my  poor  friend, 
the  companion  of  my  sufferings.  But  what  availed  my 
grief  or  my  despair  ! 

How  mysterious  are  the  ways  of  Providence  !  This  poor 
fellow  had  escaped  many  imminent  perils,  only  to  perish  in 
this  frightful  manner  !  One  lesson  at  least  I  learned  from 
the  circumstance — that  while  we  may  put  our  most  earnest 
trust  in  the  goodness  of  God,  we  can  expect  His  care  only 
in  the  exercise  of  our  own  prudence  and  foresight.  We  are 
nowhere  authorised  to  expect,  that,  if  we  neglect  the  precau- 
tions requisite  for  our  own  safety,  any  miraculous  power 
will  be  exerted  to  remedy  the  evils  produced  by  our  own 
wilful  error.  Had  my  unhappy  messmate  exercised  greater 
caution,  the  disaster  which  befell  him  would  not  have  taken 
place. 

This  terrible  incident  hastened  our  departure;  for  the 
scene  of  the  occurrence  lost  all  its  charms  for  us.  The  poor 
fellow  who  had  so  miserably  perished  was  a  special  favourite 
on  board  the  foundered  ship ;  and  the  excellence  of  his  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  the  patience  with  which  he  had  borne  his  share 
in  our  afflictions,  had  endeared  him  to  me.  We  resolved  to 
prosecute  our  voyage  as  soon  as  possible,  and  commit  our- 
selves, after  doing  the  best  we  could  for  our  security,  to  the 
care  of  that  gracious  Providence  which  had  hitherto  watched 
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The  fish  we  had  taken  were  prepared  for  food  during  the 
voyage.  I  had  them  split  up,  and  after  being  dried  in  the 
sun,  I  smoked  them  over  a  fire,  so  as  to  deprive  them 
almost  completely  of  moisture,  and  render  them  capable  of 
being  preserved  for  some  considerable  time  without  decom- 
position. Our  next  grand  object  was  a  supply  of  water.' 
We  had  only  one  cask,  holding  about  twenty  gallons ;  but 
even  this,  although  affording  to  three  men  a  quart  per  day 
for  forty  days,  was  too  limited  a  store,  as  much  would  be 
lost  by  evaporation,  and  accident  might  deprive  us  of  more. 
How  to  carry  a  further  supply,  without  vessels  to  hold  it 
in,  became  a  problem  requiring  all  our  ingenuity.  We  held 
many  a  consultation  on  the  subject. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  I  to  one  of  the  two  remaining  men. 
"  Well,  Tom,  you  have  some  experience ;  is  there  anything 
you  can  propose?" 

"  I  am  at  a  loss,  Mr  Peregrine,"  was  the  reply;  "  but  last 
night,  as  I  lay  awake,  a  thought  struck  me,  and  I  think  I 
can  do  it." 

"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  I  replied.  "  You  will  be  a  clever 
fellow  if  you  can  help  us  to  carry  some  twenty  gallons  more ; 
and  with  such  a  supply  I  should  have  no  fear,  provided  we 
had  tolerable  weather." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  sailor ;  "  I  think  we  might  have  a 
chance  of  making  Orange  River  before  our  supply  was  out. 
But  we  must  go  on  a  day's  shooting  first." 

I  then  inquired  into  his  scheme ;  but  as  he  chose  to  make 
a  secret  of  it,  I  agreed  to  the  proposal,  and  pulling  our  boat 
as  far  as  possible  up  the  little  creek  she  lay  in  to  conceal 
her  from  the  views  of  any  natives  who  might  chance  to 
make  their  appearance,  we  started  off,  early  in  the  morn- 
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ing,  on  the  shooting  expedition  into  the  woods.  I  confess, 
however,  it  was  not  without  some  reluctance  that  I  did  so, 
and  my  companions  themselves  were  fully  aware  of  the 
danger.  Our  shot  might  possibly  attract  the  notice  of  some 
of  the  roving  barbarians  inhabiting  that  part  of  the  coast  on 
which  we  had  landed,  and  if  we  were  pursued  it  might 
become  impossible  to  carry  out  our  project,  and  escape  to 
sea  with  the  intended  supplies.  These  scruples,  however, 
were  overruled  by  the  fact  that  there  appeared  no  other 
mode  of  procuring  the  means  of  carrying  a  good  supply  of 
water;  for  my  supposition  was,  that  my  leader  in  the 
scheme  intended  to  look  for  a  number  of  gourds  or  cala- 
bashes for  the  purpose. 

We  wandered  away  for  several  miles  into  the  interior, 
among  low  trees  and  bushes,  which  everywhere  covered  the 
ground.  As  we  emerged  from  the  wood,  upon  a  consider- 
able plain,  we  beheld  a  herd  of  antelopes  feeding  within  a 
short  distance.  A  shot  from  my  rifle  prostrated  one  of 
them,  and  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  three  more. 
They  were  beautiful  creatures,  and  I  could  not  help  regret- 
ting the  necessity  we  were  under  of  killing  them. 

Our  first  object  was  to  secure  this  valuable  supply  of  fresh 
meat  thus  obtained,  and  I  was  about  to  proceed  in  the  usual 
manner  to  skin  them,  when  my  friend  Tom  interfered. 

"  You  must  let  me  do  this  job,"  said  he ;  "  for  we  are  all 
right  now,  and  we  can  sail  whenever  we  like." 

"What!"  said  I,  "  and  are  we  to  return  without  the 
calabashes  that  I  suppose  we  came  to  search  for,  eh  1 " 

"  Let  me  alone  for  that,"  replied  my  man.  "  I  tell  you, 
Mr  Peregrine,  we  are  all  right  now.  Did  you  never  hear  of 
water-skins?" 
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I  now  perceived  the  device  which  he  had  hit  upon,  and 
with  much  gratification  I  let  him  have  his  own  way. 

"  You  see,  Mr  Peregrine,"  observed  Tom,  with  a  knowing 
expression  of  countenance,  "  when  I  was  a  lad  I  was  a 
fisherman,  and  I  have  often  made  buoys  of  sheep  skins  for 
our  long  lines ;  then  I  have  seen  goat  skins  used  in  Peru 
for  holding  wine,  and  in  the  East  I  have  seen  skins  used  in 
the  same  way  to  carry  water;  so  I  am  going  to  try  my 
hand,  though  out  of  practice  in  the  way  of  skinning  beasts 
for  many  a  year.  I  don't  doubt,  however,  that  I  shall  be 
able  to  make  an  excellent  substitute  for  a  new  cask,  which 
will  answer  our  purpose  admirably." 

Tom  had  not  forgotten  his  long  unpractised  art.  Having 
cut  off  the  legs  of  the  antelopes  above  the  knee-joint,  and 
taken  off  the  animals'  heads,  at  the  thick  part  of  the  neck, 
he  drew  off  the  hides  with  great  dexterity.  We  then  loaded 
ourselves  with  the  best  parts  of  the  flesh,  and  hastened  back 
to  the  boat. 

While  I  and  the  other  man  busied  ourselves  in  roasting 
a  fine  cut  of  venison,  Tom  was  occupied  in  preparing  the 
skins,  ingeniously  adapting  a  wooden  peg  at  one  of  the  hind 
legs  as  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  and  then  blowing  them  full 
of  air,  to  see  that  they  were  perfectly  tight,  and  hanging 
them  up,  with  the  hair  outwards,  to  dry  in  the  sun.  We 
were  thus  admirably  supplied  with  the  means  of  carrying 
with  us  at  least  forty  additional  gallons  of  water,  and  freed 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  anxiety  we  should  otherwise 
have  felt  in  putting  to  sea. 

Having  filled  at  the  rivulet  our  cask  and  leather  bottles, 
and  put  on  board  our  dried  fish,  we  took  advantage  of  the 
gentle  but  favourable  wind  that  was  blowing,  and  sailed 
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from  the  creek  one  beautiful  night,  by  the  light  of  the  full 
moon,  which  illuminated  \\ith  her  beams  the  low  shores  of 
Africa.  "We  were  soon  far  off  from  the  little  harbour  where 
we  had  obtained  such  opportune  shelter,  and  by  next  morn- 
ing we  were  far  from  land,  with  nothing  around  us  but  the 
wide  and  pathless  waters  of  the  deep. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  unfortunate  captain  of 
the  vessel  whose  foundering  had  left  us  at  the  mercy  of  the 
waves,  had  in  his  last  moments  begged  me  to  take  charge  of 
his  effects  which  had  been  placed  in  the  boat,  and  had 
informed  me  that  in  his  will  he  had  named  me  as  his 
executor,  and  trusted  to  my  carrying  out  his  intentions,  if 
ever  I  should  gain  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  -having  left  his  daughter  at  Cape  Town,  and 
that  she  was  the  only  surviving  member  of  his  family,  and 
had  been  thus  left  to  my  charge,  had  not  been  forgotten  by 
me ;  but  so  oppressed  was  I  with  anxiety  during  our  stay  on 
the  creek,  that  I  had  no  disposition  to  examine  the  papers  the 
poor  man  had  left  behind  him.  My  hopes  of  attaining  the 
object  in  view — of  arriving  at  the  Cape — were  now  much 
less  desperate  than  they  had  hitherto  been.  We  had  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  no  scarcity  of  provisions,  such  as  they 
were,  and  we  were  now  fully  under  the  influence  of  the 
trade- winds,  which  blow  steadily,  in  the  latitude  we  were 
sailing  in,  for  weeks  together  without  varying,  so  that, 
even  were  we  not  "to  be  picked  up  by  a  passing  ship,  we 
might  expect  to  arrive  at  the  Cape  in  due  time.  I  resolved, 
therefore,  to  examine  the  captain's  repositories,  and  ascer- 
tain what  the  duties  were  he  wished  me  to  undertake.  In 
this  desire  my  two  companions  joined  me.  They  were  aware 
already  of  what  the  captain  had  requested  me  to  do;  and  the 
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respect  and  affection  they  bore  to  his  memory  led  them  to 
unite  cordially  with  me  in  considering  the  best  mode  of 
carrying  out  his  intentions. 

As  our  boat  sailed  rapidly  beneath  the  influence  of  the 
fine  steady  breeze,  I  committed  the  helm  to  Tom,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  captain's  trunk,  which,  since  we  left  the 
ship,  had  remained  secure  in  the  boat.  It  was  an  old  leather 
portmanteau,  which  had  evidently  seen  much  service.  On 
opening  it,  I  found  it  to 'contain  various  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  and  beneath  these  a  large  quantity  of  documents, 
some  of  them  written  on  parchment.  One  of  them  con- 
tained, tied  above  the  rest  of  the  papers  with  red  tape,  a 
letter  addressed  to  myself ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk 
were  several  canvas  bags,  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
gold.  Taking  the  captain's  letter,  I  carefully  packed  up 
everything,  and  having  fastened  up  the  trunk  as  before, 
proceeded  to  read  it,  as  the  best  means  by  which  to  ascer- 
tain the  wishes  of  its  late  owner.  .  I  read  it  aloud  to  my 
two  companions,  who  took,  as  may  be  presumed,  a  deep 
interest  in  a  document  written  by  their  late  commander, 
whose  fate  had  been  so  sad.  The  letter  was  as  follows : — 

u  On  board  the  Schooner  Petrel, 

Aug.  11,  18—. 

"  MY  DEAR  PEREGRINE — I  thank  God  that  in  the  great 
afflictions  that  have  befallen  me,  He  has  been  pleased  to 
throAV  you  in  my  way.  What  should  have  become  of  me 
and  my  poor  crew  had  not  your  vessel  come  in  sight  1  And 
still  more,  had  you  not  most  generously  pleased  to  aid  us  in 
our  helpless  condition !  From  the  first  moment  that  I 
received  my  hurt,  I  felt  that  the  injury  would,  sooner  or 
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later,  prove  fatal;  and  in  such  an  event,  even  had  my  ship 
still  continued  to  float,  my  crew  could  hardly  bring  her  to 
a  port ;  not  one  of  them,  except  my  mate,  who  was  killed 
by  the  same  accident  which  injured  me,  knew  anything  of 
navigation  beyond  the  mere  art  of  steering  the  ship.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  most  providential  event  that  brought  you 
to  help  us  in  so  dire  an  extremity.  Your  manly  and 
generous  conduct,  during  our  brief  acquaintance,  has  im- 
pressed me  most  favourably  towards  you ;  and  under  the 
impression  that  I  am  dying,  I  now  write  you  this  letter,  to 
be  read  by  you  after  my  decease.  I  trust  you  will  be  able 
to  bring  the  vessel  and  cargo  safe  to  Cape  Town ;  but  that 
I  shall  never  see  land  again,  I  feel  a  painful  presentiment. 
I  am  now  to  throw  myself  on  that  generosity  and  honour 
by  which  I  believe  you  to  be  influenced;  and  in  order  to  do 
so,  I  shall  make  you  a  statement  of  a  few  particulars  in  my 
history,  and  my  wishes,  brief  indeed,  but  more  connected 
than  I  could  do  merely  in  words. 

"  I  have  for  several  years  been  engaged  in  mercantile 
business.  A  large  portion  of  the  cargo  of  this  vessel  is  my 
own  property,  as  well  as  a  considerable  share  in  the  vessel 
herself  I  have  been  enabled,'  after  a  life  of  industry  and 
activity,  to  lay  up  some  money,  of  which  the  bonds  and 
other  securities  I  put  into  your  hands  will  be  a  sufficient 
evidence.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  retired  from  active 
life  on  the  termination  of  niy  present  voyage,  and  to  have  re- 
turned to  England,  upon  making  the  requisite  arrangements, 
and  transmitting  all  my  property  to  that  country.  I  have 
for  many  years  been  a  widower,  and  the  only  surviving 
member  of  .iny  family  is  a  daughter,  now  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  is  at  present  at  Cape  Town,  residing  with 
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an  intimate  friend,  a  countryman  of  your  own,  in  whose 
integrity  I  have  implicit  confidence. 

"  In  my  trunk  you  will  find  a  letter  to  this  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  Leslie.  You  will  also  find  a  brief  statement 
of  my  history,  together  with  my  will,  in  which  I  have  nomi- 
nated him  and  yourself  as  my  executors.  The  particulars 
I  need  not  now  mention.  I  have  necessarily  left  to  my 
only  child  the  great  bulk  of  my  property ;  but  I  have  also 
endeavoured,  in  a  suitable  manner,  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  you  for  your  valuable  and  timely  aid,  and  I  have 
placed  in  your  hands  a  sum  of  money  to  be  divided  among 
such  of  my  crew  as  shall  go  with  you  to  Cape  Town. 

"  If,  my  dear  Peregrine,  it  pleases  Divine  Providence  to 
give  you  a  safe  voyage,  you  are,  on  your  arrival  at  Cape 
Town,  to  present  my  letter  without  delay  to  Mr  Leslie,  to- 
gether with  the  documents  in  my  trunk,  and  hasten  to  fulfil 
my  last  wishes.  My  poor  child  will  then  be  an  orphan ! 
But  I  commend  her  to  your  care,  and  that  of  my  early  and 
faithful  friend,  Mr  Leslie,  beseeching  you  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  afford  her  advice  and  protection  in  her  helpless  con- 
dition. You  are  a  young  man,  indeed,  to  share  in  such  a 
charge ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  your 
character,  if  the  duty — should  you  undertake  it,  as  I  hope 
you  will — be  not  as  efficiently  performed  as  if  you  had 
attained  much  more  experience  than  can  be  possible  at 
your  age. 

"  This  letter  is  brief,  but  I  am  unable  to  write  more.  I 
have  desired  Mr  Leslie  to  furnish  you  with  all  the  parti- 
culars of  my  family  history  it  may  be  requisite  for  you  to 
know;  and  I  now  conclude  with  an  earnest  prayer  for 
your  future  welfare.  Let  my  poor  girl  know  that  my  last 
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thoughts  were  of  her,  and  my  last  prayers  for  her  happi- 
ness.    I  am,  my  dear  Peregrine,  ever  yours, 

"  EDWARD  RONALD." 

Such  was  Captain  Ronald's  letter.  As  I  read  it,  my 
companions,  rough  sailors  as  they  were,  could  not  refrain 
from  tears,  although  I  perceived  that  Tom,  in  particular, 
adopted  a  variety  of.  ingenious  manoeuvres  to  conceal  his 
emotion,  endeavouring,  for  example,  to  steer  the  boat  by 
looking  over  the  stern  instead  of  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
but  at  last  he  fairly  broke  down,  and  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  wiping  his  eyes. 

"Ay!"  he  exclaimed  at  last,  with  a  husky  voice;  "a 
better  father  and  a  better  captain  never  trod  a  deck  !  Poor 
Miss  Lucy !  she  little  thinks  how  she  is  now  left  to  steer 
her  course  alone." 

"  Miss  Lucy  !"  said  I,  "then,  Tom,  you  must  know  the 
young  lady,  surely." 

"  Certain  I  do,"  said  the  sailor ;  "  haven't  I  sailed  now 
for  ten  years  with  my  old  captain?  and  many  a  time  have  I 
seen  the  sweet  child  on  board  our  poor  Petrel  She  is  a 
fine  girl,  I  promise  you,  Mr  Peregrine;  ay,  and  what  is 
better,  a  good  girl  too." 

I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say  that  I  felt  somewhat 
queer  and  awkward  as  I  considered  the  remarkable  position 
I  was  to  be  placed  in,  if  ever  I  should  arrive  at  my  destina- 
tion. I  was  actually  to  be  a  sort  of  guardian  to  a  young 
lady  possessed  of  a  fortune,  and,  if  I  could  credit  the  descrip- 
tion of  my  friend  Tom,  of  no  small  share  of  personal  charms. 
The  situation  was  altogether  singular;  but  I  had  not  in  any 
way  solicited  it,  and  diffident  as  I  was  of  my  ability  to  fulfil 
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duties  so  important,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  delay  forming 
any  resolution  to  accept  the  trust  which  Captain  Ronald 
desired  to  repose  in  me,  till  I  had  more  ample  opportunities 
to  ascertain  whether  I  ought  to  do  so,  or  could  do  so  t  con- 
sistently. 

Meantime  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  our  adventurous 
voyage.  On  the  contrary,  the  trade-wind  continued  to  blow 
with  its  usual  constancy,  and  we  madje  an  excellent  voyage, 
taking  but  a  month  to  run  to  the  Cape,  which  we  made 
without  any  kind  of  accident. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Cape  Toxvri — Meeting  with  Mr  Leslie — His  account  of  Captain  Rona'd— 
Lucy  Ronald — The  capvain's  trunk,  and  its  contents — His  narrative. 

THE  capital  of  Cape  Colony  is  a  pretty  little  town.  It  is 
very  regularly  built.  All  the  streets  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  It  has  a  clean  and  tidy  appearance.  All  the 
houses  are  stuccoed.  Many  of  them  are  overshadowed  by 
trees  planted  in  front,  and  they  are  all  furnished  with  a 
terrace,  having  seats  on  it,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dwelling  are  in  the  habit  of  assembling  in  the  evening  to 
take  their  coffee,  and  talk  over  the  public  events,  as  well  as 
to  enjoy  the  cool,  fresh  air,  which  is  peculiarly  grateful ;  for 
during  the  day  the  air  is  extremely  hot,  the  town  being  ou 
all  sides,  except  that  of  the  sea,,  embosomed  in  mountains. 
Some  of  these  terraces  are  made  doubly  agreeable  by  means 
of  orange-trees  and  various  flowering  plants,  which  grow 
in  them. 

The  situation  of  Cape  Town,  too,  is  striking  and  agree- 
able. Behind  it  arises,  in  great  majesty,  the  celebrated 
Table  Mountain,  the  top  of  which  being  quite  flat,  has 
given  occasion  to  its  name.  It  is  some  thirty  feet  higher 
than  Snowdon  in  Wales.  On  th£  right  of  this  remarkable 
eminence  is  a  double-topped  mountain,  separated  from  it  by 
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a  kind  of  ravine,  and  the  summits  of  which  representing  in 
some  degree  the  figure  of  a  lion,  are  known  by  appropriate 
names  from  that  circumstance.  On  the  left  of  the  Table 
Mountain  is  another  considerable  eminence.  These  moun- 
tains form  an  amphitheatre,  the  centre  of  which  is  the  town, 
and  which,  as  already  stated,  is  thus  extremely  warm. 

It  was  dusk  when  we  ran  into  the  harbour.  The  few 
seamen  that  were  lingering  about  at  first  supposed  that  we 
had  come  from  some  of  the  ships  which  were  at  anchor 
beyond  the  entrance  of  the  harbour ;  but  we  soon  undeceived 
them,  for  our  aspect  was  such  as  could  not  have  belonged 
to  any  of  the  sailors.  We  were  greatly  reduced  by  the 
fatigues,  anxieties,  and  privations  we  had  undergone.  Our 
clothes  were  greatly  the  worse  for  wear  ;  our  linen  by  no 
means  improved  by  the  want  of  soap  to  wash  it;  our 
beards  unshaved,  and  our  locks  uncombed.  Our  boat,  too, 
presented  unmistakeable  proofs  of  a  long  voyage  in  her 
weather-beaten  aspect.  In  a  word,  it  was  not  requisite  for 
us  to  explain  what  we  were  in  words,  our  forlorn  condition 
and  appearance  plainly  indicated  that  we  were  the  survivors 
of  some  unfortunate  crew,  whose  ship  had  been  lost. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  kindness  and  cordiality  with 
which  we  were  received.  The  seamen  on  the  pier  were  each 
more  anxious  than  the  other  to  serve  us.  They  offered  us 
their  hospitality,  and  seemed  inclined  by  force  to  carry  us 
off  to  their  houses.  But  the  fact  is,  I  was  very  unwilling, 
by  going  to  any  of  their  dwellings,  to  cause  trouble  and 
disturbance  at  so  late  an  hour,  and  I  was  fortunately  fully 
supplied  with  the  means  of  commanding  whatever  was 
requisite  to  our  comfort;  for,  not  to  speak  of  the  late 
captain's  money,  a  portion  of  which  I  would  not  in  neces- 
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sity  have  hesitated  to  use,  I  had  my  own  funds  safe, 
amounting  to  a  sum  far  beyond  anything  I  or  my  shipmates 
could  require.  I  resolved,  therefore,  that  I  and  my  com- 
panions should  betake  ourselves  to  an  inn;  and  the  only 
favour  I  solicited  from  the  hospitable  strangers  was,  that 
they  would  carry  the  captain's  trunk  and  my  own  little 
property,  and  conduct  us  to  a  comfortable  place  of  enter- 
tainment. As  we  went  along  I  inquired  if  any  of  the  men 
knew  a  Mr  Leslie,  with  whom  I  said  I  had  important  busi- 
ness to  transact;  and  I  found  the  gentleman  was  well 
known  to  every  one,  being  a  man  of  considerable  wealth 
and  influence  in  the  colony. 

What  a  luxury  was  in  store  for  us  !  On  arriving  at  the 
hotel,  we  had  a  bath;  we  got  ourselves  shaved;  our  landlady 
easily  procured  clean  linen  for  us  and  all  that  was  required ; 
and  after  a  little  supper,  of  which  we  stood  much  in  need, 
we  turned  into  bed.  How  shall  I  describe  the  comfort 
which  a  good  bed,  a  feeling  of  security,  and  the  termination 
of  my  harrowing  anxieties  bestowed  ?  My  heart  was  full 
of  gratitude  to  the  Mighty  Ruler  of  the  winds  and  waves, 
by  whose  good  providence  we  had  successfully  achieved  our 
difficult  and  dangerous  voyage ;  and  before  I  threw  myself 
into  bed  I  poured  out  my  soul  in  grateful  adoration. 

After  a  sound  sleep  I  rose  greatly  refreshed,  and  was 
busily  engaged  in  dressing  myself,  anticipating  a  good 
breakfast,  when  a  servant  informed  me  that  Mr  Leslie 
had  called,  and  was  waiting  me  in  the  public  room  be- 
low. I  could  not  comprehend  how  it  was  that  that  gentle- 
man had  become  aware  either  of  my  arrival  or  that  I 
had  any  communication  for  him  ;  at  last,  as  I  busied  my- 
self with  conjectures,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the 
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sailors,  to  whom  I  recollected  having  mentioned  his  name, 
must  have  given  him  the  information. 

I  hastened  down  stairs  and  entered  the  apartment.  Mi- 
Leslie  rose  to  receive  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality;  and  I 
found  he  had  got  hold  of  my  two  messmates,  who  had  been 
out  of  bed  for  some  hours,  and  had  already  related  to  him 
all  the  particulars  of  our  disaster.  He  explained  to  me 
that  my  conjecture  was  correct.  One  of  the  seamen,  who 
had  assisted  me  in  carrying  up  my  trunks  to  the  inn,  had 
early  informed  him  of  my  arrival,  and  his  anxiety  to  know 
the  particulars  led  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  anticipate  my 
visit  by  calling  on  me  himself.  I  proposed  at  once  to  enter 
upon  my  business  by  delivering  my  letters,  but  Mr  Leslie 
would  not  hear  of  it. 

"You  must  come  to  my  house,  my  dear  sir."  said  he; 
"  and  by  and  by,  when  your  fatigues  are  somewhat  over, 
we  can  go  into  particulars." 

I  endeavoured  to  excuse  myself.  "  I  am  afraid,"  said  I, 
"  that  I  shall  be  somewhat  in  the  way  at  present.  I  am 
indeed  not  prepared  to — to — in  fact,  I  am  not  in  a  state  to 
be  seen,"  I  added,  looking  at  my  worn-out  habiliments. 

"I  understand  you,"  replied  Mr  Leslie,  with  a  smile; 
"  but  these  things  are  easily  remedied.'" 

"  If  so,"  said  I,  "  nothing  will  afford  me  more  pleasure 
than  to  accept  your  kind  invitation." 

It  was  arranged,  therefore,  that  I  should  procure  for 
myself  and  my  companions  new  suits  of  clothing ;  that  I 
should  dine  with  Mr  Leslie,  who  promised  to  come  for  me 
in  the  afternoon,  and  act  as  my  guide  to  his  abode.  It  was 
also  settled,  after  I  had  given  him  a  verbal  account  of  the 
late  captain's  wishes,  that  the  trunk  and  papers  in  my  charge 
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should  be  carried  to  his  house.  He  soon  after  took  his 
leave.  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  new  acquaintance, 
and,  after  breakfast,  sallied  forth  with  my  two  companions, 
to  obtain  such  a  supply  of  "  toggery "  as  would  enable  me 
decently  to  appear  at  the  merchant's  residence,  and  be 
introduced  to  his  family. 

Mr  Leslie,  like  myself,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but, 
independently  altogether  of  that  circumstance,  I  was  very 
favourably  impressed  by  him.  In  person  he  was  tall  and 
well  formed,  his  countenance  wore  a  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent expression,  and  all  he  said  seemed  dictated  by  kindness 
and  amiability. 

"And  this,"  thought  I,  "is  the  friend  to  whom  poor 
Captain  Ronald  has  committed  the  care  of  his  daughter. 
"Well,  I  must  say,  he  has  shewn  much  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  such  a  man.'* 

In  the  afternoon  my  new  friend  came  to  the  hotel  with 
the  utmost  punctuality,  and  conducted  me  to  his  dwelling. 
It  was  situated  a  little  way  out  of  town,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill.  The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  plantation 
and  gardens;  and  from  the  verandah  in  front  there  was  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  ocean. 

As  we  proceeded  to  the  house,  our  conversation  naturally 
turned  to  Lucy  Ronald.  Mr  Leslie  had  not  broken  to  her 
the  sorrowful  intelligence  of  her  bereavement ;  but  he  had 
confided  that  task  to  his  wife.  As  for  myself,  great  as  was 
the  interest  I  took  in  the  young  lady,  I  felt  that  there  was 
no  probability  of  my  having  an  interview  with  her  for 
some  time. 

"  Until  we  examine  the  trunk  and  the  papers  it  con- 
tains," said  Mr  Leslie,  "we  can  have  no  very  accurate  notion 
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of  the  state  of  Captain  Eonald's  affairs.  I  myself  am  less 
acquainted  with  them  than  I  ought  to  be,  but  we  shall  not 
have  to  wait  long.  As,  however,  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  a  very  important  office  in  reference  to  the 
young  lady's  matters,  perhaps  I  had  better  give  you  such 
information  as  I  have  on  the  subject.  It  is  but  a  mere 
sketch,  and  will  not  occupy  many  minutes.  The  truth  is,  I  am 
not  possessed  of  many  particulars  of  my  poor  friend's 
history,  for  there  were  things  which  he  evidently  avoided 
communicating  to  me.  Captain  Ronald,  at  an  early  age, 
entered  an  East  Indiaman,  to  make  his  way  upward  from 
the  lowest  grade.  He  was  well  educated,  and  success  must, 
in  course  of  time,  have  rewarded  his  perseverance.  He 
continued  to  sail  for  some  years  in  the  same  ship,  with 
excellent  prospects,  for  he  was  much  liked  by  the  captain 
and  all  his  messmates,  when  the  vessel  was  unfortunately 
wrecked  in  a  tremendous  storm  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Few, 
I  believe,  were  saved.  Ronald,  however,  was  an  excellent 
swimmer.  He  contrived,  at  a  critical  moment,  to  get  into 
one  of  the  boats  with  two  of  the  seamen,  dragging  with  him 
a  young  cadet,  who  had  been  one  of  the  passengers.  By 
the  exercise  of  great  skill,  he  contrived  to  get  the  boat  near 
the  land,  but  the  surf  ran  so  high,  there  was  not  the  remotest 
prospect  of  bringing  her  to  the  beach.  While  in  extreme 
perplexity  as  to  what  should  be  done,  a  monstrous  wave 
broke  upon  the  frail  vessel,  filled  it  in  a  moment,  and  Ronald 
found  himself  floating  at  the  mercy  of  the  surge.  He  had 
no  fear  for  himself,  however;  both  his  fellow-sailors  also 
were  good  swimmers ;  but  the  cadet  was  utterly  helpless.  The 
young  man  must  inevitably  have  perished,  but  Ronald  and 
his  companions  held  him  up,  and  bore  him  Mdth  great  diffi- 
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culty  to  the  shore,  escaping  as  by  a  miracle  the  numerous 
sharks  which  frequent  that  coast,  but  which,  perhaps,  at  the 
moment,  had  removed  into  deep  water,  owing  to  the  tre- 
mendous fury  with  which  the  waves  were  breaking  along 
the  shore. 

"  The  part  of  the  coast  where  the  ship  was  lost  was  not 
far  distant  from  Madras,  and  thither  our  friend  hastened. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  gratitude  of  the  cadet  whom  he 
had  snatched  from  an  untimely  grave.  His  father,  who  was 
an  officer  in  the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Company, 
loaded  him  with  proofs  of  his  gratitude.  He  was  soon  after 
appointed  mate  of  one  of  the  Company's  finest  vessels,  and, 
after  a  short  period,  became  captain  of  his  ship.  But  the 
grateful  soldier,  whose  son  had  been  saved  from  certain 
death,  did  not  cease  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  gallant 
deliverer  of  his  child.  He  insisted,  notwithstanding  all 
Ronald's  opposition,  in  supplying  him  with  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  actually  lodged  a  sum  of  four  thousand  pounds 
to  his  credit  in  the  bank  of  Calcutta." 

"That  was  something  like  gratitude,''  said  I;  "people 
are  not  always  so  ready  to  reward  their  benefactors." 

"  It  was  certainly  handsome,"  resumed  Mr  Leslie;  "but, 
after  all,  was  it  not  deserved  1  The  young  officer  saved  was 
an  only  child.  "What  would  wealth  have  been  to  his  parents 
without  him  1  But  to  proceed :  not  long  after  these  events, 
Captain  Ronald  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  in 
Calcutta,  with  whom  he  received  a  considerable  fortune. 
The  young  lady,  whose  mother  was  a  native  of  India,  was 
extremely  beautiful.  I  have  seen  her  more  than  once ;  not- 
withstanding her  extraction,  she  was  wonderfully  fair.  Her 
figure,  too,  was  small  and  elegant  in  the  extreme.  Her 
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hands,  I  remember  well,  astonished  me,  for  they  were  not 
larger  than  those  of  a  little  girl  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  they 
were  beautifully  formed.  Her  eyes  and  hair,  like  those 
of  many  of  the  natives,  were  intensely  black,  and  her  coun- 
tenance wore  an  expression  of  sweetness  and  intelligence 
which  is  rarely  equalled  even  in  the  most  favoured.  She 
was  an  only  child.  She  had  been  educated  with  the  utmost 
care  in  England ;  she  was  highly  accompli  shed ;  her  memory 
was  stored  with  reading  of  the  best  kind;  and  altogether 
she  was  a  very  charming  person. 

"  I  am  now  come  to  a  sad  part  of  the  story,"  continued 
Mr  Leslie ;  "with  the  particulars  of  which,  however,  I  am  but 
little  acquainted,  nor  is  poor  Lucy  herself  better  informed 
than  I  am.  For  some  years  after  his  marriage,  Ronald  con- 
tinued his  career  as  commander  of  the  East  Indiaman.  In 
several  voyages,  his  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached, 
and  who  returned  his  affection,  sailed  with  him.  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  sailing  for  Singapore,  the  ship  was  becalmed  near 
some  of  those  islands  so  numerous  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
It  is  usual,  under  these  circumstances,  to  anchor  a  vessel 
near  the  shore  at  night;  and,  indeed,  as  you  are  probably 
aware,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  sailing  at  night,  the  charts  being 
far  from  correct,  and  very  dangerous  reefs  occurring  at 
unexpected  places,  which  it  must  be  otherwise  scarcely 
possible  to  avoid.  Ronald  took  this  expedient ;  and,  while 
lying  off  shore,  the  vessel  was  attacked  by  some  of  those 
piratical  vessels,  so  numerous  on  these  coasts,  and  several  of 
the  crew  put  to  death.  Captain  Ronald  contrived  to  escape. 
His  poor  wife  was  killed  by  the  ruffians  who  attacked  the 
ship,  or  rather  her  death  was  the  consequence  of  the  inju- 
ries she  had  received.  Captain  Ronald  effected  his  escape 
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with  his  only  child,  Lucy,  the  object  of  our  present  atten- 
tion. She  was  then  an  infant  of  little  more  than  a  year  old, 
and  sixteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  event.  I  never 
heard  the  particulars  of  the  captain's  escape ;  they  must  have 
been  extraordinary.  He  afterwards  procured  another  ship, 
placed  his  child-  in  my  vcare ;  but  although  from  habit  he 
continued  his  profession,  his  grief  was  to  the  last  almost  as 
poignant  as  when  his  loss  was  recent.  Still  he  bore  it 
silently,  and  as  he  evidently  suffered  great  pain  when  any 
allusion  was  made  to  it,  his  friends  had  long  ceased  to  refer 
to  his  former  history.  His  sorrows,  poor  fellow !  are  now  at 
an  end.  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  the  deep  affliction  he 
endured  so  long  has  not  been  lost  upon  him.  He  received 
it  as  the  chastisement  of  a  Father's  hand,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  exemplary  than  the  Christian  patience  and  forti- 
tude with  which  he  endured  it.  But  here  we  are." 

We  now  entered  Mr  Leslie's  abode.  I  was  shewn  into  a 
beautiful  apartment,  the  drawing-room  of  the  mansion, 
from  the  windows  of  which  there  was  the  most  charming 
prospect  imaginable.  Downwards  from  the  house  sloped 
an  extensive  lawn  of  the  richest  and  liveliest  green,  bounded 
by  thickets  of  rare  plants,  which  were  in  full  bloom,  and  the 
colours  of  which  were  so  disposed  as  to  produce  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  Nor  was  the  interior  of  the  room  less 
agreeable  to  the  eye  than  the  scenery  without.  The  furni- 
ture, although  not  costly,  exhibited  the  exquisite  taste  as 
well  as  the  opulence  of  my  new  acquaintance.  I  was 
received  with  the  utmost  cordiality  by  Mrs  Leslie,  and  our 
conversation  very  soon  turned  to  Miss  Ronald. 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mr  Leslie  to  his  wife,  "  I  suppose 
you  have  spoken  to  the  poor  thing." 
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"  I  have,  George,"  said  the  lady ;  "  I  thought  it  right  to 
do  so  myself,  lest  the  intelligence  might  reach  her  in  some 
less  suitable  way.  I  gradually  prepared  her  for  it,  and  at 
length  told  her  all  I  knew.  Notwithstanding  all  my  caution, 
the  shock  has  been  very  severe.  She  fainted,  and  remained 
long  insensible ;  and  although  she  has  now  recovered  con- 
sciousness, she  seems  quite  prostrated,  for  she  has  not 
spoken  to  me ;  and  as  for  consolation,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
administering  it  at  present." 

"Certainly  it  is,"  said  Mr  Leslie,  with  much  feeling, 
"  there  are  some  griefs  too  deep  for  ordinary  consolation. 
Let  her  be  left  alone  for  a  while ;  may  God  comfort  the 
orphan  ! '' 

"  We  all  feel  this  event  very  deeply,  Mr  Peregrine,"  said 
Mrs  Leslie,  after  a  pause.  "  Captain  Ronald  was  one  of  our 
oldest  friends ;  but  our  sorrow  at  his  death  is  at  present 
absorbed  in  the  sufferings  of  his  child,  our  dear  Lucy, — our 
child  now,  poor  thing," 

"  We  must  bow  to  the  all- wise  but  mysterious  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  thankfulness, 
under  the  circumstances,  that  you  were  able  to  render  such 
efficient  aid  to  our  unfortunate  friend  in  his  extremity. 
How  greatly  more  painful  would  the  case  have  been  had 
you  not  fallen  in  with  his  vessel !  In  all  human  proba- 
bility we  should  never  have  heard  of  him  or  any  of  his 
crew." 

I  told  them  that,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  it  was  all  but 
certain  that  they  never  should  have  heard  of  any  of  them; 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  I  found  it  requisite  to 
relate  my  adventures  from  the  time  that  I  fell  in  with 
Captain  Ronald's  vessel  I  shall  not  repeat  the  many  hand- 
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some  things  which  Mr  Leslie  said  to  me,  as  to  what  he 
called  my  noble  and  generous  conduct,  for  in  reality  I  did 
nothing  but  what  it  was  my  obvious  duty  to  do,  or  what 
any  one  in  my  circumstances  would  have  done  ;  and  for  the 
discharge  of  a  duty  no  one  is  entitled  to  thanks  or  grati- 
tude. Mr  Leslie  insisted  that  I  should  take  up  my  abode 
at  his  house,  to  which,  not  without  some  reluctance,  I 
agreed.  The  truth  is,  I  had  formed  no  scheme  as  to  what 
I  should  do,  although  my  notion  was  to  go  to  sea  again, 
proceeding  to  India  in  some  ship  touching  the  Cape,  or 
returning  home,  to  enter  on  some  new  voyage.  None  of 
these  plans,  however,  assumed  a  definite  shape,  for  I  felt 
anxious,  in  the  first  instance,  to  discharge  the  duty  which 
had  devolved  upon  me  as  regarded  Lucy  Ronald,  in  whom 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  I  felt  much  interested.  Meantime, 
as  I  could  not  be  introduced  to  her  till  the  first  transports 
of  her  grief  had  somewhat  subsided,  and  we  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  examine  the  captain  her  father's  trunk  and 
papers  for  a  day  or  two,  Mr  Leslie  took  me  with  him  to  see 
whatever  was  worthy  of  notice  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Cape  Town. 

It  was  at  length  decided  that  we  should  proceed  to  arrange 
the  matters  of  the  deceased  Captain  Ronald,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  what  poor  Lucy's  prospects  might  be,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  laid  upon  us.  The  trunk  I  have  already 
spoken  of,  and  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  I  brought  with 
me  in  the  boat,  and  preserved,  with  its  contents,  in  all  our 
perils,  had  been  already  carried  to  Mr  Leslie's  house;  and 
that  gentleman  was  in  possession  of  various  documents 
left  by  the  captain  in  his  hands  when  he  last  sailed  from  the 
Cape.  The  papers  were  produced  by  Mr  Leslie,  the  trunk 
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placed  upon  the  floor,  and  we  proceeded  to  our  exami- 
nation. 

Mr  Leslie  considered  it  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to 
examine  some  papers  committed  to  his  charge  several  years 
before  this  period ;  they  consisted  of  a  parcel  of  old  letters, 
and  the  captain's  "  will,"  executed  many  years  previously. 

It  is  not  requisite  that  I  should  state  very  minutely  the 
contents  of  these  papers.  The  will  was  brief.  By  it  the 
captain  bequeathed  everything  he  possessed  to  his  daughter, 
appointing  Mr  Leslie  his  executor.  The  property  consisted 
of  some  land  and  houses  in  England,  and  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  in  the  funds.  In  a  letter,  addressed  to  his 
friend,  he  made  reference  to  his  early  history,  and  expressed 
a  desire  that,  in  the  event  of  his  death,  his  daughter  might 
be  allowed  to  return  to  England,  where  her  relations  were, 
and  whose  names  and  places  of  abode  he  stated. 

In  the  trunk  there  were  many  miscellaneous  articles. 
Among  these  were  several  bags  full  of  gold  coins,  a  small 
case  containing  some  very  valuable  and  large  diamonds, 
unset,  and  a  number  of  gold  rings  containing  precious  stones, 
a  brace  of  pistols  curiously  ornamented  and  inlaid  with 
silver,  a  collection  of  charts  for  purposes  of  navigation,  a 
quadrant  and  chronometer,  and  a  red  morocco  leather  case, 
about  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  such  as  portraits  are  con- 
tained in.  This  leather  case  was  tied  round  with  tape, 
which  was  sealed  to  it  in  various  places,  and  attached  to  it 
was  a  manuscript,  forming,  together  with  the  case,  a  small 
parcel.  Having  thus  looked  at  the  contents  of  the  trunk, 
our  primary  object  was  to  discover  the  wishes  of  the  de- 
ceased as  to  their  disposal.  Mr  Leslie,  therefore,  opened 
the  letter  addressed  to  him,  and  read  as  follows  : — 
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"  On  Board  the  Petrel, 
Dec.  12,  18—. 

"  MY  DEAR  LESLIE, — When  this  letter  reaches  your  hands, 
as  I  hope  and  trust  it  will,  I  shall  have  ended  the  voyage 
of  life.  The  voyage  has  been  to  me  a  very  stormy  one. 
My  hopes  of  earthly  happiness  have  been  shipwrecked,  and, 
but  for  my  dear  girl  Lucy,  I  know  not  how  I  should  have 
borne  up  against  the  wind  and  tide  which  have  set  in  so 
heavily  against  me.  I  mean  that  for  her  sake  I  have  been 
anxious  to  do  my  duty,  and  endure  my  grief ;  but  I  trust  I 
have  also  learned,  that  for  wise  and  gracious  ends  our 
heavenly  Father  sees  fit  to  send  affliction.  With  your 
principles  as  regard  religion,  you  will  rejoice  to  know  that 
I  have  an  '  anchor  for  my  soul  sure  and  steadfast,'  and  that 
I  am  able  to  exercise  faith  and  hope  in  the  goodness  of 
God.  I  feel  that  my  days  are  numbered,  and  I  hasten, 
while  I  am  able,  to  make  such  statements  to  you  as  may  be 
necessary  for  your  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  in  justice  to 
others. 

"  Mr  Peregrine  has  taken  charge  of  this  letter,  together 
with  a  trunk,  to  be  delivered  to  you.  He  will  tell  you  the 
melancholy  tidings  of  the  loss  of  our  ship,  and  my  own 
personal  injury ;  but  I  believe  he  is  too  modest  to  tell  you 
all  he  has  done  for  us,  and  the  generosity  and  magnanimity 
with  which,  under  very  trying  circumstances,  he  has  con- 
ducted himsel£  Had  he  not  taken  charge  of  my  vessel,  and 
exercised  a  degree  of  skill  far  beyond  his  years  or  experi- 
ence, I  never  should  have  had  this  opportunity  of  writing 
to  you,  and,  helpless  as  I  was,  nothing  could  have  saved  my 
ship  for  so  long  a  period,  shattered  as  she  afterwards  proved 
to  be.  You  cannot  treat  Mr  Peregrine  too  kindly;  I  feel 
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assured  that  he  is  a  young  man  of  the  highest  merit  I 
have  written  a  short  addition  to  the  will  I  left  in  your  hands, 
and  by  it  you  will  receive  authority  to  pay  him  a  thousand 
pounds ;  and  I  have  further  to  request  you  to  present  him 
with  the  contents  of  my  trunk,  which,  including  some  gems 
I  was  taking  to  England  in  order  to  their  being  set  for 
Lucy,  will  be  worth  at  least  two  thousand  pounds  more. 
You  will  also  present  two  hundred  guineas  to  each  of  the 
sailors  who  accompany  Mr  Peregrine  to  the  Cape.  I  have 
considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to  act  thus,  and  I  leave  it  to 
you  to  carry  out  my  intentions.  This  can  be  done  without 
materially  affecting  my  daughter's  interests. 

"  I  have  thought  it  but  due  to  you  to  give  some  account 
of  my  history,  which  I  have  referred  to  only  in  a  very 
general  way  in  my  former  communications  with  you.  It  is 
not  very  interesting  ;  but  your  friendship  for  me  leads  me 
to  believe  that  you  may  be  desirous  of  some  little  informa- 
tion beyond  what  you  already  possess.  It  is,  moreover, 
due  to  poor  Lucy  to  inform  her  of  her  father's  history,  and 
that  of  her  mother.  Painful  as  the  duty  is,  I  have  tried  to 
fulfil  it,  and  while  Peregrine  is  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  ship,  I  am  engaged  in  the  melancholy  labour  of 
recalling  the  past,  and  committing  some  of  its  incidents  to 
writing.  Tied  to  a  morocco  leather  case  you  will  find  a 
MS.  which  contains  this  -recital,  briefly  written,  for  I  am 
suffering  bodily  pain  too  acute  to  allow  me  to  write  as  fully 
as  I  otherwise  would  have  been  disposed  to  do.  As  to  the 
morocco  case  itself,  you  may  open  it  if  you  please  after  per- 
using my  manuscript ;  but  I  desire  that  it  may  neither  be 
shewn  nor  spoken  of  to  my  poor  child,  but  that  you  will 
bury  it  deep  in  some  quiet  corner  of  your  garden,  where  the 
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flowers  may  bloom  over  it,  and  it  may  remain  undisturbed. 
Judge  of  me  kindly  and  charitably,  my  dear  friend,  as  to 
this  morocco  case.  Its  history  may  betray  a  certain  degree 
of  weakness,  but  judge  of  me  kindly ;  I  place  myself  in 
your  hands.  I  have  now  no  more  to  add,  but  I  commend 
you  and  your  family  to  the  divine  keeping,  praying  that  you 
and  your  wife  will  be  as  parents  to  my  poor  orphan  child. 
— Your  affectionate  friend, 

"  EDWABD  RONALD." 

The  reading  of  this  letter  excited  a  variety  of  emotions, 
both  in  my  mind  and  that  of  Mr  Leslie.  The  primary 
feeling  was  that  of  regret;  neither  of  us  could  refrain  from 
tears.  I  have  no  doubt  we  both  felt  some  degree  of  curi- 
osity, for  the  request  that  the  morocco  case  might  be  con- 
cealed from  Lucy,  and  that  it  might  be  buried,  was  certainly 
singular,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  We  refrained  from  opening 
it,  however,  till  we  had  perused  the  captain's  manuscript. 

"  I  must  congratulate  you,  Mr  Peregrine,"  said  Mr  Leslie, 
grasping  me  cordially  by  the  hand.  "Your  exertions  have  not 
been  wholly  unrewarded,  and  I  feel  that  we  cannot  thank 
you  too  highly  for  your  conduct." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I,  "  I  did  nothing  whatever  but  what 
the  commonest  humanity  pointed  out,  and  what  was  indeed 
subsequently  necessary  to  my  own  safety.  I  don't  deserve 
any  thanks." 

"But  you  quitted  your  own  vessel  to  take  charge  of 
Captain  Ronald's,  did-  you  not1?  This  you  were  not  at  all 
bound  to  do,  you  are  aware." 

"  True,*  said  I,  "  I  was  not  bound  to  do  it,  and  though  I 
did  so,  yet  you  must  not  give  me  too  much  credit  for  so 
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natural  a  line  of  conduct.  Besides,"  I  added,  laughing, 
"you  must  remember  that  I  have  an  inordinate  love  of 
adventure  ;  and  in  taking  charge  of  the  Petrel,  I  only  yielded 
to  the  impulse  on  which  I  had  so  often  acted  before,  and 
which  my  craving  for  new  scenes  and  new  situations  con- 
stantly impels  me  to." 

"  Well !  well ! "  said  Mr  Leslie,  "  I  shall  not  further  dis- 
pute the  point  with  you.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  rejoice  in 
your  good  fortune.  The  trunk  and  its  contents  are  yours; 
I  wish  they  were  ten  times  as  valuable  for  your  sake." 

"  I  cannot  accept  of  them,"  said  I ;  "  I  feel  that  I  am  not 
entitled  to  such  consideration,  and  I  should  not  be  acting 
fairly  toward  poor  Miss  Eonald  were  I  to  deprive  her  of 
what  is  her  own." 

"Nonsense,  Mr  Peregrine,"  exclaimed  Mr  Leslie,  with 
animation.  "  Really  this  is  ridiculous.  Are  you  not  aware 
that  but  for  yourself  the  trunk  and  its  contents  would  have 
been  long  ago  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  1 " 

I  shook  my  head,  for  I  resolved  not  to  accept  of  what  had 
thus  been  left  me.  Mr  Leslie  said  he  would  say  no  more 
about  it  at  the  time ;  and  I  proposed  we  should  look  over 
the  captain's  MS.,  so  as  to  judge  more  accurately  as  to  what 
duties  we  had  to  perform. 

"I  will  read  it  to  you,"  said  Mr  Leslie,  unfolding  the 
papers.  "  I  see  it  is  not  very  long,  and  as  I  have  already 
told  you  something  of  poor  Ronald's  story,  perhaps  there  is 
a  narrative  of  the  latter  part  of  it  of  which  I  knew  nothing. 
When  I  have  finished,  you  can  open  that  mysterious 
case.  I  must  say,  I  feel  somewhat  curious  as  to  its  con- 
tents." 

I  listened  attentively  while  Mr  Leslie  read  the  MS.,  the 
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substance  of  which,  as  nearly  as  I  recollect,  was  what 
I  now  relate  : — 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  relate  my  early  history.  It  is 
already  sufficiently  known  to  my  friend  Mr  Leslie  as  well 
as  to  my  daughter  Lucy.  I  shall  commence  what  I  have 
to  say  at  a  period  of  all  others  the  most  eventful  to  me, 
the  occurrences  of  which  have  cast  a  gloom  over  my  life, 
which  I  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  dissipate  in  the  most 
active  exertions  incident  to  my  profession  as  a  sailor. 

"  Soon  after  the  birth  of  my  child,  I  perceived  that  the 
health  of  my  beloved  wife  was  seriously  affected.  I  was 
then  in  Calcutta,  and  after  several  months  of  vain  endeavour 
to  recruit  her  strength,  our  medical  attendants  declared  that 
the  only  hope  they  entertained  of  her  recovery  lay  in  the 
effect  of  change  of  climate,  and  they  ordered  my  Emma  to 
accompany  me  to  Europe.  Had  she  been  in  good  health 
she  would  have  remained  with  her  parents,  at  least  till  I 
had  made  the  voyage  I  then  contemplated.  She  accordingly 
embarked  with  her  maid  and  little  Lucy,  then  but  a  few 
months  old.  We  made  an  admirable  and  rapid  run  to 
Singapore,  where  we  lay  but  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
weighed  anchor  for  our  homeward  bound  voyage. 

"  Well  do  I  remember  the  day  on  which  we  quitted  Sin- 
gapore !  Emma  had  already  benefitted  by  the  voyage.  Her 
spirits  were  raised,  her  physical  strength  improved,  and  we 
contemplated  the  future  with  joy  and  hope.  Early  as  it 
was,  she  was  seated  on  deck  beneath  an  awning,  enjoying 
the  scene.  The  day  had  just  dawned,  but  the  sun  was  not 
yet  risen.  The  gray  mists,  like  an  enchanted  veil,  hung 
over  the  land,  permitting  us  to  see  but  indistinctly  the  out- 
line of  the  city.  Around  us  were  a  number  of  ships  of 
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various  nations.  Two  British  ships  of  war,  numerous  mer- 
chant vessels,  several  of  them  of  the  largest  size,  belonging 
to  Europe,  and  intermingling  with  them  the  great  mis- 
shapen junks  of  China,  presenting  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  vessels  of  civilised  countries.  Not  a  breeze  fanned  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  which  lay  as  motionless  as  a  mirror, 
Soon,  however,  the  sun  rose  in  unclouded  splendour,  a  breeze 
sprung  up,  the  fogs  of  night  rolled  away,  our  sails  filled,  and 
our  gallant  vessel  glided  from  the  shores  of  India  toward 
the  ocean. 

" '  How  beautiful !  how  glorious  ! '  was  the  exclamation  of 
Emma.  '  Ah !  my  Edward,  how  wonderful  a  Being  must 
He  be,  whose  -bounty  and  skill  have  lavished  such  glory  on 
this  world  of  ours  ! ' 

"  As  she  spoke  her  voice  was  tremulous  with  enthusiasm, 
and  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears. 

" '  Yes,  dearest,'  said  I,  'and  how  thankful  I  am  that  you 
are  well  enough  to  enjoy  the  scene.  Its  beauty  is  doubled 
in  my  view  by  your  admiration.' 

"'How  swiftly  the  shore  recedes  from  us!'  she  added, 
thoughtfully.  'We  shall  soon  be  on  the  Indian  ocean.  There 
is  something  solemn  in  the  thought  of  the  vast  extent  of 
waters  over  which  we  are  to  pass.' 

" '  No  doubt  there  is,  dearest,'  said  I,  '  and  I  confess  that, 
sailor  as  I  am,  I  have  often  felt  some  emotion  on  such 
occasions.  Were  I  a  poet  like  you,'  I  added,  smiling,  <  I 
might  make  something  of  it.  But,  come  !  you  must  not 
indulge  in  sadness ;  our  voyage  begins  welL  You  are  already 
better,  and  we  shall  be  happy.  See  here  ! ' 

"  Desirous  of  cheering  her  up,  I  led  her  to  the  taffrail, 
and  bade  her  look  into  the  sea.  Several  of  those  beautiful 
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molluscs,  called  Portuguese  men-of-war,  were  sailing  along 
the  surface,  within  a  few  yards  of  our  vessel  These  and 
other  marine  objects  greatly  amused  her,  and  I  was  charmed 
by  the  thought  that  her  increasingly  good  spirits  manifested 
a  gradual  approach  to  that  health  to  which  she  had  so  long 
been  a  stranger. 

"Those  who  have  navigated  the  seas  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago  are  aware  that  the  navigation  is  not  free  from 
danger.  The  charts  are  more  or  less  inaccurate.  Indeed, 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  all  the  rocks  and  shoals  on 
so  extensive  a  coast  can  be  laid  down  correctly.  Moreover, 
as  is  well  known,  coral  reefs  are  formed  with  great  rapidity, 
so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  places  where  the  water 
was  at  one  period  extremely  deep  have  become  shallow. 
For  this  reason  I  have  been  in  the  habit,  when  navigating 
the  channels  and  straits  between  the  various  islands  of  the 
Eastern  seas,  of  anchoring  at  night,  rather  than  risking  the 
ship  and  cargo  by  sailing,  in  a  double  sense,  in  the  dark, 
exposed  at  once  to  the  influence  of  currents,  and  the  danger 
of  unknown  rocks  and  shoals,  which,  even  in  day-time,  it 
requires  the  united  advantages  of  skill  and  knowledge  to 
avoid.  On  the  present  occasion,  I  found  it  requisite  to 
adopt  this  precaution.  We  had  made  a  favourable  run 
southward,  with  light  breezes  for  a  few  days,  when  a  dead 
calm  ensued.  We  were  off  the  shores  of  a  small  and 
apparently  uninhabited  island.  Evening  was  coming  on, 
and,  instead  of  allowing  the  ship  to  drift  with  the  current, 
I  resolved  to  run  in  close  to  the  shore,  and  drop  my  anchor. 

"The  shores  of  the  island  near  which  we  lay  were  singu- 
larly beautiful.  A  strip  of  white  sand  extended  on  both 
sides,  from  high-water  mark  along  the  margin  of  a  clear 
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stream  flowing  from  the  interior  of  the  island.  Beyond 
this,  the  scenery  was  varied  by  the  rich  foliage  of  tropical 
vegetation.  Mangroves,  palms,  and  other  trees,  mingled 
with  each  other,  some  of  which  were  of  immense  magnitude 
and  height,  and  might  truly  have  been  classed  among  the 
giants  of  the  vegetable  world.  Long  vistas  of  these  noble 
denizens  of  the  forest  stretched  away  from  the  beach,  in 
many  instances  forming  wide  and  lofty  arches,  with  a  canopy 
so  close  as  to  exclude  the  light. 

"  As  our  vessel  was  at  anchor,  and  we  could  not  move  with- 
out a  breeze,  of  which  there  appeared  no  immediate  prospect, 
my  wife  proposed  that  we  should  go  ashore.  To  this  I  at 
once  agreed.  A  boat  was  lowered,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we 
stood  on  the  beach.  Taking  the  precaution  of  carrying  my 
fowling-piece  with  me,  and  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  the 
men,  armed  with  muskets,  we  wandered  into  the  forest. 
Nothing  could  be  lovelier  or  more  striking  than  the  scenery. 
As  we  wandered  onward,  glens  and  glades,  slopes  and  grassy 
knolls,  with  trees  scattered  over  them,  varied  the  view, 
while  the  river  was  heard  dashing  over  a  precipice,  and 
murmuring  along  a  deep  gorge,  through  which  it  found  its 
way  to  the  sea.  The  banks  of  this  ravine  were  thickly 
clothed  with  trees  and  creeping  plants,  many  of  them 
covered  with  flowers  of  the  rarest  beauty  of  form  and  hue, 
and  through  their  branches  the  little  stream  was  visible  as  it 
glanced  in  the  sun,  now  forming  into  little  pools,  and  anon 
foaming  and  flashing  from  rock  to  rock  in  its  downward 
progress.  The  solitude  and  seclusion  of  this  little  paradise 
were  unspeakably  delightful,  and  its  charms  were  enhanced 
by  the  numerous  birds  of  various  plumage,  and  even  by  the 
monkeys  that  sported  among  the  trees. 
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"  After  a  delightful  ramble  of  little  more  than  an  hour,  it 
became  necessary  to  retrace  our  steps  toward  the  shore,  the 
hour  of  sunset  being  at  hand,  and  there  being,  as  I  need 
hardly  observe,  no  twilight  in  the  tropics,  darkness  almost 
immediately  succeeding  the  sunset. 

"  We  were  within  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  the  shore, 
where  we  had  left  the  boat,  when  to  my  astonishment  the 
report  of  one  of  the  ship  guns  fell  upon  my  ear.  I  could 
not  conceive  the  meaning  of  this.  I  confess  I  was  not  with- 
out some  degree  of  alarm ;  but,  not  to  excite  Emma's  fears, 
I  stated  that  the  gun  must  have  been  fired  to  recall  us. 
Quickening  our  pace  we  soon  reached  the  boat,  where  our 
men  were  impatiently  waiting  for  us,  and  without  delay  we 
shoved  off  toward  the  ship.  My  feelings  may  be  imagined 
when,  issuing  from  the  secluded  bay  where  our  boat  had  been 
lying,  we  beheld  two  large  canoes,  filled  with  men,  rowing 
rapidly  toward  the  ship,  and  scarcely  half-a-mile  distant. 
I  at  once  perceived  the  peril  to  which  we  were  exposed. 
The  boats  were  evidently  those  belonging  to  some  of  the 
numerous  piratical  tribes  infesting  the  islands,  which  have 
long  been  the  terror  of  merchant-vessels  frequenting  those 
seas,  and  whose  depredations  had  for  many  years  inflicted 
great  injury  upon  commerce  by  frequent  destruction  of  life 
and  property. 

"There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  pull  for  the  ship  with  all 
our  strength,  for  the  loud  yells  that  arose  from  the  boats  in- 
formed us  that  we  were  seen,  and  I  perceived,  to  my  unspeak- 
able dismay,  that  the  direction  our  enemies  were  taking  was 
such  as  to  cut  off  our  retreat.  To  return  to  the  shore,  however, 
was  out  of  the  question,  and  we  pulled  with  desperation. 
The  enemy  in  a  few  minutes  was  almost  at  hand,  and  a 
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shower  of  arrows  fell  round  our  boat.  Standing  up  in  the 
boat,  I  hailed  the  mate  of  my  vessel,  and  called  to  him  to 
load  one  of  the  two  carronades  we  carried  on  deck,  and  fire 
at  the  approaching  boats.  The  mate,  however,  had  anticipated 
my  order ;  he  was  waiting  only  till  our  pursuers  were  within 
range,  and  as  soon  as  the  foremost  boat  was  sufficiently  near, 
he  opened  fire  upon  it.  Several  of  the  shot  took  effect,  and 
great  confusion  ensued,  but  the  boats  pushed  forward; 
another  discharge  from  a  carronade,  however,  effectually 
checked  the  progress  of  the  nearest  one,  but  the  second, 
almost  immediately  after,  was  close  alongside  of  our  boat. 
We  discharged  our  guns  at  the  savages,  and  these,  together 
with  the  shots  fired  from  the  ship,  took  effect.  The  pirates, 
however,  were  bent  upon  seizing  our  boat  and  carrying  it  off 
At  this  critical  moment  our  long  boat  shoved  off  to  our 
assistance,  and  a  desperate  conflict  ensued.  Several  of  the 
naked  savages  leaped  into  our  boat  as  their  own  came  along- 
side. Four  of  my  crew  were  killed ;  and  my  poor  wife,  who 
stood  up  in  an  agony  of  terror,  was  struck  by  a  spear,  and 
as  she  raised  her  hand  to  ward  off  a  blow  intended  for  me, 
one  of  the  savages,  by  a  blow  upon  the  wrist  with  a  short 
sword,  cut  off  her  hand  !  I  shall  not  further  detail  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  miserable  affair.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  we 
beat  off  our  enemies,  who  retreated  to  the  shore.  Emma 
was  lifted  on  board  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  I  found  that, 
in  addition  to  the  terrible  mutilation  she  had  suffered,  she 
was  otherwise  severely  hurt,  and,  whether  from  the  terror 
she  had  endured,  or  the  injuries  she  had  suffered,  I  soon 
found  I  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  worst  consequences. 
Nor  were  my  fears  unfounded.  All  our  care  was  in  vain.  After 
enduring  the  utmost  pain,  she  gradually  sunk,  and,  before 
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sunrise  next  morning,  resigned  her  spirit,  leaving  me  in  a 
state  of  anguish  which  I  cannot  attempt  to  describe.  It  was 
not  till  three  days  afterwards  that  we  were  able  to  set  sail ; 
and  we  made  Emma's  grave  in  a  retired  spot  ou  the  island, 
which  so  shortly  before  had  been  the  scene  of  her  innocent 
enjoyments.  A  few  words  will  explain  what  must  appear  a 
very  singular  circumstance.  About  a  fortnight  after  we  had 
sailed,  a  faithful  Malay  servant,  who  had  sailed  with  me 
several  voyages,  approached  me  with  a  small  packet,  which 
he  had  carefully  folded  up.  What  were  my  feelings  when  he 
opened  it  and  displayed  my  poor  Emma's  hand!  He  had,  by 
some  means  known  to  him,  so  embalmed  the  ghastly  relic 
that  it  seemed  perfectly  preserved,  with  much  of  the  appear- 
ance of  life ;  the  marriage  ring,  and  a  large  diamond  ring,  used 
as  a  guard,  were  still  upon  the  left  finger.  I  cannot  attempt 
to  express  the  emotions  which  I  felt  on  this  occasion.  My 
first  thought  was  to  bury  the  relic  in  the  ocean,  or  in  a  grave 
when  we  should  reach  the  land,  but  somehow  or  other  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  this ;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  the  sad  memorial  of  my  lost  partner  became  dear  to 
me.  I  had  it  placed  in  a  case,  and  ever  since  I  have  carried 
it  with  me,  intending  that  it  shall  be  laid  with  me  in  the 
grave  when  my  unhappy  life  shall  have  terminated. 

"  The  remaining  portion  of  my  story  is  soon  told.  On 
arriving  at  the  Cape,  I  placed  my  child  Lucy,  then  an  infant, 
as  already  mentioned,  under  my  friend  Mr  Leslie's  care, 
where  she  has  since  remained,  treated  with  a  degree  of  ten- 
derness meriting  my  everlasting  gratitude.  I  have  laboured 
incessantly  to  procure  sufficient  means  to  retire  to  England, 
and  should  have  made  but  one  voyage  more  before  carrying 
this  intention  into  effect.  But  Divine  Providence  has  willed 
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it  otherwise,  and  I  bow  to  that  will  which  ordains  me  an 
earlier  reunion  with  the  lost  object  of  my  love.  Once  more 
I  commend  my  poor  child  to  the  faithful  care  of  my  friend 
I  pray  hi™  and  Mr  Peregrine  to  spare  her  feelings  as  to  the 
case  and  its  contents.  Let  them  be  buried  without  being 
shewn  to  her,  and  let  the  diamond  and  the  wedding  ring 
which  will  be  found  on  the  finger, — where  I  placed  them 
when  their  dear  possessor  was  my  bride, — be  presented  to 
Lucy,  with  the  assurance  that  they  were  taken  from  her 
mother's  hand." 

Such  were  the  contents  of  Captain  Ronald's  MS.  At  its 
conclusion  we  were  for  some  minutes  silent.  Mr  Leslie 
was  too  much  affected  to  be  able  to  speak,  for  he  had  known 
his  late  friend  for  many  years,  and  had  a  high  opinion  of 
his  character.  The  singular  circumstance  of  the  case  and 
its  contents  remaining  so  long  in  his  possession,  and  the 
little  effect  which  the  lapse  of  time  had  produced  in  soothing 
his  grief,  added  to  the  melancholy  interest  without  which 
it  was  impossible  not  to  regard  his  history. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Gratitude  of  Uncle  Peregrine's  new  friends — Miss  Lucy  Ronald — Grief — 
Uncle  Peregrine  executes  his  commission  as  to  the  two  rings. 

A  FEW  days  were  sufficient  to  arrange  the  affairs  of  Captain 
Ronald.  On  a  careful  examination  we  found  them  in  a 
more  satisfactory  state  than  the  somewhat  desponding  tone 
of  his  letters  and  MS.  led  us  to  expect.  It  appeared  that, 
even  after  deducting  the  legacies  already  mentioned,  a  con- 
siderable fortune  would  remain  for  his  daughter. 

In  an  unfrequented  spot,  on  Mr  Leslie's  grounds,  we  buried 
the  morocco  case  and  its  contents;  and  Mr  Leslie  resolved 
that  he  would  place  there  a  monument  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend. 

A  fortnight  had  already  passed  since  my  arrival  at  the 
Cape,  and  I  had  not  yet  been  introduced  to  Miss  Ronald. 
She  had  been  confined  almost  entirely  to  her  own  apartment, 
for,  notwithstanding  the  kind  and  parental  attention  of  my 
host  and  his  wife,  the  irreparable  loss  she  had  sustained 
affected  her  much  more  deeply  than  was  at  first  supposed. 
All  human  emotions,  however,  are  in  their  nature  transient, 
and,  whether  they  be  those  of  joy  or  grief,  they  never  fail  to 
be  affected  by  time.  Lucy  Ronald  bitterly  lamented  her 
father's  death :  but  when  the  violence  of  her  grief  began  to 
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subside,  she  became  eager  to  express  to  me  the  obligations 
under  which  she  supposed  that  my  exertions  had  laid  her. 

"  Mr  Peregrine,"  said  Mrs  Leslie  to  me  one  morning  after 
breakfast,  "  our  poor  Lucy  has  been  very  anxious  to  see  you. 
I  have  opposed  this  wish  of  hers  for  some  days,  lest  the  . 
interview  might  be  too  much  for  her,  for  she  has  already 
suffered  greatly,  but  I  cannot  oppose  it  longer,  nor  do  I 
think  it  advisable  to  do  so." 

I  bowed,  and  assured  Mrs  Leslie  how  happy  I  should  be 
to  see  the  young  lady;  but,  at  the  same  time,  begged  that  I 
should  not  be  considered  entitled  to  any  sort  of  gratitude 
for  what  I  had  done. 

"  Dear  madam,"  said  I,  "  no  man  deserves  thanks  for 
performing  what  he  feels  to  be  his  duty.  Our  duty  to 
others  is  what  we  owe  to  them,  and  you  know  that  one  does 
not  merit  gratitude  for  discharging  a  debt." 

"Your  view  is  certainly  a  correct  one,  Mr  Peregrine," 
replied  Mrs  Leslie,  with  a  smile,  "  and  it  were  well  for 
society  if  we  were  always  prompted  by  such  generous  and 
disinterested  principles.  But  if  we  are  bound  to  perform 
our  duty  to  others,  by  the  very  principles  of  our  holy  religion 
we  are  no  less  under  an  obligation  to  express  our  gratitude 
to  those  from  whom  we  receive  benefits." 

As  she  spoke  she  arose  and  left  the  room,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  returned,  leading  in  the  young  lady,  in  whom  it 
would  have  been  very  remarkable  had  I  not  felt  a  lively 
interest.  If  I  were  writing  a  novel  I  should  perhaps  feel 
myself  disposed  to  describe  the  object  of  that  interest  in 
poetical  language,  and  I  must  confess  that,  although  writing 
a  veritable  history,  were  I  folly  to  express  the  feelings  which 
Miss  Ronald's  appearance  occasioned,  I  should  be  suspected 
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of  availing  myself  of  that  poetic  licence  which  it  is  the 
province  of  the  novelist  to  indulge  in.  All  I  shall  say  is, 
that  the  young  lady's  appearance  was  eminently  prepossess- 
ing. Her  stature  was  small,  but  her  figure  was  graceful  in 
the  extreme ;  and  although  her  countenance  was  pale,  and 
appeared  still  paler  in  contrast  with  her  Jiabiliments  of  deep 
mourning,  yet  it  was  pervaded  by  an  indescribable  sweetness 
of  expression  as  well  as  intelligence,  to  which  her  large  dark 
eyes  in  no  small  degree  contributed. 

All  these  little  particulars  did  not  strike  me  at  once,  for 
Lucy  Ronald,  without  waiting  for  any  formal  introduction, 
advanced  to  me  on  entering  the  room,  and  taking  my  hand 
in  both  of  hers,  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  the  attempt  was  in 
vain,  the  tide  of  her  emotions  was  too  strong ;  and  never 
shall  I  forget  the  expression  of  her  face  on  that  occasion.  It 
spoke  far  more  eloquently  than  words  the  gratitude  she  felt 
for  my  poor  services.  No  wonder,  poor  thing,  she  could  not 
speak  ! — she  had  not  till  then  seen  me,  and  the  thought  of 
her  father,  his  suffering,  and  melancholy  death,  came  over 
her  heart  at  the  moment,  and  utterly  overpowered  her.  She 
threw  herself  on  the  sofa  and  wept,  while  Mr  Leslie  and  his 
wife  were  touched  by  sympathy  of  emotion ;  and  as  to  myself, 
I  felt  such  a  lump  in  my  throat  that  I  could  not  for  worlds 
have  uttered  one  syllable.  There  was  deep  silence  in  the 
apartment  for  some  minutes.  We  all  felt  that  the  grief  thus 
suddenly  awakened  was  too  poignant,  and  the  cause  of  it  too 
recent,  as  well  as  too  painful,  for  any  ordinary  words  of  con- 
solation. Nothing  exhibits  want  of  feeling  more-clearly  than 
an  attempt,  in  any  severe  affliction,  to  administer  consolation 
by  commonplace  considerations.  At  length  Lucy  Ronald 
looked  up  and  addressed  me. 
I 
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"  Dear  Mr  Peregrine,"  she  said,  in  a  low  sweet  voice,  "  you 
must  give  me  the  whole  history  of  this  dreadful  calamity. 
Not  now,  indeed,  but  soon — meantime  I  need  not  say  how 
deeply  we  all  feel  towards  you  for  all  you  have  done." 

"  I  have  really  done  nothing  meriting  any  thanks,"  was 
my  reply,  "  nothing  indeed  but  what  any  other  person  ought 
to  do,  and  would  do,  in  similar  circumstances.  This  you  will 
readily  perceive  when  I  relate  to  you  all  the  particulars.'' 

"  No,"  said  Lucy,  "  that  we  never  can  perceive — it  is  im- 
possible to  overrate  the  service  you  have  done  us.  "We  can- 
not be  too  grateful  to  you  as  the  means,  under  Providence, 
of  so  much  good  to  my  poor  father  ! " 

"  I  am  sure,"  added  Mr  Leslie,  "  that  our  young  friend 
will  believe  we  are  grateful,  however  unable  we  may  be  to 
give  expression  to  our  feelings." 

"  I  am  already  far  more  than  rewarded,"  said  I  j  "  I  have, 
indeed,  almost  forgotten  the  misfortunes  I  have  myself 
suffered  in  the  satisfaction  I  have  had  in  making  this 
acquaintance,  and  gaining  perhaps  your  friendship." 

The  conversation  then  took  a  lively  tone,  Mr  Leslie  being 
anxious  to  divert  Lucy  Ronald  from  the  thoughts  of  her  sorrow 
as  far  as  possible. 

"  Lucy,"  said  he  at  length,  "  one  of  the  best  modes  in 
which  we  can  express  our  kindness  to  Mr  Peregrine,  who  is 
a  stranger  among  us,  is  to  shew  him  as  much  as  we  can  of 
our  neighbourhood.  What  say  you,  my  dear,"  he  added,  ap- 
pealing to  his  wife,  "  what  say  you  to  an  ascent  of  the  Table 
Mountain  to-morrow?  I  am  sure  it  would  interest  our 
young  friend." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mrs  Leslie,  *'  provided  Lucy 
is  to  accompany  us." 
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"  Certainly,"  said  Miss  Konald — and,  as  I  was  glad  to  see, 
with  a  slight  smile — "  I  shall  be  happy  if  you  will  take 
me." 

It  was  finally  resolved,  therefore,  that  at  an  early  hour 
on  the  following  morning  we  should  set  forth,  duly  provided 
with  what  was  requisite  for  an  undertaking  involving  a 
considerable  amount  of  toil  and  exertion.  Mrs  Leslie  was 
called  from  the  apartment  upon  some  domestic  duty,  and 
my  host  proposed  that  Miss  Ronald  and  I  should  adjourn 
to  the  garden,  while  he  attended  to  some  letters  just 
arrived.  I  felt  much  pleased  that  Lucy  Ronald  at  once 
assented  to  this.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  there  was  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  restraint  'on  everything  she  said ;  that 
there  was  an  absence  of  openness  and  candour  of  expression 
in  some  of  her  sentences  ;  and  I  felt  as  if  this  were  caused 
by  the  presence  of  her  friends,  and  that  possibly  she 
might  feel  some  comfort  in  listening  to  my  narrative  in 
private. 

Seated  in  a  beautiful  arbour,  commanding  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  bay,  I  related  to  her  the  various  incidents  which 
had  occurred  from  the  time  when  I  fell  in  with  her  father's 
vessel.  I  thought  at  the  moment  that  I  was  premature  in 
so  doing ;  yet  it  was  evident  to  me,  from  the  various  ques- 
tions she  put,  that  the  account  did  tend  to  administer  com- 
fort. 

"  My  father,"  said  she,  after  I  had  terminated  the  story, 
"  my  poor  father  seemed  to  me  always  to  have  a  sad  turn 
of  mind ;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  account  for  it — 
some  early  grief  seemed  constantly  to  depress  him.  But 
this  never  prevented  his  being  kind  to  me." 

"  Yes,"  said  I,  "  I  knew  that  he  had  causes  for  grief, 
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which  perhaps  he  did  not  like  to  impart  to  you,  but  which, 
doubtless,  he  would  sooner  or  later  have  explained." 

"  Oh,  Mr  Peregrine,"  rejoined  Lucy,  with  a  renewed  burst 
of  grief—"  how  much  I  feel  the  loss !  You  cannot  know 
how  greatly  I  need  the  advice  of  a  friend.  But  on  this 
subject  I  must  not  speak." 

"  Speak  of  anything  to  me  you  think  proper,  Miss  Lucy," 
said  I,  anxiously — "  you  may  command  me  in  any  way.  I 
have  not  much  experience,  but  I  shall  certainly  do  my  best." 

"  I  already  regard  you  as  a  friend,"  she  replied ;  "  although 
I  have  not  spoken  to  you  or  seen  you  till  to-day,  yet  I 
cannot  but  regard  you  as  a  friend,  for  you  were  my  father's 
friend  in  his  greatest  need." 

"  I  hope  you  may  so  look  upon  me,  Miss  Lucy,"  said  I ; 
"  if  I  can  be  of  any  use,  you  have  but  to  speak." 

"  Not  now,"  she  replied,  looking  round  as  I  thought  with 
some  alarm,  lest  she  should  be  overheard ;  "  not  now ;  per- 
haps at  another  time." 

I  felt  the  vague  and  indefinite  suspicion  which  had  crossed 
me  return  with  renewed  force.  I  perceived  that  there  was 
something  of  a  disagreeable  kind  on  Lucy's  mind,  beyond 
the  grief  of  her  bereavement.  Yet  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  ask  for  any  information,  and  I  contented  myself  with 
the  mental  resolve  to  do  my  utmost  if  I  were  called  upon. 
It  now  occurred  to  me  to  discharge  one  part  of  my  duty, 
painful  as  it  was.  I  had  in  my  pocket  the  two  rings  already 
mentioned,  and  which  it  was  poor  Ronald's  desire  I  should 
give  to  his  child.  It  would  have  been  cruel  to  say  any- 
thing that  might  harrow  up  her  already  too  much  excited 
feelings,  and  I  adopted  the  most  commonplace  manner  I 
could  assume. 
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"  By  the  way,  Miss  Ronald,"  I  said, "  I  have  a  little  com- 
mission to  execute.  Here  are  two  rings;  they  are  both 
yours ;  see,  this  is  a  remarkably  fine  diamond,  although  the 
other  is  rather  plain." 

"My  rings  !"  said  Lucy,  in  astonishment;  "surely  there 
must  be  some  mistake  ! " 

"  Oh  no  ! "  said  I,  "  no  mistake,  I  assure  you — I  am  com- 
missioned to  see  you  put  them  on;  come,  let  me  place  them 
on  your  finger ! " 

I  took  her  little  hand  in  mine,  and  while  I  tried  them 
on,  Lucy  was  silent  with  surprise.  The  rings  exactly  fitted 
the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand. 

"  0  tell  me  !  tell  me,  Mr  Peregrine  !"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
of  painful  anxiety,  "  do  not,  for  pity's  sake,  keep  me  in  sus- 
pense— How — what  do  you  know  of  these  rings  1 " 

"  Be  calm,  dear  Miss  Ronald,"  said  I ;  "  they  are  yours. 
At  another  time  I  shall  tell  you  whose  they  once  were." 

"No,  tell  me  now,"  she  said  with  deep  earnestness, — 
"now;  I  cannot  bear  this — I  entreat." 

"  They  were  your  mother's,  Lucy  ! "  I  added ;  and,  quitting 
the  arbour,  I  left  her  to  those  feelings  which  the  incident 
was  likely  to  call  forth,  and  of  which  I  did  not  desire  to 
be  a  witness. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

The  peninsula  forming  the  southern  part  of  the  Cape  Colony— The  Table 
Mountain — Expedition  to  its  summit — View  of  sunrise  from  that 
eminence — Mr  Leslie's  resolution. 

THE  prospect  of  the  intended  expedition,  and  the  tumult  of 
thoughts  which  coursed  each  other  through  my  brain,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  me  to  sleep.  As  it  was  requisite  for 
us  to  start  long  before  daybreak,  I  arose,  therefore,  and 
dressed  myself  while  it  was  still  dark.  I  found  the  mem- 
bers of  Mr  Leslie's  family  preparing  for  the  journey,  and 
we  set  off,  accompanied  by  several  attendants,  laden  with 
baskets  of  provisions.  I  rejoiced  to  see  Miss  Ronald 
accompanying  Mrs  Leslie ;  and  as  I  knew  the  whole  affair 
had  been  arranged  with  the  view  of  affording  me  satisfac- 
tion, and  as  a  method  of  expressing  goodwill  towards  me, 
I  resolved  to  exhibit  the  utmost  satisfaction  and  pleasure, 
and  to  enjoy  all  that  was  worth  enjoying,  so  as  to  gratify 
my  kind  and  considerate  friends. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  remark,  that  the  Cape  Colony  is 
divided  into  several  districts,  and  that  the  district  in  which 
Cape  Town  is  situated  consists  of  a  peninsula,  the  southern 
extremity  of  which  is  the  celebrated  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  peninsula  is  formed — as  a  glance  at  a  good  map  at 
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once  indicates — by  two  bays,  the  waters  of  which  approach 
each  other  from  the  southern  and  northern  shores  of  a  low 
isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland ; 
the  southern  is  called  False  Bay,  and  the  northern  Table 
Bay.  The  peninsula  itself  is  about  thirty-six  miles  in  length, 
and  about  eight  in  breadth,  and  the  surface  of  a  very 
mountainous  character.  Among  these  mountains  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Table  Mountain,  already  referred  to,  which 
is  a  very  striking  object  in  the  scenery. 

It  is  an  immense  mass  of  naked  rock,  the  form  of  which 
attracts  the  notice  even  of  the  most  careless  observer,  and 
has  peculiar  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  geologist.  The 
northern  front  of  this  very  remarkable  mountain  forms  a 
horizontal  line  of  about  two  miles  in  length,  opposite  to  the 
town.  The  face  of  the  rock,  which  rises  to  meet  this  line, 
appears  as  if  supported  by  enormous  buttresses,  and  these, 
together  with  the  level  surface,  and  the  vast  masses  of  rocks 
on  each  side,  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  bastions,  contribute 
to  give  the  mountain  the  appearance  of  a  stupendous  fort- 
ress, part  of  the  walls  of  which  have  fallen  into  ruins. 

The  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  a  most  laborious  under- 
taking. The  path  lay  through  a  deep  chasm,  about  a  mile 
in  length,  and  in  some  places  very  steep  and  difficult. 
Resting  occasionally  in  our  progress,  excited  by  the  novelty 
of  the  undertaking,  and  refreshed  by  the  cool  morning  air, 
none  of  our  party  seemed  to  feel  fatigue  ;  and  we  at  length 
attained  our  object,  and  stood  on  the  level  summit  of  the 
mountain.  We  were  well  rewarded  for  our  toil.  The 
sun  had  not  yet  risen,  and  the  vast  ocean  lay  around  us, 
sleeping  in  the  dim  uncertain  light  that  precedes  the  dawn. 
A  long  line  of  light  tinged  the  eastern  horizon,  over  which 
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hung  a  few  thin  clouds,  irradiated  with  a  golden  hue. 
Every  instant  the  light  grew  stronger,  and  at  last  the  sun 
rose  from  the  sea,  affording  us  a  sight  of  which  the  grandeur 
and  magnificence  were  totally  beyond  the  power  of  language. 
I  should  conceive  that  from  no  other  point  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth  can  a  more  sublime  prospect  be  obtained. 
There  are,  indeed,  multitudes  of  loftier  mountains  than  that 
on  which  we  stood,  but  from  what  other  point  is  it  possible 
to  obtain  an  equally  extensive  prospect  of  the  ocean  ?  All 
around,  except  at  one  point,  lay  the  world  of  waters,  reach- 
ing away  thousands  of  miles,  without  a  shore  !  The  Atlantic, 
the  Southern  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  appeared  to  me  to  meet 
and  commingle  their  waters  at  the  farthest  cape  of  Africa. 
What  a  striking  image  of  infinitude  was  thus  presented  to 
us !  As  for  me,  had  I  been  alone,  I  would  have  cast  myself 
on  my  knees,  in  humble  yet  heartfelt  adoration  of  that 
Great  Being  whose  word  created  the  glorious  planet  on 
which  we  live. 

The  scenery  immediately  around  us,  too,  was  singularly 
striking;  to  me,  indeed,  it  was  unspeakably  charming. 
Looking  from  the  edge  of  the  mountain,  now  brightly  illumi- 
nated by  the  morning  sun,  we  perceived  the  houses  of  Cape 
Town,  the  gardens,  and  the  shrubberies  below,  diminished 
to  the  size  of  a  minute  picture.  The  flat  plain,  too,  forming 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  was  covered  with  grass,  for  the 
season  of  spring  was  now  far  advanced,  and  we  perceived 
on  some  portions  of  it  several  kinds  of  shrubs,  and  various 
specimens  of  heaths  of  a  very  beautiful  kind ;  and  so  vast 
a  variety  of  flowers  adorned  the  district,  from  the  plains 
below  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  as  would  have  charmed 
the  heart  of  the  most  enthusiastic  botanist. 
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Our  first  object  in  gaining  the  top  of  the  mountain  was 
the  glorious  scene  spread  out  before  us.  My  kind  friends 
vied  with  each  other  in  pointing  out  to  me  the  different 
points  most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  scenery  below  and 
around — the  localities  of  various  flowers;  the  vineyards; 
the  haunts  of  various  animals ;  and  a  variety  of  other  objects 
of  interest. 

"We  have  been  extremely  fortunate,"  observed  Mrs 
Leslie  ;  "  the  weather  is  remarkably  clear." 

"  Our  labour  in  ascending  would  have  been  all  in  vain 
had  the  table-cloth  been  spread,"  observed  Miss  Lucy. 

"  That  is  a  phenomenon  you  have  not  yet  witnessed,  Mr 
Peregrine,"  said  Mr  Leslie.  "I  can  assure  you  that  it 
might  be  more  than  merely  a  disappointment,  as  Lucy 
observes,  for  were  the  cloud  to  cover  the  mountain  while  we 
are  upon  it,  considerable  difficulty,  and  even  danger,  in  our 
descent  would  be  the  consequence." 

"  I  have  often  heard  of  the  '  Table-cloth,' "  said  I;  "  but 
ever  since  my  arrival  the  weather  has  been  so  remarkably 
steady  that  I  have  never  yet  seen  it." 

"  It  is  in  many  respects  an  interesting  phenomenon,"  ob- 
served Mr  Leslie;  "  and  may  be  easily  explained.  When  a 
current  of  air,  laden  with  moisture  and  of  a  high  tempera- 
ture, blows  against  the  mountain,  that  portion  of  it  which 
ascends  and  passes  over  the  top  becomes  rarer,  and  cannot, 
for  that  reason,  contain  the  same  amount  of  vapour  as  before ; 
part  of  it,  therefore,  becomes  condensed,  and  visible  in  the 
form  of  a  fleecy  cloud,  to  which  the  name  of  table-cloth  has 
not  inappropriately  been  applied." 

We  spent  several  hours  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
partook  of  refreshments,  and  at  last  descended  from  our 
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exalted  position,  and  found  ourselves  once  more  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  after  a  most  delightful  excursion.  I  had  several 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  Miss  Ronald,  but  nothing 
occurred  to  clear  up  the  mystery,  if  such  it  was,  to  which, 
on  the  preceding  day,  she  seemed  to  have  referred.  As  we 
were  returning  home  after  our  descant,  Mr  Leslie  took  my 
arm,  and  permitting  the  ladies  to  precede  us,  gave  me  some 
information  as  to  his  plans  which  was  entirely  unexpected. 

"  Mr  Peregrine,"  said  he ;  "  I  have  formed  a  resolution 
which  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  involves  no  small 
amount  of  trouble.  I  intend  to  proceed  to  England." 

Although  I  thought  the  resolution  somewhat  hastily 
formed,  yet  I  made  no  remark,  and  he  proceeded  : 

"  You  are  aware  of  the  passage  in  poor  Captain  Ronald's 
will,  in  which  he  expresses  a  desire  that  I  would  carry  his 
daughter  to  Britain,  and  make  her  known  to  her  relations. 
Well,  then.  I  intended  to  fulfil  that  request,  although  not 
so  very  soon ;  but,  on  mature  consideration,  it  seems  to  be 
desirable  to  do  so  at  once." 

Here  he  paused,  as  if  for  some  reply  or  observation  from 
me. 

"  I  am  aware,"  I  said,  "  of  the  request  to  which  you 
allude ;  and  you  are,  of  course,  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  proper  judge  of  the  time  at  which  to  fulfil  it." 

"  My  reasons  for  immediately  doing  so,"  continued  my 
companion,  "are  various.  I  shall  mention  them  briefly; 
they  are  these  :  The  pecuniary  affairs  of  Captain  Ronald 
render  it  desirable  that  we  should  be  in  England  in  order 
to  then*  final  settlement ;  then  the  voyage  will,  in  some 
measure,  tend  to  divert  Lucy's  attention  from  her  recent 
bereavement,  and  to  restore  'her  to  her  usual  good  health 
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and  cheerfulness.  These  are  valid  reasons  I  think  you  will 
admit  ? " 

"  Certainly,"  observed  I ;  "  even  the  second  of  them  might 
perhaps  be  sufficient  without  the  first ;  but  in  combina- 
tion, they  form  a  pretty  strong  reason  for  undertaking  the 
voyage,  if  it  can  be  done  with  suitable  convenience  to  all 
parties.  And  when  do  you  propose  to  carry  out  the  reso- 
lution?" 

"  Having  once  resolved,"  returned  Mr  Leslie,  "  it  is  well 
to  act  without  unnecessary  delay.  I  have  spoken  to  Lucy 
on  the  subject,  and  she  is  willing,  and  even  anxious,  to  go 
to  England.  As  for  the  time,  there  is  a  ship  in  the  bay 
homeward  bound,  in  which  we  can  obtain  a  passage  in  a 
day  or  two.  Now,  what  are  your  plans  ? " 

"  I  must  have  a  little  time  to  consider,"  said  I ;  "  your 
intention  to  proceed  to  Europe  is  so  unexpected,  that 
although  I  really  had  no  plans  of  my  own  matured,  I  feel 
some  difficulty  how  to  reply  to  you." 

The  truth  is,  I  felt  myself  in  a  somewhat  awkward  pre- 
dicament, and  this  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  me  to 
decide  on  any  thing.  The  affairs  of  Captain  Ronald  were 
to  be  wound  up,  and  I,  unhappily,  had  been  unintentionally 
mixed  up  with  them,  having  been  nominated  an  executor  of 
the  will.  Then  there  had  been  a  legacy  left  me,  to  which  I 
had  no  claim.  In  a  word,  I  scarcely  knew  how  to  act,  and 
the  uncertainty  I  felt  was  added  to  very  considerably  by 
the  interest  I  had  taken  in  Miss  Lucy  herself.  The  truth 
is,  I  had  more  than  once  been  on  the  point  of  declining  to 
act  as  executor,  and  leaving  the  whole  matter  to  Mr  Leslie. 
The  information  he  now  gave  me  tended,  after  a  little  diffi- 
culty, to  make  my  course  more  clear  than  I  had  hitherto 
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seen  it  to  be.  After  running  over  the  circumstances,  I 
began  to  perceive  what  I  should  do. 

"  Mr  Leslie,"  said  I ;  "  I  can  hardly  describe  to  you  the 
anxiety  which  has  been  caused  me  by  the  terms  of  Captain 
Ronald's  will,  combined  with  the  earnest  desire  I  have  to 
promote  Miss  Lucy's  happiness,  so  far  as  I  am  able.  I  have 
already  frequently  stated  to  you  that  I  have  no  experience 
suited  to  the  position  of  an  executor  of  the  will;  even  were 
I  to  accept  of  the  trust,  I  must,  necessarily,  leave  the  whole 
duty  to  you.  I  have  already  declined  accepting  of  the 
legacy  which  your  lamented  friend  left  me,  and  I  trust  you 
will  see  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than  decline  the  office  of 
executor.  I  am  sure  I  cannot  do  better  than  leave  the 
whole  affair  in  your  hands." 

"  This  is  a  subject,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Mr  Leslie ;  "  on 
which  I  have  already  so  often  spoken  with  you,  that  it 
would  scarcely  become  me  to  press  you  any  further,  as  far 
as  the  executorship  is  concerned  ;  but  as  to  the  other  part 
of  the  affair — the  legacy — you  must  not  carry  your  scruples 
so  far.  Indeed,  it  is  wholly  impossible  for  us  to  take  any 
denial.  As  for  me,  I  shall  pay  the  money  into  the  Bank  of 
England  to  your  credit,  whenever  it  is  realised,  leaving  you  to 
do  as  you  choose  with  it  afterwards;  and  as  you  are  not  to  be 
my  colleague  in  the  business  of  the  will,  all  I  shall  say  is  this, 
that,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  will  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  I  have  undertaken." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that,"  replied  I,  "  and  I  feel  very  much 
relieved  by  the  decision  now  arrived  at.  I  have  indeed 
little  confidence  in  my  own  ability  to  be  of  any  service,  but 
I  shall  not  fail  to  take  as  great  an  interest  in  Miss  Lucy's 
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happiness,  as  if  I  had  really  undertaken  in  some  degree 
the  direct  arrangement  of  her  affairs." 

"I  feel  assured  you  will,  Mr  Peregrine,"  returned  my 
friend ;  "but  you  must  let  me  know  your  own  plans.  What 
say  you  to  return  home,  and  pay  a  visit  once  more  to  your 
native  Clyde  ? " 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  it, "  said  I ;  "  the  truth  is,  I  am 
anxious  to  hear  of  my  old  ship,  the  Cordelia,  in  which,  as  I 
stated  to  you,  I  had  some  pecuniary  interest ;  and  I  have 
had  no  intelligence  whatever  from  home  for  many  a  day." 

After  some  further  conversation,  it  was  finally  resolved  that 
I  should  accompany  my  friends  to  England.  Mr  Leslie  had 
already  paid  the  legacies  left  by  poor  Ronald  to  such  of 
the  crew  as  should  make  the  land ;  and  the  two  seamen  who 
had  accompanied  me  had  entered  themselves  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  to  Calcutta;  there  was  nothing  therefore  to 
detain  me  at  the  Cape,  and  although  I  might  easily  have 
accompanied  the  two  sailors  to  the  East,  and  so  gratified  my 
desire  to  visit  foreign  lands,  yet  I  preferred  returning  to 
Europe,  both  that  I  might  have  time  to  make  a  more 
suitable  choice,  and  that  I  might  obtain  news  of  my  former 
ship;  and  I  must  confess  I  felt  no  small  hesitation  in 
parting  with  my  new  friends,  whom  I  might  perhaps  never 
see  again. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Uncle  Peregrine  sails  from  the  Cape — Scenery  at  sea — Private  matters — 
Cape  Verd  Islands — Unexpected  meeting — Uncle  Peregrine  changes 
his  destination. 

THE  vessel  in  which  it  was  decided  that  we  should  return 
to  England  was  a  magnificent  Indiaman,  recently  arrived  in 
Table  Bay  on  her  homeward  voyage  from  Calcutta.  The 
requisite  preparations  had  been  promptly  made  ;  as  for  me, 
I  had  but  few  arrangements  to  make ;  and  Mr  Leslie  and  his 
wife,  and  Miss  Lucy  Ronald,  as  well  as  myself,  were  soon  on 
board  the  ship.  As  we  weighed  anchor  and  stood  out  to 
sea,  the  mountain  we  had  so  recently  ascended  became  en- 
veloped in  the  snowy  drapery  of  its  "  Table-cloth,"  as  if  it 
unfurled  a  vast  ensign  in  honour  of  our  departure. 

An  Indiaman  is  always  a  most  interesting  object,  and  its 
passengers  generally  merit  some  description ;  I  shall  not, 
however,  extend  my  narrative  for  that  purpose.  We  had 
on  board  a  considerable  number  of  British,  on  their  return 
home.  Some  smitten  with  an  unconquerable  maladie  du 
pays,  that  love  of  our  native  land,  which  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  sentiments  by  which  we  can  be  actuated, 
and  perhaps  one  of  the  most  natural  and  beautiful ;  then 
there  were  others,  who  were  coming  home  to  breathe  the 
cooler  atmosphere  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  in  the  hope — 
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in  some  instances,  a  vain  hope — of  recovering  the  health 
sacrificed  in  the  discharge  of  civil  and  military  duties,  or 
perhaps  in  the  still  more  engrossing  pursuits  of  money 
making ;  and  others  there  were,  who,  after  many  years' 
absence  from  their  native  land,  were  returning  possessed  of 
ample  fortunes,  realised  in  India,  or  of  such  competencies 
as  a  lengthened  period  of  public  service  entitled  them  to 
obtain. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west  as  we  lost  sight  of  the 
African  shores.  I  was  leaning  against  the  tarn-ail  of  the 
ship,  looking  into  her  wake  as  she  pushed  her  way  through 
the  water,  and  was  meditating,  in  a  kind  of  reverie,  upon  the 
past,  and,  in  a  dreamy  condition,  looking  forward  to  the 
future,  when  Mr  Leslie  approached  me  unperceived,  and, 
laying  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  said,  "  Every  prospect  of  a 
favourable  passage,  Mr  Peregrine  1 " 

"  0  yes  !"  said  I,  "  yes,  no  doubt — I  think  it  very  pro- 
bable." 

"  I  see  I  have  awakened  you  from  some  meditation  in 
which  you  have  been  immersed,"  observed  Mr  Leslie,  smiling, 

"  I  beg  pardon,"  said  I,  "  the  truth  is  I  was  busily  en- 
gaged trying  to  penetrate  the  future,  and  I  must  confess 
building  some  castles  in  the  air." 

"  Well  then,  my  dear  friend,"  said  Mr  Leslie,  "  I  must 
bring  you  down  to  terra  firma  with  me,  or  rather  to  the 
deck  of  our  fine  vessel ;  come,  let  us  take  a  turn  along  the 
deck.  But  here  are  the  ladies  ! " 

Miss  Lucy  and  Mrs  Leslie  at  this  moment  emerged  from 
the  cabin  to  enjoy  the  scene  around  us.  It  was  eminently 
beautiful,  and  calculated  to  inspire  with  poetic  fancies  a 
less  romantic  mind  than  that  of  my  fair  young  companion. 
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The  noble  ship  in  which  we  were  now  embarked  had  ploughed 
her  way  through  many  a  league  of  sea  since,  early  in  the 
morning,  we  lost  sight  of  the  Cape.  The  breeze  under  which 
we  were  wafted  onwards,  although  extremely  favourable, 
was  only  sufficient  to  ruffle  the  surface  of  the  deep,  without 
producing  those  enormous  billows  so  often  seen  in  the 
Southern  Ocean.  The  sun,  already  on  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  was  setting  amid  light  clouds  tinged  with  gold 
and  purple,  while  his  retiring  beams  were  reflected  to  us 
along  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  a  long  refulgent  path  of 
light.  Here  and  there  upon  the  surface,  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  ship,  might  be  seen,  sailing  slowly  and  gracefully 
along,  some  of  those  beautiful  and  remarkable  creatures, 
to  which  the  singular  name,  "  Portuguese  men-of-war,"  has 
been  given,  and  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  great  family  of  molluscs. 

Lucy  Ronald  seemed  greatly  charmed  with  the  glorious 
scene,  and  I  could  not  but  participate  in  the  pleasure  which 
her  kind  friends  Mr  and  Mrs  Leslie  felt  in  finding  her  in 
such  good  spirits. 

"  How  beautiful !  how  delightful !"  she  exclaimed ;  "look 
at  those  lovely  clouds,  with  their  edges  fringed  with  rose- 
colour  !  How  fit  to  be  those  aerial  vehicles  of  which  the 
philosopher  speaks,  in  which  the  denizens  of  some  planet 
might  pass  through  their  own  atmosphere  ! " 

I  thought  I  had  never  heard  the  voice  of  this  fair  young 
creature  sound  so  sweetly,  so  true  is  it  that  the  emotions  of 
the  soul  lend  their  influence  to  the  tones  by  which  they  are 
expressed.  There  was  a  kind  of  magic  in  the  voice,  and  it 
communicated  to  others,  as  if  by  some  sympathy,  the  feelings 
of  the  speaker. 
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"  Most  beautiful  indeed  ! "  echoed  Mrs  Leslie. 

"  And  see ! "  continued  Lucy,  pointing  to  some  of  the 
molluscs  before  referred  to;  "look  at  this  little  fleet  of 
ships !  How  beautiful  they  look  with  the  sun-rays  shining 
on  their  little  sails  !  and  how  gallantly  they  sail  along  !  The 
little  mariners  seem  really  to  enjoy  this  fine  evening." 

"  JSTo  doubt  they  do,"  said  Mr  Leslie;  "  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  which  is  the  more  wonderful,  the  instinct  that 
informs  them  when  to  make  their  appearance  on  the  top  of 
the  water,  or  the  apparatus  which  renders  them  so  much 
superior  to  all  other  tribes  of  molluscs  -in  their  ability  to 
rise  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  sail  along  the  surface  ! " 

At  this  moment  a  multitude  of  flying  fish  darted  out  of 
the  water,  as  if  they  had  been  suddenly  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  the  ship.  There  certainly  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  larger  fish  in  pursuit  of  them,  nor  were  there  any  of 
their  natural  foes  among  the  scattered  tribes  at  hand  to 
attack  them  in  the  element  into  which  they  had  ascended. 
It  was  really  very  charming  to  see  the  delight  with  which 
Lucy  regarded  them  as  they  darted  rapidly  along,  and,  after 
shining  a  minute  or  two  in  the  sun,  dropped  lightly  into  the 
water,  apparently  to  rise  again  instantly. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr  Peregrine,"  observed  Lucy,  with  much 
gaiety,  "  I  am  rash  enough  to  differ  a  little  from  those 
naturalists  who  say  that  these  pretty  fish  pass  lives  of 
continual  alarm.  They  do  not  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  water 
because  they  are  pursued  in  it,  and  they  are  in  no  imme- 
diate danger  in  the  air.  Surely  the  flying-fish,  like  the 
nautilus,  may  be  allowed  to  have  some  enjoyment  in  what  its 
structure  enables  it  to  do." 

"  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  an  opinion,"  said  I,  "  I 
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should  fancy  that  flying  through  the  air  may  be  as  much  a 
mode  of  enjoyment  to  this  fish  as  playing  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  seems  to  be  to  others ;  and  when  it  is  really  pur- 
sued in  its  native  element,  it  is  quite  natural  it  should 
spring  out  from  the  surface  and  fly  along  as  if  by  an  in- 
stinctive impulse." 

"You  are  really  quite  a  philosopher,"  said  Mr  Leslie, 
laughing  heartily.  "  Why,  we  must  appeal  to  Mr  Pere- 
grine on  all  points  of  natural  history." 

In  such  conversations  the  evening  glided  away.  The  sun 
disappeared  beneath  the  western  waves,  the  rich  colours  of 
the  sky  began  to  wane,  at  last  the  whole  hemisphere  as- 
sumed the  same  sombre  hue,  and  the  stars  appeared  in  all 
that  peculiar  brilliancy  in  which  they  are  seen  in  the  south- 
ern latitudes. 

The  wind  continued  beautifully  fair  day  after  day.  No- 
thing peculiar  occurred  to  interrupt  the  usual  monotony  of 
the  voyage,  although  to  Lucy  and  her  friends,  who  had  but 
recently  joined  the  ship,  every  little  event  was  a  source  of 
interest.  The  fishes  or  sea-birds  which  occasionally  made 
their  appearance  were  all  so  many  themes  for  discussion  or 
sources  of  amusement.  I  perceived,  however,  with  regret, 
that  Lucy  Konald  exhibited  much  sadness  and  melancholy 
in  general ;  and  although  I  attributed  it  to  the  sad  bereave- 
ment she  had  suffered,  still  it  more  than  once  struck  me  as 
having  some  additional  cause. 

One  evening,  after  we  had  been  for  some  time  on  our 
voyage,  Mr  Leslie  directed  the  conversation  to  the  subject 
which  thus  occupied  my  thoughts. 

"  Mr  Peregrine,"  said  he,  "  you  have  observed,  perhaps, 
that  our  young  friend  Lucy  Ronald  seems  to  labour  under 
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some  depression  which  her  grief  for  her  father's  loss  does 
not  seem  to  you  wholly  to  account  for  f 

"  I  have  indeed,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  and  with  much  regret, 
for  I  thought  the  voyage  might  remove  it  altogether  ;  I  fear 
it  has  not  yet  done  so." 

"  This  was  our  hope  also,  Mr  Peregrine,"  added  my  com- 
panion, "  and  indeed  it  still  is  so ;  but  as  you  are  almost 
one  of  our  family,  I  think  I  ought  to  mention  to  you  the 
cause  of  the  sadness,  which  I  trust  is,  after  all,  but  tempo- 
rary." 

"  I  am  unwilling,"  said  I,  "  to  be  made  aware  of  any  par- 
ticulars my  knowledge  of  which  might  be  painful  or  at  any 
rate  disagreeable  to  you  or  to  the  young  lady  herself  I 
must  beg  you  not  to  make  the  statement.'* 

"  Oh,  it  is  by  no  means  so  very  serious  a  matter,  I  trust," 
said  Mr  Leslie,  with  a  slight  smile,  "  that  we  should  with- 
hold it  from  you ;  moreover,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite 
requisite  you  should  be  made  aware  of  it." 

I  acquiesced  with  the  best  grace  I  could  to  what  I  did 
not  at  the  same  time  greatly  relish,  although  I  must  confess 
I  felt  somewhat  anxious  to  know  the  cause  of  Lucy's  appa- 
rent sorrow. 

"  Not  long  before  your  arrival  among  us,*5  resumed  my 
friend,  "  Lucy  had  been  extremely  ill.  But  our  medical 
man  could  make  nothing  of  her  case ;  and  when  she  was  able 
to  leave  her  bed,  we  observed  this  state  of  depression  for  the 
first  time." 

"  Were  I  to  venture  to  judge  of  the  ailment,"  said  I,  "  I 
should  be  inclined  to  presume  that  the  mind  may  have  had 
more  to  do  with  it  than  any  bodily  infirmity.'* 

"  And  you  would  judge  correctly,"  added  Air  Leslie,  with 
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a  sigh.  "  But  let  me  explain  ;  for,  notwithstanding  your 
scruples,  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  I  must  make  the  mat- 
ter known  to  you.  You  must  know,  then,  that  between 
Lucy  and  my  nephew  Maurice  we  have  for  some  time  sup- 
posed that  a  mutual  affection  subsisted.  Having  no  chil- 
dren ourselves,  and  regarding  Lucy  as  a  daughter,  it  was 
natural  that  we  should  regard  the  circumstance  with  satis- 
faction. So  far  as  we  could  judge,  there  would  be  the  fair- 
est prospects  of  happiness  for  the  young  people  in  the  event 
of  a  more  intimate  relationship  being  formed.  My  nephew 
is  a  young  man  of  high  promise,  excellent  education,  and 
prepossessing  appearance,  and  it  is  my  object  that  he  shall 
succeed  to  my  business  as  well  as  to  any  property  I  possess." 

"  Good  prospects  I  admit,"  said  I,  smiling,  although  I 
knew  not  how  it  was  that  I  felt  some  pain,  when  Mr  Leslie 
spoke  of  the  mutual  affection  he  supposed  to  exist, — "  most 
favourable  prospects  indeed.  I  am  sure  the  young  gentleman 
must  feel  highly  flattered  by  the  affection  of  such  a  being  as 
Miss  Lucy,  and" 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  my  companion ;  "  and  you  wonder — 
as  any  one  must — how  such  prospects  could  give  origin  to 
the  dejection  you  have  remarked!  But  you  shall  hear. 
Everything  seemed  to  be  going  on  well,  when  we  perceived 
a  coldness  on  the  part  of  Lucy  toward  Maurice.  She  was 
averse  to  meet  him;  although  in  him  we  saw  no  alteration. 
How  this  change  on  her  part  originated  we  could  not  con- 
jecture. Maurice,  however,  took  it  to  heart,  and,  unable  to  re- 
main longer  with  us,  sailed  for  England  some  months  ago. 
We  subsequently  discovered  that  Lucy  had  received  some 
intelligence  which  she  felt  to  be  highly  unfavourable  to  his 
character,  although  how  this  was  heard  she  has  always 
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declined  to  explain.  Upon  this  ground  it  appears  that  she 
exhibited  toward  him  the  coldness  I  have  mentioned.  My 
fixed  opinion  is  that  she  has  been  misinformed,  and  we  are 
earnestly  desirous  that  the  error  may  be  rectified." 

"  I  can  easily  perceive,"  said  I,  "  that  no  small  degree  of 
dejection  may  arise  from  such  a  cause." 

"  Very  naturally,"  added  Mr  Leslie.  "  Kegret  at  giving 
credence  to  a  false  accusation ;  at  causing  pain  to  the  object 
of  her  affection ;  and  at  appearing  to  oppose  our  own  fondly 
cherished  wishes ; — these  causes,  as  well  as  the  shock  which 
the  impression,  although  erroneous,  was  calculated  to  give 
her  own  mind,  must  have  produced  such  consequences  as 
we  now  deplore  in  a  far  less  affectionate  heart  than  that  of 
our  poor  Lucy." 

How  greatly  I  pitied  Lucy  Ronald !  How  readily  did  I 
sympathise  in  the  mental  pain  she  must  have  endured ;  and 
how  I  longed  that  some  revulsion  would  occur,  and  dissipate 
the  evidently  deep  dejection  under  which  she  unconsciously 
laboured  !  How  earnestly  did  I  desire  to  possess  the  power 
of  bidding  her  shake  off  her  sorrow !  But  I  need  not  say 
that  even  to  make  reference  to  the  cause  of  it  to  herself 
would  have  been  unpardonable,  although  I  could  not  but 
feel  greatly  flattered  at  the  uniformly  warm  and  cordial 
manner  in  which  she  was  daily  in  the  habit  of  conversing 
with  me. 

Thus  time  wore  on,  and  with  it  our  vessel  swept  rapidly 
onward  on  her  course,  little  or  nothing  occurring  to  diversify 
the  sameness  of  the  voyage.  The  information  I  had  received 
from  Mr  Leslie,  I  must  candidly  acknowledge,  very  greatly 
abated  my  wish  to  proceed  to  England,  and  I  began  to  re- 
gret that  I  had  so  readily  yielded  to  his  wishes  in  that  re- 
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spect ;  and  this  feeling  became  every  day  the  deeper  as  I 
reflected  how  impossible  it  was  for  me  in  any  way  to  remedy 
the  state  of  things  of  which  he  complained. 

Our  ship  at  last  arrived  at  the  Cape  Verd  Islands,  which, 
however,  we  did  not  see  till  within  a  league  of  the  shore,  in 
consequence  of  the  hazy  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  and  we 
dropped  our  anchor  at  Port  Praya,  it  being  desirable  to 
procure  some  additional  supplies  of  fresh  provisions.  As 
our  ship  was  likely  to  remain  for  a  day  at  least,  we  took 
the  opportunity  of  going  ashore. 

The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  harbour  does  not  present 
much  attraction  to  the  visitor,  for  the  whole  district  ap- 
peared barren  and  desolate.  We  resolved,  however,  to  make 
use  of  our  time  by  proceeding  to  the  interior,  which,  we 
were  informed,  afforded  a  striking  contrast  with  the  country 
near  the  harbour.  Procuring  horses  for  ourselves,  and  a 
vehicle  for  the  ladies,  we  made  our  way  at  least  ten  miles 
into  the  country,  passing  through  valleys  the  beauty  and 
fertility  of  which  exceeded  everything  we  could  have  ima- 
gined. After  a  most  delightful  day,  we  returned  to  Port 
Praya,  and  once  more  prepared  to  embark. 

As  I  was  hastening  to  the  boat,  having  lingered  in  the 
town  after  the  ladies  and  most  of  the  other  passengers  had 
embarked,  I  was  suddenly  saluted  by  some  one  calling  my 
name.  Turning  round,  in  some  astonishment,  I  perceived  a 
jnan  in  the  garb  of  a  seaman  hastening  after  me. 

"  Oh  !  then  I  am  all  right ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  came 
up  and  seized  me  by  the  hand ;  "  you  are  really  Peregrine 
after  alL" 

"Ay,  that  I  am,"  said  I,  shaking  him  heartily  by 
the  hand,  although  in  a  momentary  uncertainty.  "  Ah ! 
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George  Cullen  !  my  old  friend ;  and  how  are  you,  and  from 
where  ? " 

"  And  you  ?  *  inquired  my  friend  at  the  same  moment. 
"  Why,  this  is  a  most  unexpected  meeting.  We  had  long 
ago  given  you  up  for  lost." 

"  Lost !"  said  I ;  "  how  lost?" 

"  Why,  you  know,"  answered  George  Cullen,  "  we  heard 
all  about  your  gallant  conduct  as  to  the  sinking  ship — the 
Petrel,  I  believe  ;  you  know  the  Cordelia  brought  word  of 
it;  but  the  Petrel  has  never  been  heard  of,  and  we  put 
you  down  as  '  foundered  at  sea.' " 

"  Well,  you  are  mistaken  for  once,  George,"  said  I ;  "  and 
you  shall  hear  all  about  the  affair  at  another  time.  But 
come,  tell  me  what  you  are  doing  here." 

"  It  is  easily  told,  Peregrine !"  answered  my  friend.  "See ! 
there  is  my  ship,  the  Rover.  We  are  bound  to  the  Pacific  ; 
and  we  have  run  in  here  for  some  fruit  and  water.  Now  for 
your  history ! " 

"  There  is  my  ship,"  said  I ;  "we  are  on  our  way  to 
England.  I  embarked  at  the  Cape,  and  we  have  touched 
here  for  much  the  same  purpose  as  yourselves.  But  come. 
We  don't  sail  till  to-morrow ;  we  must  not  part  so  soon." 

"  Certainly  not,"  was  the  cheerful  and  hearty  rejoinder ; 
"  come,  let  us  have  some  refreshment,  and  talk  over  home  and 
old  times  a  little.  Who  can  say  when  we  shall  meet  again?" 

"  Who,  indeed  ? "  replied  I. 

We  adjourned  to  a  little  cabaret,  and  George  gave  me  an 
account  of  his  history.  He  had  been  my  schoolmate  and 
companion  of  all  my  holiday  rambles  till  he  went  to  sea,  a 
few  years  before  myself.  He  was  now  the  mate  of  a  fine  new 
ship,  on  her  first  voyage  to  the  western  coast  of  South  Ame- 
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rica,  and  although  taking  out  goods  to  Lima,  bound  to  the 
Pacific  on  a  whaling  expedition.  George  had  already  made 
several  voyages,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  commanding,  in  due 
time,  a  vessel  of  his  own.  He  gave  me  all  the  intelligence 
he  could  from  home.  He  heard  that  my  death  at  sea  was 
considered  beyond  a  doubt ;  that  my  good  old  aunt  had  put 
on  mournings  for  me;  and,  notwithstanding  her  excellent  and 
pious  principles,  she  was  well  nigh  inconsolable.  In  my 
turn  I  briefly  related  to  him  my  own  adventures,  without 
making  any  particular  reference  to  matters  connected  with 
my  acquaintance  with  Mr  Leslie's  family,  and  stated  that  I 
had  no  special  plans  in  returning  home. 

"  I  fancy,"  said  George,  after  some  consideration,  "  that 
you  are  pretty  well  tired  by  this  time  of  a  seafaring  life  V ' 

"  Tired  ! "  I  exclaimed ;  "  not  in  the  least.  So  far  from  it, 
my  love  of  the  sea  has  only  increased  by  my  experience. 
Nothing  like  the  life  of  a  sailor  !  No,  no,  I  have  too  much 
of  Old  Sinbad  in  my  composition  to  be  so  easily  wearied 
of  the  salt  water.  In  fact  I  shall,  I  doubt  not,  go  to  sea 
as  soon  as  I  can  find  a  ship." 

"I  like  your  spirit,  Peregrine,"  replied  my  friend;  "a  voyage 
or  two,  without  such  hardships  as  you  have  endured,  is  often 
sufficient,  to  cure  a  man's  love  of  a  seafaring  life,  if  nature 
has  not  cut  him  out  for  a  sailor ;  but  I  see  you  are  of  the 
right  stuff",  and  ought  to  succeed,  if  perseverance  is  sufficient 
for  success,  which  it  generally  is.  And  what  are  your  pre- 
sent plans  ? " 

"  I  have  no  plans  whatever  at  present,  George,"  said  I, 
"  unless  you  call  it  a  plan  to  make  my  way  to  the  Clyde, 
and  get  a  situation  in  the  first  ship  I  can  find  to  take 
me.  The  truth  is,  I  delight  in  nothing  so  much  as  man- 
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time  adventures,  and  I  must  take  my  chance  of  what 
turns  up." 

"  Then  I  tell  you  what,  Peregrine,"  replied  George  Cullen ; 
"  if  you  would  have  adventures,  ship  yourself  on  board  of  our 
vessel ! — We  want  a  couple  of  hands,  one  of  the  crew  having 
died  on  the  passage  out,  and  another  lying  not  very  fit  for 
work  yet,  from  an  attack  of  sickness.  If  you  come  with  us, 
I  warrant  you  some  adventures  which  will  satisfy  you,  if 
you  had  all  the  love  of  foreign  voyages  of  Sinbad  himself." 

The  proposal  pleased  me.  The  truth  is,  I  felt,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  considerable  regret  that  I  had  returned  even 
so  far  toward  England — a  regret  which  was  all  the  more 
bitter  when  I  considered  that  Lucy,  in  whom  I  was,  I  found, 
far  more  interested  than  I  dared  to  confess  to  myself,  must 
be  a  stranger  to  me  if  I  had  any  just  regard  for  my  own 
happiness.  I  felt  great  pain  in  coming  to  the  resolution; 
but  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  strict  principle  required 
me,  as  speedily  as  possible,  to  take  my  leave  of  Mr  Leslie  and 
his  family.  This  feeling,  and  my  love  of  the  sea,  which  had 
been  gathering  new  vigour  for  some  weeks  past,  decided  me, 
and  after  a  few  minutes'  consideration,  I  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal of  my  friend. 

"As  for  your  affairs  in  regard  to  Mr  Leslie  and  Miss 
Lucy,"  said  George,  "  you  need  be  under  no  anxiety  on  the 
subject ;  and  then,  as  to  your  good  old  aunt  at  Dumbarton, 
you  can  despatch  a  letter  by  the  ship  you  have  come  so  far 
in,  stating  your  intention  of  making  the  proposed  voyage ; 
and  if  all  goes  well,  you  will  find  yourself,  in  a  year  or  two, 
safe  in  England,  to  attend  to  the  concern  you  have  mentioned, 
though  I  fancy  Mr  Leslie  can  manage  well  enough  without 
you." 
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"  I  have  no  doubt  of  that,"  said  I,  "  but  what  will  your 
captain  say  to  the  proposal  ? " 

"  Leave  that  to  me,  Peregrine,"  said  my  friend ;  "  or  stay, 
I  will  go  this  moment  and  see  about  the  matter." 

George  had  an  immediate  interview  with  the  master  of 
the  ship ;  and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  was  so  well 
satisfied  with  me,  and  I  with  him,  that  I  was  at  once  entered 
as  one  of  the  crew,  the  master  expressing  his  regret  that 
he  had  nothing  but  the  place  of  an  ordinary  seaman  to 
offer  me.  As  for  myself,  I  was  fully  satisfied,  for  I  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  pretty  hard  work,  and  I  well 
enough  knew  that  the  more  experience  I  had,  the  more  cer- 
tain I  should  be  of  obtaining  suitable  promotion  on  my  re- 
turn home.  I  thought  myself  indeed  very  fortunate.  I  had 
fallen  in  with  an  old  and  sincere  friend.  Captain  Thomson 
was  an  excellent  and  experienced  sailor,  having  been  for- 
merly a  lieutenant  in  the  Royal  Navy.  He  was  beloved  by 
all  the  crew,  who  were  cheerful  and  happy  under  his  com- 
mand, which,  although  firm,  was  kind  and  considerate. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Uncle  Peregrine  bids  farewell  to  his  friends,  and  again  sails  southwards — 
West  coast  of  America — Callao — Lima — Visit  to  the  city — Adven- 
tures. 

I  MUST  not  attempt  to  describe  the  amazement  of  Mr  Leslie 
when  I  told  him  the  day  after  of  my  resolution  to  embark 
in  my  friend's  ship.  He  seemed  to  exhibit  unfeigned  dis- 
tress, but  I  was  suspicious  enough  to  think  that  he  was  not 
really  very  much  grieved,  although  he  could  scarcely  fail  to 
be  much  surprised.  But  as  for  Lucy,  the  emotion  she 
manifested  filled  me  with  astonishment.  On  learning  my 
purpose  she  at  first  appeared  incredulous ;  and  when  assured 
of  it,  her  expressions  were  those  of  real  regret,  and  after  a 
few  words  to  Mrs  Leslie  she  burst  into  tears.  This  to  me 
was  in  the  highest  degree  embarrassing.  "Was  the  informa- 
tion I  had  received  from  Mr  Leslie  incorrect  1  Might  it  not 
be  that  Lucy  really  entertained  no  affection  for  his  nephew? 
Was  it  not  possible  that  in  her  eyes  I  had  attained  more 
favour;  or  was  her  regret  at  my  resolution  the  result  simply 
of  that  gratitude  to  me  which  she  had  taken  such  frequent 
opportunities  of  expressing1?  All  these  questions  shot  with 
the  rapidity  of  electricity  through  my  mind,  as  I  became 
aware  of  the  grief  my  intended  departure  occasioned.  But 
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I  had  come  to  a  decision.  I  clearly  perceived  the  path  of 
duty,  and,  acting  on  the  only  information  I  possessed,  I  was 
resolved  not  to  alter  my  purpose.  I  must  cut  short  my 
description.  I  left  my  friends  with  deep  regret,  yet  com- 
forted with  the  belief  that  I  was  doing  what  was  right ;  still, 
as  I  was  rowed  off  to  the  Hover,  the  unfeigned  grief  of  Lucy 
Konald  deeply  impressed  me,  and  I  almost  thought  I  had 
acted  cruelly  in  taking  my  leave  so  suddenly.  But  it  was 
too  late  for  regret. 

Soon  after  I  got  on  board  the  Rover  we  weighed  anchor  and 
stood  out  to  sea,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  had  left  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands  far  to  the  northward.  I  shall  pass  over  the  por- 
tion of  the  voyage  between  those  islands  and  the  southern  pro- 
montory of  America ;  the  incidents  which  occurred  presented 
nothing  very  worthy  of  being  remarked.  I  remember,  how- 
ever, how  greatly  I  was  charmed  by  the  splendour  of  the 
heavens  at  night  as  we  approached  the  southern  latitudes. 
I  had,  indeed,  beheld  these  new  and  striking  glories  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  during  my  stay  at  the  Cape,  and  during 
my  voyage  to  it,  but  somehow  or  other  my  attention  had 
never  till  now  been  so  fully  directed  to  the  magnificent  phe- 
nomena. Captain  Thomson,  who,  although  I  held  the  situa- 
tion of  a  common  sailor  on  board,  shewed  me  great  attention 
and  conversed  with  me,  pointed  out,  what  I  had  not  before 
seen,  the  singular  phenomena  of  what  are  called  the  Magel- 
lanic  Clouds.  I  beheld,  too,  with  the  highest  interest,  the 
brilliant  constellation  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  many 
others,  totally  invisible,  of  course,  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. The  appearance  of  the  midnight  sky,  when  the  moon 
is  invisible  and  the  atmosphere  clear,  is  always  sublime;  but 
never  before  had  I  felt  the  sentiment  of  sublimity  so  strongly, 
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nor  was  more  deeply  impressed  by  a  sense  of  the  Divine 
power  and  wisdom  which  called  this  wonderful  universe  into 
being,  and  filled  with  those  glorious  worlds  the  immeasure- 
able  space  of  the  heavens.  On  approaching  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  American  continent  we  had  a  full  view  of 
the  shore.  Although  it  was  still  the  summer  season,  nothing 
could  be  more  rugged,  barren,  and  cheerless  than  its  aspect, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  a  scene  of  wild 
desolation  it  must  present  during  winter.  We  were  not  des- 
tined to  weather  the  Cape  without  experiencing  the  fickle- 
ness of  its  climate. 

We  had  been  running  westwards  with  a  fine  breeze,  and 
were  already  off  Cape  Horn,  which  lay  about  a  league  to  the 
north.  The  day  had  been  as  fine  as  could  be  desired,  but 
towards  evening  we  beheld  unmistakeable  signs  of  a  change 
of  weather.  After  sunset  it  fell  calm,  the  wind  having  com- 
pletely died  away;  but  instead  of  the  bright  cloudless  nights 
we  had  previously  had,  nothing  could  exceed  the  darkness 
which  succeeded  the  twilight.  Neither  stars  nor  moon  were 
to  be  seen,  and  the  clouds  settled  down  so  thick  that 
they  seemed  almost  to  rest  upon  our  masts.  At  length, 
after  this  calm — more  fearful  by  far  than  a  considerable 
storm — had  continued  till  past  midnight,  a  tremendous  flash 
of  lightning  illuminated  the  scene,  and  the  thunder,  which 
followed  the  flash  without  a  moment's  interval,  rolled  around 
us  in  a  deafening  peal.  Flash  upon  flash  followed,  lighting 
up  the  waste  of  waters  and  exhibiting  the  outline  of  the 
stupendous  cliffs  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  At  daybreak  the  wind 
arose,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  we  were  reduced  to  our  storm 
stay-sails.  The  wind  blew  from  the  north-west,  so  that  we 
were  free  from  all  danger  of  running  upon  a  lee  shore,  but 
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the  sea  was  tremendous.  Mountainous  billows  rolled  along, 
crested  with  foam,  which  the  wind  raised  in  masses  and 
pitched  over  our  labouring  ship.  But  we  had  plenty  of  sea- 
room,  our  vessel  was  new  and  strong,  and  our  captain  cool 
and  skilful,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear.  We  were  under 
the  necessity,  however,  of  running  before  the  wind  for 
several  hours.  At  last,  about  mid-day,  the  wind  lessened, 
the  sea  began  to  fall,  and  we  were  once  more  beating  up  to 
the  west  to  recover  our  lost  ground.  We  soon  weathered 
the  Cape,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  sailing  up 
the  western  shores  of  South  America. 

As  we  sailed  northwards,  and  once  more  approached  the 
tropics,  our  voyage  would  have  afforded  the  utmost  delight 
to  the  lovers  of  natural  history.  Two  of  the  grandest  and 
most  sublime  objects  in  nature  presented  themselves  to  our 
view,  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean,  in  itself  a  world  of  waters,  con- 
taining some  of  the  loveliest  islands  on  the  face  of  the  globe  ; 
and  the  vast  chain  of  the  Andes,  whose  mighty  summits, 
elevated  far  into  the  clear  cold  air,  look  down  on  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  shores,  and  give  origin  to  rivers  such  as  the 
Amazon,  having  a  course  of  more  than  five  thousand  miles. 
But  immediately  at  hand  objects  were  not  wanting  to  excite 
and  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  naturalist.  The  waters  of 
the  great  deep  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  densely  peopled 
with  the  finny  tribes  than  those  of  a  similar  latitude  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  American  continent.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  borne  out  in  this  remark  by  scientific  voyagers, 
but  such  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  case.  As  we  sailed  along 
the  shore,  we  beheld,  in  some  localities,  vast  multitudes  of 
seals,  some  upon  the  rocks,  others  in  the  water.  The  albi- 
core  and  bonito  played  round  the  ship  in  shoals,  and  were 
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readily  caught  by  our  sailors  with  lines,  having  on  the  hook 
a  piece  of  white  leather,  or  any  other  object  that  resembled 
a  small  fish,  however  faintly;  while  among  the  greater  deni- 
zens of  the  waters  we  beheld  the  sword-fish,  the  shark,  and 
the  sun-fish,  the  latter  of  which  animals  seemed  to  do  nothing 
but  bask  in  a  sleepy  condition  on  the  surface.  The  rocks 
near  the  shore  were  tenanted  by  a  great  variety  of  birds, 
among  which,  besides  different  kinds  of  divers,  we  recognised 
the  pelican,  the  flamingo,  and  the  penguin,  all  of  whom  were 
busily  occupied  in  making  incessant  war  upon  the  smaller 
fry  of  fishes  which  swarmed  near  the  shore  around  them. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  think  with  profqund  awe  of  the 
vastness  and  variety  of  nature,  as  representing  the  wonder- 
ful wisdom  and  power  of  the  great  Creator,  by  whom  all  its 
numerous  tribes  have  been  called  into  existence,  and  pro- 
vided with  what  is  requisite  to  their  several  habits  of  life 
and  places  of  abode. 

It  was  the  business  of  our  ship,  as  already  observed, 
to  convey  some  merchandise  to  Lima;  and  in  due  time 
we  entered  the  harbour  of  Callao.  The  city  of  Lima  has  so 
often  been  described  that  I  shall  but  briefly  notice  it.  It 
was  founded  by  Pizarro  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  It  rapidly  grew  in  size  and  importance  ;  and  in 
about  fifty  years  after  its  foundation  covered  an  area  of 
nearly  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand.  Many  of  the  streets 
are  extremely  fine,  and  some  of  the  public  buildings  are 
striking  and  grand,  although  the  style  of  their  architecture 
is  not  always  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  those  accustomed  to 
the  fine  models  of  the  Gothic  which  prevail  in  Europe. 
The  Cathedral  of  Lima  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  which,  like 
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the  city,  was  founded  by  Pizarro.  It  took  ninety  years  in 
building.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  competent  judges  that 
the  riches  and  magnificence  of  this  church  cannot  be  sur- 
passed by  any  similar  building  in  the  world.  Near  the  great 
altar  are  seven  Ionic  pillars  of  pure  silver,  twelve  feet  high 
and  eighteen  inches  thick.  The  shrine  is  seven  and  a  half 
feet  in  height,  carved  in  gold,  and  studded  with  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones,  and  the  silver  candlesticks  are 
said  each  to  weigh  a  hundred  and  twelve  pounds.  The  rest 
of  the  edifice  corresponds  with  this  rich  adornment,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  the  display  of  pompous  ceremonial  peculiar 
to  the  superstition  of  the  Papal  Church.  While  I  beheld 
these  emblems  of  pride  and  ignorance,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  Inquisition,  of  which  this  city  was  long  the 
seat — an  institution  whose  diabolical  cruelty  ought  to  class 
it  with  the  most  infamous  inventions  of  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness, and  whose  officers,  instead  of  exhibiting  the  character 
and  practice  of  Christians,  were  some  of  the  most  atrocious 
hypocrites  who  ever  disgraced  humanity  by  their  demoniacal 
cruelty  to  their  fellow-men.  Many  a  miserable  victim  of 
superstition  and  bigotry  was  put  to  a  lingering  death  by 
torture  within  these  unhallowed  walls,  and  by  the  authority 
of  men  who— miserable  imposture  ! — appeared  in  public  as 
the  messengers  of  Divine  mercy  ! 

It  is  painful  and  humiliating,  in  the  last  degree,  to  reflect 
that,  under  the  mask  of  Christianity,  actions  should  be  per- 
formed exceeding  in  atrocity  and  malignity  anything  that 
the  most  barbarous  savages  could  invent.  The  building  in 
which  these  dreadful  scenes  were  enacted  still  existed ;  but 
the  tribunal  has  been  abolished,  and,  on  its  abolition,  the 
edifice  was  gutted  by  the  enraged  populace,  who  had  too 
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long  permitted  the  execrable  ruffians  who  inhabited  it  to 
outrage  humanity. 

The  city  of  Lima,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  of  Peru,  was  in 
former  times  vastly  more  populous  than  it  was  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  or  is  at  the  present  moment.  Many  parts  of 
the  city  seemed  to  me  to  be  almost  entirely  deserted.  This 
may  be  in  various  ways  accounted  for.  Perhaps,  among  other 
causes  of  the  rapid  depopulation  of  the  country,  may  be 
mentioned  the  continual  recurrence  of  earthquakes.  From 
authentic  accounts,  it  appears  that,  on  an  average,  no  less 
than  forty-five  shocks  are  annually  felt,  most  of  which  occur 
in  what  is  the  summer  half-year,  or  from  November  to  June. 
In  January,  scarcely  a  day  passes  without  some  indication 
of  this  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature,  more  or  less  violent. 
But,  at  intervals  of  about  half  a  century,  the  country  has 
been  visited  by  the  most  terrific  earthquakes,  two  generally 
occurring  in  the  same  century.  One  of  the  most  tremen- 
dous on  record  took  place  in  the  end  of  October  1746. 
About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  a  fearful  sound  was  heard, 
accompanied  by  a  dreadful  gloom,  which  pervaded  the  whole 
atmosphere,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  city  of  Lima  was  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  noise  of  the  earthquake  and  the  de- 
struction were  the  work  of  an  instant.  Some  few  edifices,  of 
great  strength,  resisted  the  first  convulsion,  but  were  after- 
wards thrown  down  by  a  horizontal  movement  of  the  ground, 
which  lasted  for  several  minutes.  Only  twenty-one  houses 
remained  uninjured  out  of  more  than  three  thousand.  Al- 
most every  public  edifice  was  destroyed,  and  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  persons  perished  amid  the  general  destruction.  On 
the  coast  the  destruction  came  with  additional  horrors.  At 
Callao,  the  earthquake  had  no  sooner  subsided,  after  having 
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prostrated  the  houses,  and  caused  the  death  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants,  than  the  sea,  probably  by  the  rising 
upwards  of  the  bottom,  arose  in  a  moment,  and,  with  the 
sound  of  a  tremendous  storm,  rushed  in  upon  the  land,  com- 
pleting the  ruin  which  the  earthquake  had  begun.  The 
town  and  its  inhabitants  were  completely  swallowed  up  by 
the  waters.  A  Spanish  vessel  of  war,  which  had  been  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  was  carried  by  the  sea  over  the  walls 
of  the  fortress,  and  deposited  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland. 
Several  heavily  laden  merchantmen  met  the  same  fate,  and 
a  great  number  of  vessels,  of  various  kinds,  foundered,  with 
all  on  board.  There  are  records  of  other  convulsions  having 
occurred  in  Peru,  as  violent,  or  perhaps  more  so,  than  that 
now  referred  to.  According  to  Ulloa,  one  of  these  occurred 
in  1687,  when  the  ocean  retired  from  the  shore,  and  imme- 
diately returned  in  one  tremendous  wave,  overwhelming 
Callao  and  its  vicinity,  together  with  the  inhabitants.  This 
wave  carried  some  ships  a  league  into  the  country,  and  de- 
stroyed every  living  creature  for  fifty  leagues  along  the 
coast.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  such  tremendous  cala- 
mities as  these  may  be  justly  supposed  to  contribute,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  to  interrupt  the  progress  of  population, 
and  to  lessen  the  numbers  of  the  people  by  rendering  life 
and  property  uncertain. 

I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  good  opinion 
of  Captain  Thomson,  the  master  of  our  ship  ;  and  as  I  had 
endeavoured  to  discharge  my  duty  with  fidelity,  and  was  a 
volunteer  on  board,  and  as  the  captain  knew  that  I  had 
been  mate  and  commander  of  a  vessel  myself,  I  was  treated 
with  much  kindness  and  consideration.  I  was  allowed,  in- 
deed, a  great  degree  of  liberty  during  our  stay  at  Lima,  and, 
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accompanied  by  my  friend  Cullen,  already  mentioned,  I 
wandered  about  to  gratify  my  love  of  novelty,  as  well  as  of 
knowledge,  as  much  as  possible  in  the  limited  time  at  my 
disposal. 

In  the  market,  among  other  objects  of  interest,  we  saw 
several  condors  for  sale,  which  had  been  caught  in  traps. 
These  enormous  vultures  were  highly  interesting  to  us.  We 
had  frequently  seen  them  hovering,  at  an  immense  altitude, 
in  the  sky,  on  the  outlook,  doubtless,  for  prey,  which,  it  is 
well  known,  they  discover  at  enormous  distances.  One  of 
those  in  the  market  measured,  we  were  told,  fifteen  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  extended  wings.  They  were  extremely 
voracious ;  in  the  course  of  the  day  even  the  smaller  birds 
will  eat  a  stone- weight  of  raw  meat.  The  importance  of 
the  service  which  these  creatures  render  in  so  hot  a  climate 
as  that  of  Peru  must  be  very  considerable  ;  for  they  must 
speedily  reduce  the  body  of  a  dead  animal  to  a  mere  skeleton, 
thereby  preventing  the  evils  which,  in  a  country  where 
animal  life  so  greatly  abounds,  must  otherwise  be  occasioned 
by  their  decomposing  carcases. 

While  we  were  in  the  public  market  we  were  gratified  by 
seeing  a  cavalcade  of  mules  arrive,  laden  with  ice — a  com- 
modity which  the  extreme  heat  of  the  climate  renders  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  inhabitants.  It  is  brought  from 
the  Cordilleras,  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles.  Amidst 
the  intense  cold  of  those  gigantic  mountains,  the  Indians 
are  continually  employed  in  hewing  the  ice  from  the  glaciers, 
in  blocks  of  a  hundredweight  and  a  half  each,  which  they 
lower,  by  means  of  ropes,  from  the  dangerous  precipices  where 
the  work  is  carried  on.  On  being  received  at  the  bottom, 
it  is  transported  by  other  Indians  to  a  depot,  and  thence, 
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packed  on  the  backs  of  mules,  it  is  transmitted  by  fre- 
quent relays  to  the  capital.  In  the  course  of  the  transit 
the  ice  melts  down  to  about  a  third  of  its  original  dimen- 
sions ;  but  the  thirty  mule  loads,  which  daily  arrive,  are 
still  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  It  is  employed  in 
making  a  delightfully  cold  drink  of  pine-apple  juice,  mingled 
with  milk,  which  is,  as  I  can  testify,  most  refreshing. 

I  had  the  curiosity,  along  with  some  of  my  shipmates,  to 
visit  the  amphitheatres  on  the  occasion  of  a  bull -fight.  I  had 
often  been  disgusted  with  the  brutality  of  those  I  read  of  as 
occurring  in  Spain ;  but  I  was  not  prepared  to  witness  the 
infamous  and  inhuman  atrocity  exhibited  at  a  Peruvian  bull- 
fight. Compared  with  it,  an  exhibition  of  the  same  kind  at 
Madrid  must  be  a  humane  and  gentle  affair.  Negroes,  Zam- 
bos,  and  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  people,  seemed  flo  be  engaged 
in  it ;  and  I  must  say  I  felt  shocked  and  disgusted  to  see 
the  Peruvian  ladies  take  an  interest  in  such  frightful  barba- 
rity. These  bull-fights  have  been  so  often  described  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  briefly  refer  to  them. 
The  bulls  were  undoubtedly  far  nobler  than  the  atrocious 
ruffians  who  tormented  them.  I  observed  one  of  these  fine 
animals,  with  great  spirit  and  sagacity,  succeed  iii  baffling 
his  tormentors,  till  at  last,  not  being  able  to  prevail  by  fair 
means,  they  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  of  the  most  cruel 
and  cowardly  character.  By  means  of  a  curved  weapon, 
called  a  luna,  they  divided  the  tendons  of  the  poor  animal's 
hind  legs,  so  that  he  could  now  only  stand  on  his  stumps, 
with  his  bleeding  hoofs  hanging  off.  In  this  condition, 
when  incapacitated  by  pain,  a  man  mounted  on  his  back 
and  rode  him  about  the  arena,  quickening  his  pace  by  stab- 
bing Tiim  with  his  dagger,  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
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bratalised  spectators.  On  another  occasion,  a  horse  was 
ripped  open  by  one  of  the  bulls,  so  that  his  bowels  protruded ; 
but,  instead  of  being  permitted  to  die,  the  miserable  animal 
was  raised  on  his  legs,  and  forced  by  his  brutal  rider  to 
move  round  the  arena  with  his  entrails  hanging  out,  and 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  horns  of 
the  bull.  This,  too,  strange  to  say,  seemed  to  give  pleasure 
to  the  audience.  For  my  part,  I  should  have  been  glad  to 
see  the  wretch,  who  tortured  an  animal  so  much  nobler  than 
himself,  get  a  sound  flogging  on  his  bare  hide,  as  a  just 
punishment  for  his  cruelty.  I  must  admit  that  I  quitted 
this  exhibition  with  a  very  low  opinion  of  the  refinement 
and  education  of  the  people  of  Lima. 

It  happened,  a  few  days  after  our  arrival,  that  a  general 
festival,  or  carnival,  took  place,  which  led  to  some  singular 
occurrences,  as  I  shall  now  relate. 

On  one  occasion,  as  we  had  walked  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, I  felt  heated  and  wearied.  We  entered  a  place  of  re- 
freshment to  obtain  a  glass  of  the  iced  pine-apple  juice ;  the 
place  we  chose  for  this  purpose  was  an  extensive  fruit-shop, 
the  rear  of  which  looked  into  a  garden,  furnished  with  several 
bowers,  in  which  one  could  sit  completely  shaded  from  the 
sun  by  an  umbrageous  canopy  of  leaves  overhead.  We 
seated  ourselves,  and  were  supplied  with  the  delightful 
beverage  by  the  owner  of  the  place  himself,  who  was  a 
Creole,  and  who  accompanied  the  slave  by  whom  the  refresh- 
ments were  carried.  A  short  distance  from  where  we  were 
seated,  we  saw  a  gentleman  reclining  on  the  bench  enjoying 
his  cigar.  He  was  a  young  man  of  about  two  or  three  and 
twenty.  Taking  no  particular  notice  of  him,  George  and  I 
continued  our  conversation,  and,  after  a  little  time,  the 
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stranger  arose,  and,  approaching,  addressed  us  in  excellent 
English, — 

"  You  are  strangers  in  Lima,  I  perceive,"  said  he. 

"  We  are,"  said  I ;  "  but  we  are  doing  our  best  to  see 
whatever  we  can  in  a  very  limited  space  of  time." 

"  English  seamen,  I  think  ? "  said  the  stranger. 

I  nodded  an  affirmative. 

"  You  will  think  us  a  strange  people,  I  fancy,"  said  our 
new  acquaintance,  with  a  smile, — "  but  what  have  you  seen  ? 
Not  very  much,  eh  ? " 

I  then  gave  him  a  sketch  of  what  had  most  interested  us, 
to  which  he  listened  with  much  attention.  We  were  much 
pleased  with  him,  and  both  surprised  and  delighted  that  he 
promised  to  be  our  companion  for  an  hour  or  two  the  follow- 
ing day,  when,  as  he  informed  us,  the  festival  called  Cheya 
was  to  take  place,  during  which  we  should,  as  he  assured 
us,  be  the  better  of  having  a  native  as  our  companion. 
After  some  agreeable  conversation,  we  promised  to  meet  him 
at  the  same  place  on  the  following  day. 

The  hour  appointed  for  our  meeting  was  in  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  following,  and  we  found  no  difficulty  in  making 
our  appearance  in  the  coffee-house,  where  we  had  made  ac- 
quaintance with  Don  Fernando,  as  our  new  friend  was 
called.  No  Don  Fernando  was  forthcoming ;  and  having 
remained  long  enough  to  give  him  time  to  fulfil  his  promise, 
we  again  issued  forth,  resolved  to  look  about  us  as  well  as 
we  could  without  him. 

On  passing  along  the  street  we  were  amazed  to  find  that 
almost  every  individual  we  met  was  in  a  state  of  wild  excite- 
ment, and  that  all  seemed  to  be  intent  upon  testifying  this  in 
a  very  singular  and  altogether  ridiculous  manner.  This  con- 
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sisted  of  dashing  water  upon  each  other,  and  even  upon 
strangers.  We  met  parties  of  six  or  eight,  some  Creoles,  and 
other  negroes,  armed  with  bladders  of  water,  in  which 
seemed  to  be  fixed  a  small  pipe,  so  that,  upon  squeezing  the 
bladder,  the  water  squirted  out  into  the  face  of  the  astonished 
passenger.  In  some  instances  this  was  by  no  means  the 
extent  to  which  this  puerile  frolic  was  carried.  We  saw  a 
band  of  negroes  rolling  one  of  their  number  in  a  dirty  gutter, 
out  of  which  the  poor  fellow  got,  in  a  state  of  terrible  filth. 
As  we  passed  the  houses,  George  and  I  were  more  than 
once  saluted  by  a  jet  of  water,  which  issued  from  the  bal- 
conies under  which  we  were  passing,  and  proceeded  from 
the  hands  of  some  Creole  ladies,  whom  we  heard  laughing 
heartily  at  the  trick  they  had  played  us. 

After  perambulating  the  city,  and  being  pretty  well 
sprinkled  with  water — for  which,  however,  as  sailors,  we 
cared  but  little — we  thought  it  was  about  time  to  return 
on  board.  Proceeding  in  the  direction  that  would  lead  us 
to  the  port,  it  became  necessary  to  go  along  the  front  of  a 
house  which  seemed  to  us  to  be  uninhabited.  My  friend 
George  and  I  were  passing  under  the  balcony  in  the  most 
unsuspecting  manner,  when,  to  our  amazement,  a  sack,  which 
seemed  filled  with  broken  glass,  was  pitched  down  upon  us. 
Hearing  a  slight  noise  overhead,  I  looked  up  just  in  time 
to  see  the  sack  tumbling  down. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  startling  effect  of  this ;  for 
the  suddenness  of  the  thing  left  no  time  for  the  exercise  of 
reason.  Down  came  the  sack,  with  its  contents,  rattling;  but 
instead  of  striking  us,  as  it  must  have  done,  to  the  ground, 
it  hung  suspended  by  a  string,  within  an  inch  or  two  of  our 
heads,  and  a  loud  peal  of  laughter  arose  from  the  balcony 
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above,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  heard  a  voice  which  I 
thought  I  recognised  : 

"  Sancta  Maria  ! "  cried  the  voice,  "  these  are  the  sailors  ! 
Down  with  it !  Quick  !  They  will  be  off !  * 

At  the  same  moment  several  buckets  of  water,  which  had 
evidently  been  prepared  for  such  a  purpose,  dashed  over  us, 
wetting  both  myself  and  my  companion  from  head  to  foot. 
This  was  insufferable.  I  confess  that  I  was  extremely  angry 
at  so  unprovoked  and  wanton  an  assault.  George  was  per- 
fectly furious.  Dripping  with  water,  which,  from  its  vile 
odour,  we  perceived  was  by  no  means  derived  from  the 
"crystal  fountain,"  we  looked  upwards,  with  many  a 
wrathful  exclamation,  but  could  see  no  one.  The  insolent 
perpetrator  of  the  outrage  had  withdrawn  into  the  interior 
of  the  domicile. 

"This  won't  do,  my  fine  fellows,"  exclaimed  George  Cullen. 
"  Cowardly  dogs  !  if  I  but  lay  hold  on  you,  you  shall  smart 
for  this." 

"A  good  drubbing,"  added  I,  "  will  do  no  harm  to  either 
parties.  It  will  keep  us  from  catching  cold  by  the  exercise, 
and  shew  the  scoundrels  how  to  treat  an  English  sailor." 

The  door,  or  rather  the  passage  leading  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  stood  open,  and  Cullen  and  I  dashed  into  it,  fully  re- 
solved to  employ  our  fists  upon  our  adversaries.  The  inner 
entrance,  however,  was  firmly  closed,  and  to  our  loud  and 
reiterated  demands  for  admission  no  reply  whatever  was 
returned.  Finding  our  efforts  to  no  purpose,  Cullen,  whose 
quality  was  that  of  dogged  perseverance  in  any  object  he 
undertook,  disappeared  from  the  door  for  a  moment,  and  re- 
turned with  a  large  stone,  which  he  evidently  intended  to 
use  as  a  battering-ram.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  dash  it 
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against  the  door,  however,  a  number  of  persons  rushed  from 
the  street  into  the  passage,  with  the  obvious  purpose  of  aid- 
ing us  in  our  assault. 

The  leader  of  the  party  cast  on  us  a  look  of  great  astonish- 
ment, but  seeing  the  condition  we  were  in,  he  seemed  at  once 
to  comprehend  matters.  Pushing  George  aside,  he  made 
way  for  two  of  his  followers,  who  carried  a  heavy  bar  of 
wood  between  them,  with  which  they  dashed  forward  against 
the  door,  striking  it  with  the  end  of  the  bar  near  the  bolt. 
In  an  instant  the  door  flew  open,  and  we  rushed  up  the 
staircase.  There  were  twelve  or  fifteen  of  these  assailants, 
some  were  armed  with  buckets  of  dirty  water,  others  with 
bladders  quite  full.  On  gaining  the  floor  above  the  street, 
the  leader,  who  seemed  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
mises, threw  open  the  door  of  an  apartment,  into  which  he 
and  his  followers  advanced,  bearing  us  along  with  them. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  astonishment  I  felt 
at  the  scene  now  presented  to  me.  We  had  forced  our  way 
into  a  magnificent  saloon,  richly  furnished  with  every  article 
of  luxury.  It  was  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  win- 
dows, which  were  open,  looked  into  a  garden  planted  with 
the  rarest  flowers,  in  the  centre  of  which  I  saw  a  fountain 
of  pellucid  water.  All  these  objects  I  saw  at  a  glance, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  the  room  chiefly  engaged  my  atten- 
tion. They  were  three  beautiful  Creole  ladies,  the  eldest  of 
whom  could  not  be  more  than  nineteen  or  twenty  years  of 
age.  They  were  elegantly  attired  in  white  muslin.  I  think 
I  never  beheld  more  exquisite  elegance  of  figure  or  loveli- 
ness of  face  than  these  three  girls  disclosed  to  my  wonder- 
ing eyes.  The  only  other  person  in  this  apartment  was  a 
young  man,  whom,  in  the  confusion  of  our  entrance,  I  had 
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not  observed.  As  we  rushed  into  the  room,  he  had  started 
toward  the  door,  to  arrest  the  purpose  of  his  rude  and 
boisterous  visitors.  "  Ha  !  Don  Carlos  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
approaching  the  leader  of  the  assailants ;  "  this  is  too  bad  ! 
you  forget  who  are  here ;  come,  let  me  " 

The  rest  of  the  sentence  was  cut  short  by  a  deluge  of 
filthy  water  at  the  speaker's  face,  and  at  the  same  instant 
the  three  fair  ladies  were  favoured  with  a  similar  attention. 

"  Give  it  to  them  ! "  cried  Don  Carlos,  as  his  wild  com- 
panions pursued  the  affrighted  ladies  through  the  apartment, 
emptying  the  contents  of  the  buckets  and  bladders  upon 
their  persons — "  Give  it  to  them  !  Another  dose  !  Another 
dose ! " 

In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  I  perceived  that  the  young 
gentleman  attacked  was  no  other  than  our  acquaintance  of 
the  preceding  evening,  Don  Fernando.  George  Cullen  and 
I  stood  near  the  door  in  unspeakable  astonishment  at  the 
scene  thus  enacted.  Our  own  anger  was  fast  evaporating 
at  the  sight  of  the  violent  treatment  Don  Fernando  and  his 
family  had  received.  But  we  were  too  much  bewildered  to 
know  how  to  act.  In  the  midst  of  the  shrieks  of  the  ladies, 
the  splashing  of  the  water,  which  drenched  them  to  the  skin, 
and  the  uproarious  threats  of  their  persecutors,  the  voice  of 
Don  Carlos  was  distinctly  heard. 

"  Scoundrel ! "  he  exclaimed,  addressing  Don  Fernando ; 
"  remember  last  year  !  remember  the  misery  your  reckless 
conduct  has  occasioned,  and  be  thankful  that  I  am  satisfied 
with  this  retribution  ! " 

"  If  you  are  satisfied,  I  am  not ! "  exclaimed  Don  Fer- 
nando. 

It  was  now  becoming  dark,  and  I  saw  the  blade  of  a 
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stiletto  gleaming  on  high,  as  Don  Fernando  raised  his  arm 
and  darted  forward  to  strike  his  opponent.  With  an  instinc- 
tive impulse  I  rushed  toward  him,  and  seized  his  arm  as  the 
blow  was  about  to  descend. 

"  Well  done  ! "  exclaimed  Don  Carlos  ;  "  well  done,  sailor  t 
Now  for  it !  give  him  more  water  !"  The  words  were  scarcely 
uttered,  when  the  unfortunate  Don  was  again  overwhelmed 
with  a  deluge. 

By  this  time  the  ladies  had  made  their  escape,  more  dead 
than  alive  ;  and  Don  Fernando,  thinking,  doubtless,  that  dis- 
cretion is  the  better  part  of  valour,  fairly  took  to  his  heels, 
and  escaped  into  the  garden,  leaving  his  assailants  in  pos- 
session of  the  saloon.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  confusion 
which  prevailed.  Indeed  the  room  could  scarcely  have 
been  in  a  worse  condition  after  a  fire,  or  an  assault  by  a  band 
of  robbers,  and  I  thought  for  a  moment  what  it  might  have 
been  had  I  not  prevented  the  spilling  of  blood.  The  chairs 
and  tables  were  all  overturned ;  many  articles  of  furniture 
broken ;  ornaments  of  all  kinds,  flowers,  vases,  busts  scattered 
on  the  floor,  which  was  swimming  with  dirty  water.  I  now 
perceived  that  the  voice  I  had  heard,  when  we  first  passed 
beneath  the  balcony,  was  that  of  our  friend  Fernando,  who 
had  so  faithfully  promised  to  meet  us  a  few  hours  before  ; 
and  although  I  did  not  regret  the  drenching  he  had  received, 
I  was  exceedingly  sorry  for  the  ladies. 

Don  Carlos,  having  apparently  accomplished  his  purpose, 
now  retreated  from  the  house,  followed  by  his  companions, 
all  of  whom  seemed  delighted  with  the  very  extraordinary 
exploit  they  had  achieved.  Anxious  to  have  some  explana- 
tion, we  accompanied  the  Don  along  the  street.  We  found 
him  very  communicative. 
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"  This  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  I  to  him  •  "  you  may 
think  it  fan  ;  but  to  me  it  seems  abundantly  serious." 

"Ay,  and  so  thought  Don  Fernando,"  said  my  new 
acquaintance,  "  when  he  raised  his  steel  to  avenge  himself. 
Thanks  to  your  arm,  however.  But  for  the  timely  aid,  so 
unexpected  was  the  attack,  I  had  not  lived  to  see  the  close 
of  the  festival." 

"A  pretty  festival,  I  must  confess,"  said  I;  "we  have 
ourselves  been  drenched  to  the  skin,  and  narrowly  escaped 
having  our  necks  broken  by  a  sack  of  some  vile  trash  which 
was  thrown  down  upon  us." 

"  From  Don  Fernando's  balcony,  I  suppose  ? "  inquired 
our  companion.  I  replied  in  the  affimative,  and  he  continued 
— "  Ah  !  just  so  ;  but  I  fancy  he  has  now  met  his  match, 
and  will  be  somewhat  cured  of  his  love  of  the  sack  by  the 
sacking  he  has  got." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  I ;  "  but  certainly  he  received 
harsh  treatment.  I  am  grieved  about  the  ladies." 

"  Served  them  all  right ! "  exclaimed  the  Don  ;  "  you  shall 
judge  for  yourself.  Last  year,  Don  Fernando  entered  my 
house  during  the  festival,  and,  in  my  absence,  the  party  with 
him  committed  the  greatest  excesses.  The  ladies  of  my 
family — my  sisters,  my  wife,  my  daughters — were  all  drenched 
with  water  from  the  gutter.  This  was  done,  as  I  believe,  in 
revenge,  Don  Fernando  taking  advantage  of  the  carnival  to 
satisfy  his  love  of  vengeance  for  some  trifling  affront.  The 
consequences  have  been  veiy  serious.  Two  of  my  children 
were  taken  ill,  and  the  health  of  one  of  them,  I  fear,  per- 
manently injured.  My  purpose  to-day  was  merely  to  let 
the  scoundrel  taste  a  little  retribution  in  kind." 

"  And  tolerably  good  measure  you  have  given,"  said  I ;  "I 
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trust  Don  Fernando  will  not  requite  you  in  some  much  more 
serious  way." 

"  I  should  not  wonder  were  he  to  attempt  it,"  said  my 
companion ;  "  but  I  shall  be  cautious,  and  you  know  it  is 
something  to  be  aware  who  is  your  enemy.  As  for  this 
festival,  I  confess  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  country,  and  the 
sooner  its  silly  customs  are  terminated  the  better.  Serious 
injury  is  often  occasioned  by  this  water-sprinkling  when 
carried  to  excess.  Diseases  of  the  lungs  have  often  origi- 
nated from  the  wetting,  and  murders  not  unfrequently  occur 
in  revenge  for  the  violence  that  has  been  suffered.  As  to  the 
trick  of  the  sack,  played  off  on  yourselves,  it  is  common 
enough ;  but  so  sudden  is  the  fright  it  occasions,  although 
it  cannot  descend  beyond  a  certain  length,  that  passengers 
subjected  to  the  joke  have  been  known  to  fall  down  insen- 
sible. A  horse  passing  a  house  last  year  when  the  sack  was 
suddenly  flung  out,  reared  and  threw  its  rider,  although  he 
was  one  of  the  best  horsemen  in  Lima,  and  he  was  killed 
on  the  spot." 

We  had  by  this  time  reached  the  suburbs,  where  we  parted 
from  Don  Carlos,  and,  without  further  adventure,  regained 
our  ship. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Peru — Charms  of  its  scenery — Interest  of  its  history — A  ride  through  the 
country— Anecdote  of  a  daring  robber— Wild  scenery— Indian  secresy 
— The  disappointed  monk — The  vain  discovery. 

FEW  countries  in  the  world  are  more  interesting  than  Peru. 
The  grandeur  of  its  scenery  ;  its  magnificent  mountains, 
towering  above  the  clouds  ;  its  wide-spreading  and  verdant 
pampas  ;  the  extraordinary  beauty  and  variety  of  its  vegetable 
productions;  its  mineral  treasures  of  gold  and  silver;  its 
diamonds,  emeralds,  and  other  gems ;  these,  and  many  other 
natural  advantages  which  might  be  enumerated,  impress  the 
mind  with  an  idea  of  the  vast  superiority  of  Peru  to  other 
countries.  But  the  interest,  with  which  it  is  impossible  not 
to  regard  it,  arises  from  other  considerations  besides  these. 

The  ancient  glory  of  the  Incas  of  Peru ;  the  simplicity 
and  happiness  of  the  people  over  whom  they  reigned  ;  their 
invasion  by  the  Spaniards;  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by 
Pizarro — constitute  a  history  of  the  most  romantic  character. 
Since  these  events  occurred,  others  have  taken  place  which 
add,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree,  to  the  interest  with  which 
one  must  contemplate  Peru,  such  as  the  protracted  struggles 
for  liberty  between  the  Peruvians  and  the  Spaniards. 

Such  considerations  as  these  rendered  my  visit  to  Peru 
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highly  pleasing,  and  a$er  seeing  much  more  than  my  pur- 
pose allows  me  an  opportunity  to  relate,  it  was  not  without 
regret  that  I  found  we  had  but  a  few  days  to  remain,  and 
that  scarcely  any  opportunity  would  now  be  found  for 
acquiring  new  information. 

Next  day  we  were  to  be  employed  in  taking  on  board  a  sup- 
ply of  fruit  and  vegetables  preparatory  to  our  voyage ;  and 
Captain  Thomson  permitted  me  to  accompany  the  boats,  with 
liberty  to  occupy  myself  as  I  thought  proper.  Of  this  per- 
mission I  was  not  slow  in  availing  myself.  On  going  ashore, 
a  pleasant  surprise  awaited  me.  There  was  my  friend  Don 
Carlos,  whose  extraordinary  exploits  I  had  witnessed  the  pre- 
ceding evening.  He  had  evidently  come  down  to  the  shore 
with  the  purpose  of  finding  me,  as  I  had  stated  to  him  the 
name  of  our  ship.  He  was  attired  for  riding,  a  conspicuous 
part  of  his  dress  being  a  pair  of  enormous  silver  spurs,  and 
at  some  distance  I  saw  a  couple  of  exceedingly  handsome 
mules,  held  by  a  negro.  As  soon  as  I  stepped  ashore,  he 
accosted  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality. 

"  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  said  he,  after  the  usual  com- 
pliments, "  the  more  I  admire  your  conduct  last  night ;  you 
may  indeed  have  saved  my  life,  and  the  very  possibility  of 
this  makes  me  your  debtor." 

I  besought  him  not  to  mention  what  I  had  done,  as  it 
was  the  act  of  a  mere  instinctive  impulse. 

"  Well,  well ! "  said  he ;  "I  shall  say  nothing  more  of  it. 
But  hark  ye,  my  friend ;  I  understood  from  you  that  you 
have  but  a  short  time  to  remain,  and  it  struck  me  I  could 
not  do  better  than  assist  you  to  see  a  little  more  of  our 
country  before  your  departure." 

"  I  accept  your  offer,"  said  I,  "  with  the  utmost  pleasure ; 
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in  fact  I  came  ashore  for  no  other  ens!  than  to  wander  about, 
and  make  the  most  of  my  last  day  in  Peru." 

"I  am  fortunate  in  meeting  you  so  soon,"  said  Don 
Carlos ;  "  I  intended  indeed  to  have  gone  across  to  your  ship  ; 
come,  then,  let  us  be  off !  You  can  ride  ? " 

"  I  have  tried  to  do  so  once  or  twice,"  said  I,  laughing, 
"  and  will  probably  be  able  to  keep  the  saddle,  although,  as 
you  are  aware,  we  sailors  are  not  remarkable  for  equestrian 
skill" 

"  We  shall  see,  amigo,"  added  the  Don,  as  he  leaped  into 
the  saddle,  and  I  followed  his  example. 

We  set  ofT,  and  certainly  I  never  was  more  surprised  in 
my  life  than  I  was  by  the  extraordinary  pace  of  my  mule. 
I  had  not  previously  observed  that  the  usual  pace  taught 
the  Peruvian  mules,  and  horses  intended  for  the  saddle,  is 
an  amble  in  which  they  can  often  outstrip  a  competitor  at 
full  gallop.  In  this  amble,  which  is  called  paso  port  ante, 
the  animal  throws  forward  the  two  legs  on  the  same  side  at 
the  same  moment,  instead  of  moving  one  of  the  fore  and 
one  of  the  hind  legs  on  opposite  sides  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
act  of  trotting.  Yet  I  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  my 
seat,  the  motion  being  extremely  easy. 

"  You  are  really  an  excellent  horseman  ! "  cried  my  friend, 
with  a  hearty  laugh ;  "  and  I  can  tell  you  your  mule  is  one 
of  the  best  in  Peru.  He  can  carry  you  fifteen  leagues  in 
three  hours  without  stopping  !  you  have  no  spurs,  but  they 
are  not  required.  I  have  put  loaded  pistols,  however,  in 
your  holsters,  for  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  exercise  our 
skill  and  self-defence  on  these  mountains." 

"  So  I  fancy,  Don  Carlos,"  said  I. 

"Runaway  slaves,  or  simarrones?  said  the  Don,  "and 
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even  free  negroes,  become  regular  freebooters  in  this  happy 
land  of  ours.  I  have  known  bands  of  these  ruffians, 
mounted  and  armed,  bold  and  numerous  enough  to  ap- 
proach the  city  itself,  and  plunder  every  traveller  who  ar- 
rived at  it  for  days  together." 

"  Certainly  a  happy  condition  of  things ! "  said  I ; 
"  but  why  are  not  strong  measures  adopted  to  put  down 
the  pest  T 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  my  friend ;  "  but  it  is  worth  re- 
marking, that  these  villains  seldom  attack  any  of  the  in- 
fluential or  wealthy  among  the  Peruvians,  but  prefer  dealing 
with  foreigners  and  strangers.  Possibly  this  may,  in  some 
measure,  procure  them  immunity.  The  poor  people  who 
come  to  market  in  Lima  often  suffer  dreadfully  at  their 
hands.  I  have  heard  of  several  instances  of  extreme  cruelty 
and  atrocity." 

"  Have  you  been  attacked  yourself?"  I  asked,  much  in- 
terested by  the  information  Don  Carlos  communicated. 

" No"  replied  he ;  " but  my  servants  have  been  attacked 
and  robbed  more  than  once.  By  the  way,  I  can  give  you 
an  anecdote  illustrative  of  presence  of  mind.  A  few  months 
ago  one  of  my  people,  an  Indian,  who  has  long  been  with  me, 
and  whom  I  highly  esteem  for  his  fidelity,  was  returning 
to  Lima  upon  this  very  mule,  after  having  received  for  me, 
in  gold,  the  payment  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  It 
was  drawing  towards  evening,  and  he  had  arrived  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  home,  when  an  armed  negro  started  up 
from  behind  a  rock,  and,  presenting  his  rifle,  called  on  my 
man  to  stop.  The  order  was  instantly  obeyed. 

"  '  Ah  ! '  exclaimed  the  Indian,  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
as  he  pulled  a  pistol  from  his  belt ;  '  ah  !  it  is  well  for  you 
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that  my  pistols  are  unloaded  !  I  should  have  finished  you, 
notwithstanding  your  rifle.* 

"  The  negro  at  once  lowered  the  barrel  of  his  piece,  and 
approached  the  Indian,  demanding  the  gold  which  he  said 
he  knew  that  he  carried  with  him.  The  only  answer  to  the 
demand  was  a  shot  from  the  pistol,  which  prostrated  the 
robber  under  the  mule's  feet.  The  Indian  thus  cleverly  threw 
the  robber  of  his  guard.  Had  he  not  exercised  this  ready 
wit  and  presence  of  mind,  and  instead  of  doing  so  attempted 
to  defend  himself,  a  shot  from  the  rifle  would  instantly 
have  terminated  his  journey  and  his  life." 

"  The  negro  intellect  was  inferior  to  the  Indian  in  that 
instance,"  said  I ;  "  I  fancy  it  is  not  always  so." 

"By  no  means,"  rejoined  Don  Carlos.  "Some  of  the 
negroes  who  have  taken  to  this  wild  life  possess  much  ability, 
and  are,  at  the  same  time,  distinguished  for  such  extraordi- 
nary activity  and  physical  power,  that  they  are  at  least  a 
match  for  the  strongest  as  well  as  the  most  sagacious  of  the 
Indians.  I  must  tell  you  a  very  clever  trick  played  by  a 
negro  a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  very  powerful  fellow,  a 
Zambo,  perhaps  five  feet  eight  or  nine  in  height,  but  pos- 
sessing extreme  activity.  It  was  amazing  that  he  had  been 
taken  alive,  for  he  must  have  known  that  his  crimes,  for 
they  were  many  and  most  atrocious,  must  have  exposed  him 
to  certain  death  at  the  hands  of  the  law.  He  had  been 
caught  in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  He  had  committed  a 
robbery,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  taken  refuge  in 
a  plantation  at  the  back  of  which  was  an  inaccessible  preci- 
pice. A  party  of  about  a  hundred  armed  men  turned  out 
to  hunt  the  wild  beast,  for  such  this  Zambo  deserved  to  be 
called.  When  the  party  arrived  at  the  ground,  he  had  not 
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quitted  it,  having  probably  felt  too  secure.  On  drawing 
near  the  plantation,  the  access  to  which  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult, they  separated,  in  order  to  surround  it  on  three  sides, 
leaving  the  precipice  at  the  fourth  side,  down  which  it  was 
well  known  the  robber  could  not  proceed.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  entering  the  bush,  they  formed  a  cordon  around  it, 
and  as  the  wind  happened  to  blow  toward  the  precipice, 
they  set  the  bush-wood  on  fire  at  several  points  simul- 
taneously. This  left  the  Zambo  no  alternative,  besides  being 
burned  up  in  a  few  minutes,  but  to  run  for  it,  and  trust  to 
his  activity  to  escape  or  deliver  himself  up.  He  at  once 
saw  that  to  attempt  to  escape  would  be  futile,  for  it  was 
incredible  that  a  number  of  men  armed  with  rifles  would 
all  miss  him.  He  therefore  suddenly  emerged  from  the 
trees,  laid  his  rifle  on  the  ground,  and,  to  the  amazement  of 
his  captors,  delivered  himself  into  their  hands. 

"In  all  such  cases  the  proceedings  are  brief.  Being  well 
secured,  he  was  carried  to  Lima,  and  ordered  to  be  shot  on 
the  day  following.  It  is  our  practice  to  allow  the  condemned 
the  choice  of  the  place  where  they  are  to  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  crimes.  The  Zambo  chose  -the  public  ground 
called  the  Plaza  de  la  Inquisicion ;  and  next  day,  carrying 
a  stool  on  which  he  was  to  sit  while  the  executioners  fired 
on  him,  the  negro  was  duly  conducted  to  the  place  of  doom. 
Four  soldiers  stood  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  a  dozen 
paces ;  two  of  them  had  orders,  as  usual,  to  fire  at  his  head, 
and  two  at  his  heart.  There  was  a  large  assemblage  of 
spectators.  I  was  myself  present,  and  I  must  say  I  never 
beheld  a  finer-looking  fellow  than  the  condemned  captive. 
He  was  almost  entirely  naked,  and,  although  not  of  large 
size,  exhibited  the  tokens  of  prodigious  strength  and  activity. 
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The  broad  shoulders  and  chest  covered  with  muscles,  de- 
veloped like  those  on  the  usual  statues  of  Hercules ;  the 
powerful  arms  and  lower  limbs;  the  small  waist  and  the  well- 
formed  head,  supported  by  a  neck  which  Phidias  might 
have  copied— all  created  in  me  a  sentiment  of  pity  that  such 
personal  powers  and  mental  ability,  which  it  was  well  known 
the  Zambo  possessed,  should  be  so  thrown  away. 

"But  there  was  little  time  to  moralise;  the  criminal  took 
his  seat  with  perfect  composure ;  the  soldiers  were  drawn 
up  in  front;  they  took  aim ;  the  word  was  given,  and  they 
fired  ;  the  smoke  cleared  away,  but  there  was  no  Zambo  to 
be  seen.  He  had,  with  amazing  agility,  thrown  himself  to 
one  side  the  moment  the  word  was  given,  and  the  bullets 
flew  over  him,  leaving  him  amidst  the  smoke  to  make  his 
escape.  Incredible  as  this  tale  is,  I  can  assure  you  of  its 
truth.  I  believe  the  robber  found  friends  in  the  crowd;  cer- 
tain it  is  that  he  got  ofi^  and  that  he  is  now  at  large." 

"Pardon  me,  Don  Carlos,"  said  I,  "if  I  am  a  little 
sceptical  as  to  one  point  in  this  anecdote.  It  seems  to  be 
utterly  incredible,  if  the  soldiers'  muskets  were  loaded,  and 
they  were  at  all  competent  to  discharge  their  disagreeable 
duty,  that,  between  the  instant  when  the  word  to  fire  was 
given  and  the  pulling  of  the  triggers,  the  Zambo  could  act 
so  opportunely  as  to  escape  every  shot." 

"I  admit,"  said  Don  Carlos,  "  how  difficult  it  is  to  believe 
it.  But  I  can  again  assure  you  of  the  fact.  I  mention  it 
as  a  very  extraordinary  proof  of  activity.  But  what  think 
you  of  this  1 "  he  inquired,  pulling  up  his  mule,  and  pointing 
to  the  scene  which  now  lay  before  us. 

It  was  striking  in  the  extreme.  A  long,  comparatively 
narrow  valley  or  gorge  lay  before  us,  enclosed  between  rocky 
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precipices  of  more  than  a  thousand  feet  in  height.  In  several 
instances  these  tremendous  precipices  are  perpendicular ;  in 
others  they  slope  inwards  toward  each  other,  almost  meet- 
ing at  the  top,  like  an  immense  bridge,  of  which  the  centre 
portion  had  fallen  down.  Below  ran  a  broad,  deep,  and  rapid 
mountain  torrent,  fed,  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
melting  snows  of  the  distant  Cordilleras.  Along  the  margin 
of  this  river,  but  some  three  hundred  feet  above  it,  was  the 
narrow  road  leading  through  this  gloomy  yet  sublime  ravine. 
The  road,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  was  everywhere  strewed 
with  stones  and  pieces  of  rock,  which  had  obviously  rolled 
down  from  the  face  of  the  steep  above.  Looking  upwards, 
I  beheld  several  condors,  floating  high  in  the  clear  air, 
looking  out,  doubtless,  for  prey. 

"This  is  a  road  through  which  I  have  several  times 
passed,"  said  my  obliging  companion,  "  but  it  would  scarcely 
ever  be  taken,  were  it  not  for  the  saving  of  distance  it  ac- 
complishes. Few  places  are  more  dangerous  to  a  traveller. 
Rocks  and  stones,  detached  by  the  rain  or  other  causes 
from  the  sides  of  these  precipices,  are  continually  rolling 
downward,  and  dashing  across  the  road,  to  bury  themselves 
in  the  waters  below.  Even  the  vibration  caused  by  the 
sound  of  the  mules'  hoofs  is  supposed  sometimes  to  be 
enough  to  detach  a  loose  fragment  from  the  parent  rock  and 
hurl  it  downward. 

"Frequent  instances  have  occurred  in  which  mules  and 
their  loads,  travellers  and  their  horses,  have  been  struck  by 
these  stones  thus  dashing  down  the  mountain  side,  and 
hurried,  mangled  and  bleeding,  into  those  foaming  waves. 
In  some  places,  too,  the  path  is  so  narrow  that  a  false  step 
at  once  consigns  horse  and  rider  to  inevitable  destruction. 
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But  come,  we  must  now  return,  for  we  have  already  ridden 
many  miles." 

The  direction  by  which  we  made  our  way  back  to  the  city 
was  different  from  that  by  which  we  had  heretofore  travelled. 
Everywhere  sublimity  and  beauty  greeted  my  eyes.  The  ex- 
traordinary luxuriance  of  vegetation,  the  variety  and  brilli- 
ancy of  the  feathered  tribes,  the  rugged  magnificence  of 
some  scenes,  and  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  others, 
filled  my  soul  with  mingled  emotions.  It  was  impossible, 
indeed,  without  sentiments  of  a  devotional  character,  to 
contemplate  the  scenery  around  us. 

As  we  rode  gently  along,  Don  Carlos  communicated  to 
me  much  information  of  a  highly  interesting  kind.  Our 
conversation  very  naturally  turned  upon  the  early  history  of 
Peru,  its  conquest  by  Spain,  the  records  of  its  ancient  people, 
and  the  vast  mineral  wealth  for  which  it  has  so  long  been 
celebrated.  Don  Carlos  was  highly  intelligent,  well  inform- 
ed, liberal  in  his  sentiments,  and  candid  in  his  expressions 
as  to  the  history  of  his  nation.  He  was  himself  engaged  in 
mining  operations,  and  therefore  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  Peruvian  mines.  He  related  to  me  the  acci- 
dents by  which  the  most  valuable  veins  had  been  discovered ; 
illustrated  the  avaricious  efforts  of  the  Spaniards  to  find 
others ;  the  cunning  and  ingenuity  of  the  Indians  in  con- 
cealing their  knowledge  of  them ;  and  the  dreadful  sufferings 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  rapacity  of  those  in  power. 

"I  shall  give  you,"  said  he,  "  some  evidence  of  the  extreme 
care  with  which  the  Indians  conceal  their  knowledge  of  the 
mines,  and  of  the  anxiety  to  obtain  this  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards.  I  must  observe,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  all  the  principal  mines  that  have  been  worked  or  are 
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now  in  operation  have  been  pointed  out  by  the  Indians.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  their  acuteness  enabled  them 
to  discover  that  they  gained  nothing  by  being  communi- 
cative on  the  subject.  If  obliged  to  labour  for  their  mas- 
ters, their  pay  was  small,  and  their  work  very  severe.  This, 
together  with  other  considerations  sufficiently  obvious,  such 
as  the  dislike  with  which  they  could  not  but  regard  their 
rulers,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  have  often  acted  towards  them 
with  great  severity,  produced  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  Indians  to  make  no  further  revelations.  Thus,  at  this 
moment,  there  exist  among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of 
Peru  innumerable  veins  of  ore  of  the  richest  quality,  the 
localities  of  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  us,  although  the 
Indians  have  been  well  acquainted  with  them  for  centuries, 
and  have  handed  down  the  secret  from  father  to  son,  and 
through  many  generations.  That  such  treasures  exist  is 
known  beyond  all  question  ;  but  every  effort  that  has  been 
made  for  many  years  to  induce  the  Indians  to  point  them 
out  has  been  utterly  in  vain.  There  is,  indeed,  no  hope 
whatever  that  any  disclosures  will  be  made,  and  the  disco- 
very of  new  veins  must  in  future  be  either  wholly  accidental, 
or  the  result  of  very  singular  skill  and  perseverance.  The 
Indians,  indeed,  seem  to  look  with  suspicion  upon  all  seekers 
for  mines,  and  they  frequently  assign  as  one  reason  of  their 
resolution  never  to  make  known  the  existence  of  a  mine  the 
cruel  fate  of  an  Indian  named  Capcha,  the  discoverer  of  the 
famous  mines  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco.  Capcha  lived  some 
two  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  On  the  pampas  to  the 
south-east  of  Lake  Lauricocha,  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
mighty  Amazon,  he  was  employed  by  his  master  as  a  shep- 
herd. Having  on  one  occasion  wandered  a  great  distance 
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from  his  hut,  he  found  himself  among  the  wild  and  stony 
region  of  the  Cerro  de  Pasco,  a  region  exposed  to  the  most 
terrible  rains  and  falls  of  snow,  where  the  soil  is  utterly  un- 
productive, and  where  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  any 
human  being  can  endure  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  Almost 
perishing  with  cold,  he  took  refuge  beneath  a  rock,  lit  a  fire, 
and  passed  the  night  as  well  as  he  could,  for  a  return  home 
was  impossible.  Next  morning  the  stone  under  the  ashes 
of  his  fire  appeared  to  have  melted,  and  he  beheld  to  his 
amazement  a  mass  of  virgin  silver.  He  informed  his  master, 
a  Spaniard  named  Ugarte,  who  hastened  to  avail  himself  of 
the  treasure,  and  found  that  the  Indian  had  discovered  a 
vein  of  vast  richness,  which  he  seized  on  and  worked  with 
great  success.  But  as  for  poor  Capcha,  his  ungrateful  mas- 
ter had  him  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  pined  away 
his  life  in  a  miserable  captivity.  For  this  and  the  reasons 
already  hinted  at,  our  Indian  natives  exercise  the  utmost 
vigilance  to  prevent  the  discovery  of  any  new  mines.  One 
or  two  anecdotes  will  prove  this. 

"In  the  large  village  of  Huancayo,  in  that  district  of  Peru 
in  which  the  mining  operations  are  chiefly  carried  on,  there 
resided  two  Spaniards,  who  were  brothers,  named  Pedro  and 
Juan.  They  had  amassed  considerable  wealth  by  their 
mining  operations,  and  were  regarded  as  among  the  most 
influential  of  their  countrymen.  Their  establishment  of 
servants,  horses,  hounds,  was  such  as  to  indicate  the  posses- 
sion of  great  affluence,  and  few  people  could  have  more  reason 
to  be  happy  than  these  two  brothers.  Contentment  and 
happiness,  however,  are  not  always  found  to  accompany 
even  the  largest  possessions.  Artificial  wants  may  so  in- 
crease that  scarcely  any  amount  of  wealth  is  adequate  to 
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their  supply ;  and  avarice  itself,  if  suffered  to  act  uncontrol- 
led, becomes  insatiable.  Such  was  the  case  as  to  Pedro  and 

Juan .  Their  partnership  in  the  mines  they  had  worked 

for  so  many  years  had  already  been  productive  of  a  large 
income,  as  well  as  an  immense  capital  to  both,  but  they  were 
still  unsatisfied.  This  feeling  of  discomfort  was  evidently 
aggravated  by  the  conviction  they  had  that  the  neighbouring 
mountains  abounded  with  veins  of  silver  in  a  state  of  all  but 
perfect  purity ;  yet  the  places  where  these  treasures  lay  were 
wholly  unknown  to  them,  and  all  their  efforts  had  been  in- 
sufficient to  discover  them.  That  they  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  Indians  the  brothers  were  certain,  from  a 
variety  of  incidents  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  relate.  They 
had  made,  nevertheless,  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  reveal  the  places  where  the  coveted  deposits 
lay  ;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose. 

" '  Brother,'  said  one  of  the  partners  to  the  other,  one 
day,  while  seated  at  their  table  after  dinner,  *  I  am  all  but 
wearied  out  by  our  fruitless  attempts  to  discover  the  new  mines. 
Verily  I  believe  they  exist  nowhere  but  in  your  fertile  ima- 
gination, are  mere  castles  in  the  air,  chateaux  en  Espagne? 

," l  Nay,'  said  Pedro, '  then  you  are  mistaken,  brother  Juan. 
My  imagination  is  not  so  apt  to  run  away  with  me.  More- 
over, you  know  that  there  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  these  mines.  Consider  those  lumps  of  almost  virgin  silver 
that  are  occasionally  obtained  from  the  Indians,  and  who  pre- 
tend they  are  picked  up  on  the  mountains.  No,  no,  the 
mines  do  exist,  and  I  shall  not  cease  to  exert  myself  for  their 
discovery.' 

" '  But  what  avail  your  exertions  ?  The  Indians  will  never 
point  them  out,  do  as  you  will,'  added  Juan ;  '  besides,  I 
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suspect  your  efforts  have  only  made  the  discovery  more 
difficult.  Did  you  not  seize  on  that  poor  fellow,  who,  under 
your  promise  of  safety,  brought  you,  a  few  months  since,  an 
immense  bag  of  pure  ore,  and  did  you  not  punish  him — ay, 
and  torture  him — to  no  purpose  ? ' 

"  '  Ay,  Juan,  and  what  of  it  ? '  said  Pedro.  *  I  tried  every 
temptation,  promised  everything,  and  at  last,  at  last  !' 

"  *  At  last,'  said  Juan, '  you  subjected  him  to  torture.  You 
have  sealed  their  lips,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  and  had 
better  henceforth  give  up  the  useless  pursuit.' 

"  *  Not  I,'  sai4  Pedro,  '  perseverance  will  conquer  all  diffi- 
culties, says  the  proverb.  I  have  no  doubt  something  will 
arise  from  the  scheme  we  have  adopted.' 

" '  Ah  !  I  had  forgotten,'  replied  the  brother ;  '  possibly 
your  emissary  may  do  something,  if  he  is  wary  and  obser- 
vant enough.' 

" '  I  have  just  heard  from  him,  and  expect  him  here  in  a 
few  days.  But  here  comes  Father  Thomas  !  By  the  way, 
we  ought  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  he  came  by  the  ore  for 
which  we  have  to  pay  him.' 

"  He  had  scarcely  ceased  speaking  when  the  door  of  the 
apartment  was  thrown  open  by  a  negro  slave,  and  the  person 
he  had  just  referred  to  as  Father  Thomas  entered.  He  was 
a  monk  of  the  Franciscan  order,  attired  in  the  usual  manner. 
His  figure  was  short,  and  his  general  appearance  indicated  a 
man  who  paid  considerable  attention  to  good  living.  His 
countenance,  however,  afforded  evidence  not  only  of  a  love 
of  good  eating,  but  of  an  affection  to  other  liquids  besides 
water,  and  it  was  tolerably  well  known  that  this  worthy  son 
of  the  Church  considered  a  large  daily  allowance  of  brandy 
indispensable  to  his  comfort.  Father  Thomas,  moreover, 
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was  a  confirmed  gambler,  and  the  different  vices  of  which 
he  was  the  victim  kept  him  continually  in  embarrassment. 
Still  he  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  his  natural  benevolence 
had  rendered  him  extremely  popular  with  the  Indians,  not- 
withstanding the  utter  depravity  and  worthlessness  of  his 
moral  character.  The  brothers  arose,  welcomed  the  monk 
with  great  apparent  cordiality,  invited  him  to  be  seated, 
and  ordered  an  additional  supply  of  brandy  to  be  placed  on 
the  table.  Father  Thomas  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself  of 
the  invitation,  and  as  the  weather  was  cold,  declared  he 
would  be  none  the  worse  of  the  offered  hospitality. 

"The  conversation  was  of  a  general  kind  for  some  time ;  and 
at  length  the  brothers  drank  the  health  of  their  guest,  con- 
gratulating him  at  the  same  time  upon  his  improved  prospects. 

" '  Improved  prospects,  forsooth  ! '  exclaimed  Father 
Thomas,  after  acknowledging  the  honour;  'improved 
prospects !  Nothing  but  bad  times,  poverty,  and  mis- 
fortune !  I'll  tell  you  what,  my  sons,  I  am  reduced  to 


" '  Nonsense,  Father  Thomas,'  said  Pedro.  '  What !  have 
you  not  sent  in  within  the  last  ten  days  as  many  sacks  of 
silver  ore  as  would  build  and  endow  a  new  convent  1  Ah  ! 
you  are  a  fortunate  man,  Father  Thomas ;  you  have  hit  upon 
a  new  mine." 

"  *  Not  I,  indeed,'  said  the  monk,  swallowing  another 
goblet  of  brandy,  e  not  I.  I  wish  I  had.' 

" '  So  do  I,'  said  Juan,  '  for  you  know  you  were  to  share 
the  secret  with  us,  and  we  were  to  account  with  you  for  one- 
half  the  proceeds  as  your  share  ! ' 

"  '  Ah  !  that  would  indeed  have  been  wealth  ! '  sighed  the 
priest j  l  but  I  fear  I  have  but  little  or  no  hope.' 
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" '  What ! '  exclaimed  Pedro,  '  and  yet  you  are  able  to 
send  us  sack  after  sack  of  the  purest  silver  we  have  ever 
seen !  Why,  Father,  we  have  several  thousands  of  dollars 
to  pay  you,  though,  for  my  part,  I  wish  there  were  thousands 
more.' 

"  'True,'  rejoined  the  priest,  '  and  the  fact  is  I  have  come 
this  evening  to  obtain  payment,  for  I  am  much  pressed  for 
the  money.' 

"  '  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  good  Father ;  but  come,'  said 
Juan,  in  a  tone  of  persuasion,  '  come,  do  say  how  this  good 
fortune  has  occurred.' 

"  The  brothers  urged  their  guest  to  furnish  them  with  this 
information.  Both  perceived  that  there  was  some  secret  which 
might,  if  discovered,  help  them  to  unravel,  in  some  measure, 
the  mystery  of  the  new  mines.  Father  Thomas,  however, 
was  not  to  be  persuaded.  At  length,  the  brandy  seemed  to 
have  produced  some  effect,  and,  having  extorted  from  them  an 
assurance  of  secrecy,  and  at  the  same  time  premised  that  he 
would  mention  no  names,  he  gave  them  the  following  infor- 
mation : — He  had  engaged  in  play,  and  had  lost  a  very  large 
sum, — such  as,  without  some  speedy  aid,  must  be  ruinous  to 
him.  In  this  exigency  he  resolved  to  solicit  the  aid  of  one 
of  the  Indians,  who  was  personally  attached  to  him,  and  who, 
as  he  had  reason  to  suppose,  was  likely  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  mines  or  veins,  by  recourse  to  which  his  pressing 
dangers  might  be  averted.  He  was  not  mistaken.  The 
Indian  undertook  to  aid  him  ;  and  every  second  day,  for  the 
last  fortnight,  had  brought  him,  during  the  night,  a  sack  of 
ore,  the  value  of  which  more  than  supplied  him  with  the 
sum  he  required. 

" '  Well,'  said  the  brothers,  as  the  priest  concluded,  '  and 
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did  you  not  exert  your  authority  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
the  place  whence  the  ore  is  .brought  ?  * 

"  '  Assuredly  I  did,'  added  the  monk,  '  and  now  you  shall 
hear  with  what  success.  Perceiving  that  my  Indian  must 
know  of  some  extraordinary  deposit  of  native  silver,  I 
exerted  all  my  powers  to  persuade  him  to  reveal  it.' 

" '  And  he  did  ? '  asked  Pedro,  impatiently. 

" '  Listen,  my  son,'  said  the  monk;  '  let  me  tell  the  story 
in  my  own  way.  After  many  attempts,  my  Indian  friend  at 
last  promised  to  shew  me  the  mine.' 

"'To  shew  it!'  cried  the  brothers,  with  great  animation. 
*  Well  done.' 

" '  Not  so  fast,  my  sons,'  said  the  monk ;  '  your  rejoicings 
are  premature,  though  I  have  seen  the  mine.' 

" '  Seen  it !  seen  it !  Well  done,  Father  Thomas  !'  exclaimed 
the  brothers,  their  faces  and  attitudes  expressing  their  anxious 
interest  in  the  story. 

"  '  I  say  again,  my  sons,'  said  the  priest,  in  a  voice  which 
indicated  that  the  brandy  was  producing  an  effect  on  his 
organs  of  speech ;  'I  say — patience — patience — see  how  I 
have  to  exercise  patience  and  moderation.' 

"  A  smile  of  derision  lit  up  the  features  of  the  two  miners, 
but  it  was  too  brief  to  catch  the  attention  of  their  guest, 
even  had  he  been  in  a  condition  to  remark  it.  Checking 
their  impatience,  which  they  perceived  was  to  little  purpose, 
they  begged  him  to  go  on  in  his  own  way. 

" '  After  many  requests  that  he  would  point  out  to  me  the 
mine,  the  Indian  consented,  making  it  a  condition  that  I 
should  be  blindfolded.  To  this  I  agreed.  Well,  then,  early 
yesterday  morning — some  hours,  indeed,  before  day — he 
came  to  my  house  with  four  companions.  I  was  already  up 
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and  waiting  for  him,  I  was  obliged  to  submit  to  be  blind- 
folded. They  then  took  me  up — strong  fellows  they  must 
have  been — and  in  perfect  silence  off  we  marched.  I  took 
care  to  pay  attention  to  every  turn,  but  they  were  so  many, 
that  I  at  last  was  utterly  confounded.  For  four  mortal 
hours  I  was  carried  along — over  the  hills,  through  the  valleys, 
across  the  rivers,  and  through  the  thickets.  At  length  they 
set  me  on  my  feet,  and  stated  that  I  should  lie  down  and 
submit  to  be  drawn  along  on  my  back  A  pretty  condition 
for  me,  a  monk  of  the  holy  order  of  St  Francis.' 

" '  Well,  then,'  said  Pedro,  incapable  of  restraining  himself. 

"'Did  I  not  say  to  you,  my  son,'  rejoined  the  monk,  with 
a  hiccup,  '  patience  and  temperance  are  virtues  to  be  exer- 
cised ?  When  I  was  a  young  man — I — I — when  I  was  a 
young  man,  I  remember' — 

"'Brother!  hark'ee!'  exclaimed  Juan,  'will  you  hold 
your  tongue?  Let  Father  Thomas  tell  his  story.  They  laid 
you  on  your  back,  the  rascals,  did  they  1 '  he  added,  turning 
to  the  priest. 

tf  l  Ay,  ay,'  was  the  answer.  '  I  forgot  where  I  was. 
They  made  me  lie  down  on  a  board,  and  they  drew  me  along. 
I  knew  by  the  sound  that  I  was  pulled  through  a  hole  in  a 
horizontal  position.  This  lasted  for  five  minutes.  The  ban- 
dage was  then  taken  from  my  eyes  and  I  stood  up.  Sancta 
Maria  !  what  a  scene  I  witnessed.' 

"  '  A  mine  ;  ah,  the  villains  ! '  exclaimed  Pedro,  striking  the 
table  with  his  fist. 

"  *  Truly  a  mine,'  rejoined  the  monk ;  *  I  stood  in  a  cave 
of  considerable  height,  but  the  length  of  which  I  could  not 
see.  My  guide  had  lit  a  pine-torch,  and  by  its  light  I  saw 
that  one  side  of  the  cave  was  entirely  silver  ore,  such  as  I 
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have  sent  you;  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  a  broad  vein  of 
extraordinary  richness  extended  across  the  floor,  up  the  wall, 
and  along  the  roof,  giving  tokens  of  inexhaustible  treasure. 
At  a  few  yards  further  on,  there  lay  a  mass  of  silver  ore, 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  side  of  the  cave,  and  which 
wTould  have  yielded  more  silver  bars  than  your  whole  mines 
would  produce  you  in  a  year.' 

" '  Wonderful !'  exclaimed  both  the  brothers,  their  avarice 
excited  to  the  highest  pitch.  '  Well,  and  what  next  ? ' 

" '  Ay,  and  what  next,  you  may  well  ask,'  added  Father 
Thomas ;  '  why,  my  guide  told  me  to  take  as  much  as  I 
liked,  for  that  he  had  now  performed  his  promise  and  shewed 
the  mine,  and  that  I  was  the  only  man,  not  an  Indian,  to 
whom  its  existence  was  known.  I  filled  my  pockets ;  alas  ! 
it  was  but  little  I  could  carry  off.  I  was  again  blindfolded, 
pulled  through  the  entrance,  raised  on  my  bearers'  shoulders, 
and  carried  back,  more  dead  than  alive.' 

" '  And  could  you  not  make  your  way  back  again,  Father 
Thomas  1 '  inquired  Pedro,  with  deep  anxiety. 

"  '  I  thought  I  should  have  managed  it,'  said  the  monk  ; 
'  I  took  off,  while  in  the  cave,  my  chaplet,  and  broke  the  string 
of  it,  and,  as  they  carried  me  on,  I  contrived  to  drop  a  bead 
now  and  then  as  we  went  along.  By  this  means  I  expected 
to  find  a  clue  to  the  place,  and  went  to  bed  last  night  in 
good  spirits.  But  try  to  outwit  an  Indian,  forsooth !  I  had 
scarcely  wakened  this  morning,  after  dreaming  all  night  of 
gold,  and  silver,  and  diamonds,  when  my  Indian  entered  my 
room,  and,  in  the  most  quiet  and  apparently  unsuspecting 
manner,  returned  to  me  a  handful  of  my  beads,  with  the 
words,  "  Father  Thomas,  you  have  lost  your  rosary  j  here 
it  is." ' 
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"  At  the  conclusion  of  this  narrative  there  was  a  profound 
silence  for  some  seconds.  The  two  brothers  were  deeply 
mortified  and  disappointed,  and  as  for  the  narrator  himself, 
he  felt  so  completely  outwitted  by  the  superior  acuteness  of 
the  Indian,  that  any  attempt  to  exalt  his  own  penetration 
appeared  to  him  utterly  ridiculous. 

" l  Now,  Juan,'  at  last  resumed  Pedro,  '  here  at  least  is  a 
complete  justification  of  my  belief  in  the  existence  of  these 
mines,  hitherto  so  carefully  concealed  from  us.  You  can  no 
longer  affirm,  as  you  did  but  an  hour  ago,  that  they  existed 
only  in  my  imagination.' 

"  '  Well,  be  it  so,  Pedro,'  was  the  reply,  '  I  can  no  longer 
doubt ;  indeed,  I  never  have  had  any  serious  doubts  in  the 
matter,  and  here  we  actually  have  a  specimen  of  the  ore. 
What  Father  Thomas  has  sold  us  is  certainly  very  rich.' 

"  Soon  afterwards  Father  Thomas,  having  received  payment 
of  his  demand,  took  his  departure,  and  the  brothers  continued 
to  converse  as  to  their  schemes  for  the  discovery  of  the  mines. 

"  Meantime,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  what  these  schemes 
were,  reference  having  been  already  made  to  some  design 
already  in  progress. 

"The  two  miners  having,  as  before  mentioned,  made  a 
variety  of  attempts  to  gain  the  desired  information,  all  which, 
however,  were  equally  abortive,  bethought  them  of  another. 
A  young  Peruvian,  in  whose  address  and  hardihood  they 
had  the  utmost  confidence,  was  tempted  by  the  promise  of 
an  immense  reward  if  he  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  They 
agreed  to  take  him  into  partnership,  give  him  one-half  of 
the  profits  arising  from  the  discovery,  a  large  sum  for  his 
immediate  wants,  and  a  variety  of  other  advantages.  The 
temptation  was  very  powerful ;  and  Gomez,  as  the  young 
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man  was  called,  being  much  attached  to  an  heiress  in  Lima, 
whose  friends  refused  him  all  hope  of  marrying  her,  seized 
upon  the  adventure  as  the  probable  means  of  acquiring 
that  wealth  without  which  his  addresses  to  the  lady  of  his 
affections  were  vain.  The  proposal  was,  that  he  should  pro- 
ceed to  one  of  the  villages  near  which  the  unknown  mines 
were  supposed  to  lie,  and  reside  there,  carefully  watching  the 
arrival  of  the  Indians,  and  endeavouring  so  to  gain  their 
goodwill  that  the  discovery  might  be  rendered  at  least 
somewhat  probable  at  a  future  period. 

"The  plan  being  caref ally  matured,  the  adventurer  set  forth, 
and  in  due  time  found  himself  in  one  of  the  villages  among 
the  hills  near  which  common  report  placed  the  objects  of 
his  search.  Under  the  pretence  of  being  desirous  to  spend 
a  few  months  in  the  pursuit  of  field-sports,  he  readily  gained 
access  to  the  cottage  of  an  Indian,  whose  sole  occupation 
was  that  of  a  shepherd,  and  to  whom  every  pass  on  these 
wild  mountains  wTas  well  known.  Liberally  repaying  the 
Indian,  he  found  himself  in  as  much  comfort  as  so  humble 
a  dwelling  could  bestow,  and  whatever  were  his  priva- 
tions, he  bore  them  cheerfully  with  the  prospect  he  had  in 
view. 

"Scarcely  a  day  dawned  that  did  not  find  the  enterprising 
Gomez  mounted  on  his  mule,  followed  by  a  couple  of  hounds, 
and  armed  with  his  fowling-piece,  wending  his  weary  way 
over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  of  the  wild  and  in- 
hospitable region  on  which  he  had  taken  up  his  abode.  At 
other  times,  on  foot,  he  traced  the  paths  of  the  Indians, 
examining  every  ravine  and  every  rock  likely  to  lead  to  a 
successful  issue.  None  of  these  labours  seemed  to  any  pur- 
pose. He  perceived  nothing  suspicious  in  the  conduct  of 
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the  Indians,  and  no  proof  occurred  to  him  that  they  ever 
visited  the  mines  or  knew  anything  of  their  existence. 

"But  that  which  scarcely  any  amount  of  mere  ingenuity 
and  labour  could  have  accomplished  was  at  last  effected  by 
other  means.  The  Indian  had  a  daughter,  about  the  age 
of  our  adventurer,  with  whom  he  contrived  to  establish  an 
intimacy.  This  poor  girl  was  possessed  of  all  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  a  child  of  nature;  the  professions  of  love 
which  the  false  Gomez  made  were  fully  believed  ;  and  the 
promise  that  he  would  marry  her  and  take  her  to  live  in  the 
great  city  of  Lima  gratified  that  vanity  which  is  common  to 
the  human  heart  in  every  situation  of  life.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  things  when,  one  day,  Gomez  and  Marie,  for  so 
the  Indian  had  chosen  to  call  his  child,  were  alone  in  the 
shepherd's  hut 

"'Marie,'  said  Gomez,  'this  happy  event  must  yet  be  far 
off;  for  I  am  poor,  and  to  live  in  Lima  one  must  have  wealth.' 

"  'Marie  will  wait,  then,'  said  the  Indian  girl,  with  a  sweet 
voice ;  '  she  will  wait  many  moons.' 

"'But  why  wait?'  inquired  Gomez;  'could  not  Marie's 
father  speak  to  Gomez  of  silver  among  these  hills  by  which 
Marie  would  be  enriched,  and  soon,  very  soon,  we  should  be 
happy.' 

"  The  Indian  maid  was  silent,  and  Gomez  continued,  '  Does 
not  the  Night  Hawk  know  of  mines  unknown  to  all  but  the 
children  of  his  tribe?  Does  he  not  know  where  lie  the 
rich  veins  of  silver  ?  and  why  does  not  Night  Hawk  tell  of 
them,  for  to  himself  they  do  no  good  ? ' 

" '  The  children  of  our  tribe,'  said  Marie,  '  do  not  forget 
Capcha,  and  they  do  not  trust  their  enemies.  Their  enemies 
promise,  but  they  do  not  perform.' 
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"'  Alas,  Marie !  it  is  too  true,'  said  Gomez; '  but  does  Marie 
think  that  all  are  alike  false  and  deceitf td  ?  No,  she  cannot 
think  this — if  so,  Gomez  will  depart  and  return  no  more.' 

"The  threat  of  departure,  and  the  affection  which  the 
simple  girl  cherished  for  the  wily  Peruvian,  at  length  ex- 
torted a  promise  that,  as  she  herself  knew  the  situation  of 
a  very  rich  vein,  she  would  point  it  out.  This,  however, 
was  to  be  done  with  the  utmost  caution,  lest  her  parent, 
Night  Hawk,  should  know  of  her  infraction  of  duty.  It 
was  her  business  to  conduct  the  sheep  to  a  certain  pasturage 
early  the  next  day ;  Gomez  was  to  set  forth,  at  an  early 
hour,  in  a  particular  direction,  and  she  would  let  her  cloak 
fall  at  a  spot  beneath  which  was  a  very  rich  deposit  of 
silver. 

"Accordingly,  our  adventurer  sallied  forth,  as  usual,  at  day- 
break, and  in  due  time  perceived  Marie,  who,  after  traversing 
an  unfrequented  portion  of  the  country,  made  the  required 
signal  Furnished  with  a  spade,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  Gomez  dug  into  the  ground  at  the  place  where  the 
cloak  had  been  deposited,  and,  to  his  amazement,  came  upon 
a  vein  of  amazing  richness.  While  busily  occupied,  he  did 
not  perceive  that  a  man  was  approaching,  and  at  length, 
looking  up,  he  beheld  his  host,  Marie's  father. 

"The  old  shepherd,  however,  exhibited  no  signs  of  anger. 
On  the  contrary,  he  congratulated  Gomez  on  the  discovery 
he  had  made,  and  even  volunteered  to  aid  him  in  his 
labour.  They  continued  to  work  for  several  hours,  throwing 
up  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  ore.  Gomez  was  at  last 
utterly  worn  out,  and  the  Indian  proposed  he  should  return 
to  the  hut  to  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  thither  the  ore 
already  obtained. 
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"  Late  on  the  evening  of  this  day  Pedro  and  Juan  were 
seated,  as  before,  at  their  table,  discussing  the  probability  of 
success  on  the  part  of  their  emissary  Gomez.  Many  were  the 
theories  for  and  against  it  which  the  avaricious  brothers  al- 
ternately started,  till  at  length,  wearied  with  the  unprofitable 
theme,  they  were  about  to  abandon  it,  when  a  mule,  which 
had  been  ridden  at  the  utmost  speed,  dashed  up  to  their 
door,  and  Gomez  himself  stood  before  them.  Entering  the 
apartment  without  ceremony,  he  cast  a  bag  of  ore  on  the 
table,  and  sank  upon  a  chair. 

" '  I  have  discovered  the  mine/  he  exclaimed ;  '  but  haste, 
I  have  not  long  to  live  ! ' 

"  The  unfortunate  youth  was  pale  and  haggard ;  his  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  wild  expression  of  anxiety ;  and  at  intervals, 
in  broken  sentences,  he  stated  that,  having  discovered  the 
vein,  the  shepherd  whom  he  lived  with  had  aided  him  to 
raise  a  quantity  of  it,  and  had  afterwards  given  him  some 
chicha  to  drink — a  sort  of  fermented  liquor ;  that  this 
drink  was  poisoned ;  and  that  he  had  hastened  to  his  em- 
ployers to  give  such  information  as  he  was  able.  He  then 
described  the  position  of  the  mine  as  accurately  as  his 
memory  allowed ;  and  notwithstanding  all  the  care  which 
was  taken  of  him,  died  the  same  night. 

"  Pedro  and  Juan  lost  not  a  moment.  The  next  day  they 
set  out  for  the  shepherd's  hut.  This  they  easily  found;  but 
the  Indian  and  his  family  had  disappeared,  and  had  carried 
with  them  the  ore  which  Gomez  had  dug  up.  No  traces  of 
the  mine  could  be  discovered  Before  their  departure  the 
Indians  had  so  skilfully  filled  it  up  that  all  search  was 
utterly  in  vain," 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Peregrine  tells  his  adventures  to  his  companion — Account  of  the  Vam- 
pire-bat— Don  Carlos  relates  an  anecdote  illustrating  the  perils  of 
the  forests  of  South  America. 

I  WAS  greatly  delighted  with  the  manner  in  which  my 
agreeable  friend  Don  Carlos  thus  laboured  to  render  my 
equestrian  excursion  agreeable;  and  I  endeavoured  to 
amuse  him,  in  return,  with  a  brief  account  of  my  own  ad- 
ventures, in  which  he  was  obliging  enough  to  take  a  lively 
interest.  After  mentioning  my  visit  to  the  forests  of  North 
America,  and  the  exciting  effects  of  a  night  passed  amidst 
the  haunts  of  bears  and  wolves,  Don  Carlos  assured  me 
that,  if  I  were  a  tolerable  shot,  and  had  sufficient  time, 
I  might  have  made  out  a  very  interesting  expedition  to 
some  parts  of  the  country,  where  all  sorts  of  game  abounded, 
and  where  I  should  see  many  specimens  of  natural  history 
I  had  never  before  beheld.  He  assured  me  that  the  deer, 
the  peccary  or  wild-hog,  the  ronsoco  or  river-hog,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  game,  besides  an  immense  variety 
of  birds,  abounded  in  the  districts  he  referred  to;  and 
that  the  puma  and  the  jaguar  were  also  extremely  com- 
mon, the  latter  being  found  of  a  large  size,  and  extremely 
formidable. 
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"  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Don  Carlos,  "  that  the  traveller 
or  the  sportsman  who  meets  with  this  dangerous  beast  at  sun- 
set is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  envied.  If  the  jaguar  is  pressed 
by  hunger,  scarcely  anything  will  prevent  him  making  an 
immediate  attack.  I  can  speak  from  experience,  when  I  say 
that  the  travellers  life  entirely  depends  on  his  being  a 
steady  shot  with  his  rifle.  Some  districts  of  Peru  have 
been  almost  depopulated  by  the  rapid  increase  of  these  really 
formidable  beasts  of  prey." 

"  To  spend  a  night  in  the  forests  frequented  by  them 
would  be  worthy  of  the  lover  of  wild  adventure,"  I  ob- 
served. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Don  Carlos ;  "  but  partial  as  I  my- 
self am  to  field-sports,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  undertake, 
without  some  rather  valuable  '  consideration,'  such  an  adven- 
ture as  a  midnight  journey  in  those  wild  forests.  And,  by 
the  way,  you  would  probably  experience  other  annoyances 
besides  those  I  have  spoken  of,  though  less  dangerous  to  be 
sure." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  I ;  "  but  pray,  to  what  annoyance  do 
you  allude  ? " 

"  Oh,"  continued  he,  "  among  not  a  few  others,  you  have 
the  certainty  of  a  visit  from  the  vampire-bat,  if  you  sleep 
in  the  open  air,  however  secure  you  may  think  yourself  from 
other  evils.  Nay,  even  within  doors  you  are  not  safe  from 
that  agreeable  visitor.  These  disgusting  bats — for  to  me 
they  are  really  most  abhorrent — are  large,  measuring  two  feet 
across  the  extended  wings,  sometimes  even  more.  They  are 
covered  with  fine  glossy  fur,  of  a  rich  maroon  colour, 
and  are  furnished  with  a  formidable  array  of  teeth.  They 
enter  the  sheds  and  stables,  and  attack  the  mules  and  horses 
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during  night,  seating  themselves  on  the  backs  of  the  poor 
animals,  and  sucking  their  blood,  during  which  process  they 
move  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a  leech  when  gorging  itself. 
I  have  known  mules  so  weakened  by  repeated  attacks,  that 
it  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  save  their  lives.  The 
bats  themselves  are  often  caught  so  gorged  with  blood  as  to 
be  unable  to  take  wing.  You  would  require  to  sleep  with 
your  head  and  body  completely  covered  up,  as  the  Indians 
themselves  invariably  do ;  and  unless  you  are  in  a  very  secure 
position,  you  would  thus  be  a  capital  object  for  the  attack 
of  a  jaguar.  One  movement  during  your  sleep,  and  your 
doom  would  be  sealed." 

"Have  you  had  any  such  adventures  yourself?"  in- 
quired I. 

"  Yes,"  replied  my  companion,  "  I  can  tell  you  one,  not 
uninteresting  by  the  way ;  to  me  certainly  it  was  exciting 
in  the  extreme  ;  but  you  shall  hear.  You  must  know,  then, 
that,  some  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  take  up  my  quarters 
at  a  place  called  Tingo  Maria,  a  prettily  situated  village  near 
the  junction  of  the  rivers  Monzon  and  Huallaga.  Beyond 
the  plain  through  which  these  rivers,  at  their  junction,  flow, 
and  at  the  distance  of  from  two  to  three  miles,  are  the  moun- 
tains, and  between  these  and  the  rivers  there  are  forests  so 
thick  and  tangled,  that  no  one  but  an  Indian  can  penetrate 
them,  and  even  the  Indians  themselves  rarely  venture  into 
them  alone,  the  jaguars  are  so  numerous  and  so  formidable. 

"  I  was  in  the  habit,  however,  of  paying  an  occasional  visit 
to  a  part  of  these  woods  for  the  purpose  of  shooting.  The 
place  was  wild  in  the  extreme,  but  much  more  open,  and 
greatly  less  hazardous,  therefore,  than  other  portions  of  the 
forest.  It  was  intersected  by  numerous  deep  ravines,  which 
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seemed  to  be  the  dry  channels  of  those  mountain  torrents 
that  flow  in  the  rainy  season.  Many  of  those  ravines 
were  extremely  romantic-looking  places.  A  great  portion 
of  them  was  occupied  by  large  rocks  and  stones,  which  had 
apparently  fallen  from  above;  but  these  were,  in  many 
instances,  either  overshadowed  by  enormous  trees,  or  con- 
cealed by  the  low  bushes  which  sprung  up  luxuriantly  on 
every  side.  These  ravines  were  well  stocked  with  game, 
such  as  I  have  mentioned;  but,  from  all  the  reports  I 
heard,  it  seemed  the  deer  were  extremely  wary  and  very 
difficult  to  approach.  I  had  not  met  with  any  of  the  tigers, 
as  we  call  them,  but,  so  far  as  mere  appearances  went,  no 
place  could  be  better  fitted  to  be  a  habitation  of  savage 
animals.  I  gave  myself  very  little  trouble  on  the  subject, 
however,  well  pleased  with  being  able  to  supply  myself 
with  plenty  of  game  whenever  I  chose.  For  many  weeks 
in  succession  I  was  out  every  day  in  the  woods  without 
perceiving  any  traces  of  any  of  the  larger  beasts  of  prey, 
and  I  had  all  but  forgotten  tneir  existence.  In  the  midst 
of  the  forest  there  was  a  small  lake  or  tank  of  beautifully 
pure  water,  which  flowed  from  a  spring  at  the  base  of  a 
precipitous  rock.  This  miniature  lake  was  not,  perhaps,  of 
more  than  five  or  six  acres  in  size,  but  it  was  extremely 
deep,  as  I  could  judge  from  the  darkness  of  its  waters.  It 
was  a  favourite  spot  with  me;  and  on  my  way  through  the 
woods,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of  servants,  I  often  rested 
myself  on  the  green  margin  of  the  lake,  beneath  the  shade 
of  an  ancient  tree,  watching  the  birds  as  they  flew  from 
bough  to  bough,  and  the  manoeuvres  of  the  water-fowl  as 
they  pursued  each  other  along  the  surface,  or  dived  beneath 
the  clear  waters.  On  the  shore  of  the  lake,  opposite  to  my 
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favourite  resting-place,  there  was  what  might  be  called 
'a  clearing' — a  space  free  from  trees  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  margin  of  the  water,  there  being  nothing 
there  but  a  few  scattered  bushes  rising  up  among  the  rank 
grass,  and  the  decaying  trunk  of  an  immense  tree,  which 
had  probably  fallen  from  old  age,  and  was  now  almost 
entirely  hidden  by  creeping  plants.  I  am  thus  minute, 
because  this  space  was  the  scene  of  my  adventure.  You 
must  know,  moreover,  that  at  this  particular  place  there  was 
a  pretty  broad  track — like  a  narrow  road — leading  from  the 
forest  to  the  side  of  the  water.  This  track  was  entirely 
free  from  grass  or  bushes,  and  seemed  to  be  caused  by  the 
various  animals  that  were  wont  to  visit  the  water.  I  had 
no  doubt  that  it  was  almost  entirely  made  by  herds  of  deer, 
for  on  the  soft  soil  close  to  the  brink  of  the  lake  their 
marks  were  numerous. 

"  One  morning,  soon  after  sunrise — for  I  chose  the  early 
hour  of  the  day  on  which  to  set  forth — I  arrived  at  the 
lake.  I  intended  to  have  penetrated  into  the  forest  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and  had  not  hitherto  fired  a  shot. 
Like  a  cautious  sportsman,  I  approached  the  lake  with  the 
utmost  circumspection,  keeping  the  trunk  of  an  immense 
tree  between  me  and  the  shore.  The  clearing  I  have  spoken 
of  was  directly  opposite  on  the  other  side  of  the  laks,  and 
distant  about  seventy  yards.  What  was  my  delight  when 
I  beheld  approaching  the  water  from  the  neighbouring  cover 
a  fine  deer !  The  animal  was  one  of  the  largest  I  had 
hitherto  seen,  and  of  the  species  apparently  the  most  rare 
as  well  as  difficult  to  approach.  I  cautiously  slipped  a  ball 
into  my  gun,  over  the  large  shot  with  which  it  was  loaded, 
and,  raising  the  gun  to  my  shoulder,  I  uttered  a  loud  whistle 
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The  deer  instantly  stopped  short  in  his  approach  to  the 
water,  and  at  the  same  instant  received  the  bullet,  and, 
leaping  into  the  air,  fell  dead  without  a  cry.  On  examining 
my  game,  I  found  my  expectations  fully  realised ;  but  such 
•was  the  size  and  weight  of  the  animal,  that  I  could  hardly 
move  him.  As  I  was  alone,  I  resolved  to  proceed  home  for 
some  of  my  servants  to  secure  the  spoil.  This  I  at  once 
did,  and  in  about  a  couple  of  hours  returned  to  the  lake, 
accompanied  by  half-a-dozen  natives,  carrying  a  stout  pole 
on  which  to  carry  our  venison.  What  was  my  amazement 
to  find  the  body  of  the  deer  removed  from  the  place  where 
I  had  left  it !  It  was  not  there ;  but,  on  examining  the 
ground,  it  was  plain  that  it  had  been  dragged  along ;  the 
sand  on  the  margin  of  the  water  was  quite  smooth  where  it 
had  passed,  and  the  long  grass  was  pressed  down  so  as  to 
indicate  distinctly  the  direction  in  which  it  had  been  carried. 
There  were  no  marks  by  which  to  discover  the  means  of  its 
abstraction;  but  my  attendants  declared  that  it  was  done 
by  some  beast  of  prey.  Without  delay,  however,  we 
followed  the  track  so  clearly  indicated.  It  soon  led  us 
among  the  trees,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  further  on  I 
discovered  the  object  of  my  search.  It  was  torn  almost  to 
pieces,  and  a  great  part  of  one  of  the  sides  completely 
devoured ;  the  ribs  were  all  cracked  and  broken,  and  it  was 
now  unquestionable  that  it  had  been  seized  on  by  some 
large  animal,  and  dragged  into  the  jungle,  where  it  furnished 
the  morning  meal  for  the  destroyer.  I  had  certainly  given 
time  enough  for  this  purpose;  but  I  could  not  but  feel  a 
kind  of  shudder  come  over  me  when  I  considered  that  I  must, 
alone  and  unsupported  in  that  wild  solitude,  have  been,  at 
some  time  or  other,  exposed  to  the  danger  of  an  unexpected 
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attack  from  such  a  powerful  animal.  I  was,  however,  too 
much  of  a  sportsman  not  to  rejoice  at  the  chance  thus 
thrown  in  my  way  of  a  prize  superior  to  what  usually  fell 
to  my  lot,  as  well  as  at  the  prospect  of  the  superior  sport 
to  be  afforded.  I  knew  well,  however,  that  any  attempt  to 
discover  the  depredator  during  the  day  would  be  unavailing, 
and  I  accordingly  devised  measures  to  accomplish  my  design. 
Leaving  the  carcase  of  the  deer  where  it  lay,  I  continued 
my  sport  elsewhere,  accompanied  by  my  servants,  tolerably 
confident  that  no  fresh  attack  upon  the  remainder  of  it 
would  take  place  till  at  least  the  succeeding  evening. 

"  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  returned,  accompanied  by  a 
single  servant,  to  carry  a  spare  gun,  and  resolved  to  lie  in 
wait.  Our  first  object  was  to  select  a  place  of  suitable  con- 
cealment and  safety  from  which  to  watch.  This  was  not  so 
easy  a  matter  as  at  first  it  appeared  to  me.  ATI  the  trees 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  were  very  lofty,  and  the  boughs 
were  out  of  our  reach,  so  that  we  could  not  ascend  them. 
There  was  only  one  tree  suited  to  our  plan,  and  this  was 
very  low,  the  branches  pairing  off  about  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  was,  however,  pretty  thickly  covered 
with  foliage,  and  by  cutting  away  some  of  the  smaller 
boughs,  we  could  seat  ourselves  in  it  with  ease,  and  see  per- 
fectly well  what  took  place  with  the  carcase  of  the  deer, 
which  lay  at  the  distance  of  some  twenty  yards. 

"  By  the  time  that  we  had  our  arrangements  made  it  had 
become  twilight,  and  as  twilight  is  brief  in  these  latitudes, 
we  at  once  took  up  our  station  on  the  tree — certainly  not 
more  than  five  feet  from  the  ground.  We  frilly  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  sufficient  light  to  enable  us  dimly  to 
see  any  large  animal  which  should  attack  the  carcase.  In 
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this  expectation  we  were  wrong ;  the  moon  would  not  rise 
till  late  at  night,  and  in  less  than  half-an-hour  it  became 
pitch  dark — so  absolutely  dark,  indeed,  that  I  could  not  see 
my  hand,  much  less  perceive  an  object  twenty  yards  off. 
You  may  imagine  it  no  very  pleasant  thing  for  us  to  be 
alone,  in  profound  darkness,  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  ground,  and  in  expectation  of  the 
visit  of  some  beast  of  prey,  we  knew  not  what.  However, 
there  we  were,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  would  have 
been  madness  to  think  of  returning  home,  or  even  descend- 
ing from  our  perch.  We  might,  indeed,  have  lit  a  fire, 
which  would  have  effectually  scared  away  any  wild  beasts, 
and  given  us  the  comfort  of  light,  but  it  would  have  equally 
prevented  the  attainment  of  our  object.  We  resolved, 
therefore,  to  run  the  risk,  whatever  it  might  be.  We  were 
not  kept  long  in  suspense.  Suddenly  we  heard,  at  a  little 
distance,  the  rustling  of  the  underwood  by  which  the  forest 
was  almost  everywhere  overgrown,  and  in  an  instant  it  was 
obvious  that  some  large  animal  had  rapidly  passed  within 
a  few  feet  of  our  place  of  concealment.  A  moment  after, 
and  we  heard  the  bones  of  our  deer  crash  beneath  his  jaws. 
To  fire,  however,  was  impossible,  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  either  to  wound  or  miss  the  object  would  be 
attended  with  the  utmost  peril  We  conversed  in  whispers, 
and  my  man  strongly  counselled  me  not  to  fire. 

" '  It  is  a  large  tiger,'  said  he,  in  a  voice  which  I  perceived 
to  tremble.  '  Don't  fire  !  the  great  danger  is  not  yet  come. 
He  will  certainly  discover  us.  It  is  only  the  scent  of  the 
carcase  that  prevented  his  doing  so  as  he  passed.' 

"  I  perceived,  therefore,  the  wisdom  of  reserving  my  fire,  or 
at  least  waiting  a  w^hile  before  discharging  my  rifle.  The 
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crashing  of  the  bones,  accompanied  by  a  low  and  deep 
growl,  continued ;  suddenly  it  ceased,  and  it  was  plain  that 
the  animal,  whatever  it  was,  had  again  begun  to  drag  away 
the  bones  as  he  had  done  before.  This  was  sufficiently  evi- 
dent from  the  cracking  and  rustling  of  the  decayed  twigs 
and  branches  which  lay  beneath  the  grass. 

" '  He  is  coming  this  way !'  whispered  my  man.  I 
pressed  his  arm  to  prevent  his  speaking,  for  it  was  certain 
that  our  wild  visitor  was  drawing  his  prey  in  our  direction. 
He  was  now  within  a  few  yards  of  our  place  of  retreat 
Again  the  crunching  of  the  bones  and  the  tearing  of  the  flesh 
commenced,  and  we  could  distinctly  hear,  as  if  close  at  hand, 
the  subdued  growling  of  the  brute.  How  I  wished  for  a 
light !  but  all  was  profound  darkness.  The  animal  con- 
tinued perhaps  for  ten  minutes  to  tear  the  carcase,  when 
suddenly  all  was  still,  and  I  thought  it  possible  he  was 
then  moving  off,  having  satisfied  his  appetite.  We  held 
our  breath  in  fearful  suspense,  when,  what  was  my  horror 
to  hear,  evidently  close  to  the  bush  we  were  sheltered  by, 
the  measured  tread  of  the  animal  on  the  crackling  branches 
strewed  beneath  !  I  strained  my  eyes  in  vain ;  nothing 
could  be  seen.  The  tread  of  the  animal  ceased  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  I  then  began  to  think  he  had  departed,  when 
I  was  startled  by  hearing,  close  to  me,  the  long-drawn  breath 
of  the  creature  snuffing  the  air.  The  sound  was  loud  and 
powerful,  and  could  proceed  only  from  a  beast  of  great  size. 
I  cannot  describe  my  sensations — I  am  sure  I  held  my 
breath  for  some  seconds  in  consternation.  I  raised  my  rifle 
to  my  shoulder  and  pointed  it  in  the  direction  of  the  sound ; 
as  I  did  so  I  felt  the  creature  snuff  the  air  close  to  me,  and 
the  branch  on  which  I  leaned  was  evidently  moved.  It 
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occurred  to  me  it  was  rising  on  its  hind-legs  to  invade  our 
hiding-place,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  I  did,  I  pulled  the 
trigger.  A  loud  roar,  followed  by  the  dropping  of  a  large 
body,  and  a  continued  growl  told  me  that  my  shot  had 
taken  effect ;  but  as  the  animal  was  only  wounded,  it  was 
impossible  with  safety  to  descend  from  our  perch.  At  last 
there  was  silence  j  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  beast  had 
withdrawn  from  our  immediate  vicinity. 

"  I  think  two  hours  thus  passed.  At  length  the  moon 
rose  and  revealed  our  enemy.  Crouched  among  the  grass, 
but  clearly  visible,  was  an  immense  panther.  The  moaning 
had  ceased,  and  the  animal  lay,  five  or  six  yards  off,  watch- 
ing the  tree  where  we  sat.  It  was  now  time  for  me  to  act, 
and,  raising  the  gun  to  my  shoulder,  I  took  aim  and  dis- 
charged the  second  barrel  at  the  foe.  The  shot  proved 
fatal  as  we  at  once  perceived,  and,  leaping  from  the  tree,  we 
found  the  animal  at  the  last  struggle.  We  had  it  skinned 
next  day.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  seen  in  the  district  for 
many  years ;  and  I  never  reflect  on  the  adventure  without 
being  thankful  for  my  escape,  as  well  as  astonished  at  my 
own  rashness ;  for,  had  it  made  a  sudden  attack  upon  us,  we 
might  both  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  armed  although  we 
were,  the  darkness  having  rendered  it  impossible  to  make 
anything  but  a  mere  chance  shot.*' 

"This  was  not  the  only  occasion,"  continued  my  com- 
panion, "  on  which  I  was  exposed  to  a  similar  danger,  al- 
though, I  must  confess,  I  took  care  afterwards  to  avoid  a 
midnight  sojourn  in  the  forests." 

"  Tell  me  the  story,  Don  Carlos,"  said  I. 

"  I  have  already  mentioned,"  he  observed,  "  that,  while 
residing  at  the  village  referred  to,  I  indulged  a  good  deal  in 
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sport,  visiting  the  woods  with  a  servant  or  two,  and  bring- 
ing home  some  of  the  wild  fowl,  which  were  found  in  great 
abundance  in  some  places,  especially  near  the  river. 

"  Well,  some  weeks  after  the  incident  I  have  described,  I 
resolved  to  explore  a  part  of  the  forest  I  had  not  yet  visited. 
You  must  understand  that  the  lake  I  have  already  spoken  of 
formed  the  fountain-head  of  a  small  stream  which  flowed 
into  the  main  river,  after  a  run  of  a  few  miles.  This  brook 
flowed  slowly  from  the  lake,  but  it  was  of  considerable 
depth,  the  quantity  of  water  being  great  which  the  lake 
supplied ;  the  breadth  of  the  stream,  however,  was  in  some 
places  very  inconsiderable.  Now,  by  way  of  varying  my 
procedure,  I  resolved  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  river  in  a 
canoe,  so  as  to  save  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  a  long 
journey  through  the  closely  interwoven  branches  of  the 
dense  underwood,  of  various  kinds,  which  filled  almost  every 
part  of  the  forest.  The  path  to  the  lake  was  comparatively 
easy,  and  we  transported  thither  a  light  canoe  for  our  pro- 
posed navigation.  Our  bark  was  quickly  launched,  and  I 
and  an  Indian  servant  embarked,  and,  pulling  to  the  point 
where  the  infant  river  quitted  its  source,  we  allowed  the 
canoe  to  float  quietly  down  the  current.  You  were  never 
in  the  heart  of  one  of  our  South  American  forests,  Mr 
Peregrine  ? '" 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  much  to  my  regret." 

"Well  then,"  continued  Don  Carlos,  "you  have  some- 
thing to  see,  I  can  assure  you ;  something  that  would  al- 
most convert  the  most  matter-of-fact  individual  into  a  poet, 
and  inspire  even  the  dullest  genius  with  a  spark  of  the 
divine  fire.  Imagine  yourself  in  a  canoe,  floating  along  on 
a  silent  stream,  dark  with  the  deep  shadows  of  the  trees 
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growing  in  wild  profusion  on  its  banks.  Imagine  those  trees  of 
a  magnitude  wholly  unknown  in  Europe — the  alerse,  a  sort 
of  pine,  with  bluish-green  leaves,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  majestic  of  all  our  trees,  with  a  circumference,  near  the 
ground,  of  perhaps  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and  the  first 
branch  being  probably  sixty  or  seventy  feet  from  the  ground ; 
the  cypress,  with  its  dark  green  branches;  the  beautiful 
avellana,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  ash  of 
Europe ;  the  manu,  a  tree  of  vast  dimensions,  with  leaves 
similar  to  those  of  the  yew ;  the  roble,  a  sort  of  evergreen 
beech,  also  a  large  tree ; — imagine  these  giants  of  our  forests 
towering  up  into  the  air,  and  causing,  by  the  various  shades 
of  their  foliage,  a  great  variety  in  the  amount  of  light 
beneath ;  then  suppose  a  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  shooting 
up  below,  entangling  their  branches  together  into  an  all  but 
impenetrable  thicket ;  picture  to  yourself  the  voices  of  in- 
numerable birds,  whose  notes  echo  and  re-echo  beneath  the 
vast  canopy  overhead ;  and,  lastly,  fancy  parrots,  cardinals^ 
and  humming-birds,  decked  in  all  the  glory  of  their  golden, 
purple,  and  scarlet  plumage,  glancing  around  you  incessantly, 
appearing  and  disappearing,  like  flashes  of  various-coloured 
light,  as  they  shoot  through  the  sunbeams  which  happen  to 
find  their  way  through  the  '  umbrageous  multitude  of 
leaves ; ' — imagine  all  this,  and  it  will  convey  to  you  a  faint 
notion  of  the  grandeur  of  our  primeval  woods." 
"  The  scene  must  be  truly  glorious,"  said  L 
"Well,  then,"  continued  my  friend,  "through  just  such 
a  forest  did  the  stream  glide  on  which  we  were  now  afloat. 
We  had  allowed  the  canoe  to  move  gently  down  the  stream. 
I  had  not  fired  a  shot ;  for  it  was  not  only  very  difficult  to 
bring  down  the  parrots  from  the  uppermost  boughs  of  the 
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trees  around  us,  but,  although  shot,  these  birds  were  of 
small  value.  Suddenly,  on  looking  down  the  stream,  I 
perceived  a  deer  dash  into  the  water,  swim  across,  scramble 
out  on  the  opposite  side,  and  disappear  like  an  arrow  among 
the  trees.  A  minute  afterwards,  and  a  large  tiger  (as  the 
couguar  is  here  generally  called)  came  up  in  chase  of  the 
deer,  and,  taking  the  water,  crossed  it,  and  continued  the 
pursuit.  I  could  not  help  regretting  that  I  was  not  down 
in  time  to  attack  the  beast,  but  we  were  too  far  off  to  make 
the  attempt ;  besides,  the  whole  affair  was  the  work  of  a 
moment  or  two.  I  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  some 
water-fowl ;  and  soon  after,  finding  the  stream  become  very 
rapid  and  shallow,  I  got  ashore,  while  my  man  remained  to 
push  the  canoe  over  the  rapids  as  well  as  he  could  into  the 
smooth  water  beyond  them. 

"  I  might,  however,  to  my  much  greater  convenience 
have  remained  by  the  canoe,  for  I  found  the  part  of  the 
forest  into  which  I  now  plunged  all  but  impervious,  and  I 
had  at  least  a  mile  to  push  through  before  regaining  the 
river.  I  shot  some  birds,  however,  in  the  thicket,  and  after 
great  labour  arrived  at  a  place  comparatively  free  from  un- 
derwood, where,  wearied  with  the  toil  I  had  already  under- 
gone, I  threw  myself  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  to  rest  a  few 
minutes  before  proceeding  to  join  my  companion.  With 
my  back  leaning  against  the  tree,  the  birds  I  had  shot  at 
my  feet,  the  dim  and  shadowy  light  of  the  forest,  the  whis- 
pering of  the  wind  high  overhead  among  the  leaves,  and  the 
intermingled  notes  of  the  feathered  choir  hovering  above  me, 
the  disposition  to  sleep  became  very  powerful.  I  believe  I 
had  fallen  into  a  slumber,  but  how  I  was  aroused  from  it  I 
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know  not.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that,  having  opened  my 
eyes,  I  beheld  a  large  tiger  passing  stealthily  along  the 
ground  at  a  little  distance  toward  the  thicket,  in  which  it 
disappeared.  I  remained  perfectly  immoveable,  and  in  less 
than  a  minute  I  observed  him  emerge  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cover  and  make  its  way  towards  me.  Here  was 
a  somewhat  serious  affair.  The  animal,  for  the  most  part, 
avoids  attacking  man  unless  pressed  by  hunger;  and  it 
struck  me  that  this  may  have  been  the  tiger  that  was  in 
pursuit  of  the  deer,  and  having  been  disappointed,  was  now 
resolved  to  convert  me  into  a  suitable  repast  in  the  absence 
of  more  appropriate  provender.  All  this  ran  through  my 
mind  in  a  second  of  time. 

"  The  beast  continued  to  creep  toward  me  in  a  stealthy 
manner.  My  gun  was  charged  only  with  shot,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  load  it.  I  resolved,  therefore,  to  await  its 
approach  with  as  much  coolness  as  the  occasion  permitted. 
By  a  forcible  effort  I  repressed  as  much  as  possible  the  ex- 
citement into  which  I  was  rapidly  getting,  and  I  gradually 
raised  my  gun  to  my  shoulder.  The  brute  advanced  with 
singular  boldness  to  within  ten  paces  of  the  place  where  I 
was,  and  then  crouched ;  I  felt  he  was  about  to  bound 
forward  with  a  roar.  I  took  aim  with  all  the  care  and 
deliberation  I  could  exercise,  and  fired  both  barrels  at  once ; 
I  was  successful.  Although  my  piece  was  charged  with  shot, 
the  two  charges  were  more  than  enough  for  my  feline  as- 
sailant; and  although  perhaps  he  was  not  mortally  wounded, 
he  was  effectually  deprived  of  the  power  to  injure  me.  A 
loud  yell,  which  vibrated  and  re-echoed  through  the  forest, 
proclaimed  the  accuracy  of  my  aim,  and  the  next  instant 
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my  enemy  was  rolling  over  on  the  grass,  and  I  contrived, 
without  trouble,  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  Here  was 
an  instance  of  a  very  narrow  escape.  Had  my  gun  not  been 
loaded,  had  it  missed  fire,  or  had  my  nerves  been  unsteady 
in  taking  my  aim,  I  never  should  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
making  your  acquaintance." 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

Don  Carlos  delivers  a  lecture — Balboa,  his  actions  and  character — 
Pizarro,  his  treachery  toward  the  last  of  the  Incas — Uncle  Peregrine 
takes  a  grateful  leave  of  his  companion. 

BY  such  anecdotes  as  those  I  have  now  related  my  obliging 
companion,  Don  Carlos,  beguiled  the  way  as  we  rode 
leisurely  toward  Lima. 

"  I  have  always  taken,"  observed  I,  "  a  great  delight  in 
reading  the  history  of  this  fine  country.  There  is  something 
deeply  interesting  in  the  thought  that,  long  before  its  dis- 
covery by  Spain,  Peru  was  in  a  condition  of  civilisation,  in 
some  respects  superior  to  that  of  certain  portions  of  Europe 
in  those  remote  times.  The  history  of  Spain,  too,  derives  a 
higher  interest  from  the  discovery  of  these  regions.  I  think 
the  most  brilliant  period  of  Spanish  history  may  be  said  to 
commence  with  the  earliest  discoveries  of  Columbus,  and  to 
end  with  the  conquests  of  Pizarro." 

"  True,"  replied  my  companion ;  "  but  I  must  candidly  ob- 
serve that  the  brilliancy  of  which  you  speak,  is,  in  a  consider- 
able degree,  tarnished  by  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the 
last-named  leader.  Had  Pizarro  observed  the  same  line  of 
conduct  which  distinguished  Balboa,  there  would  have 
been  little  room  for  regret." 
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"  Yes,"  I  observed,  "  it  might  have  been  quite  possible  to 
have  conquered  the  country  without  such  bloodshed ;  and  to 
have  ruled  it  afterwards  so  as  to  benefit  the  inhabitants." 

"  We  will  waive  the  subject,"  said  Don  Carlos,  "  as  far  as 
the  government  of  the  country  is  concerned;  all  I  shall  say 
is,  that  somewhere  there  has  been  grievous  error.  Talking 
of  Balboa,  by  the  way,  one  cannot  but  envy  the  feeling  with 
which  he  first  looked  from  these  mountains  where  we  are 
now  riding." 

"  Pray  give  me  a  short  account  of  what  you  speak  of," 
said  I ;  "  you  Peruvians  ought  to  be  well  informed  upon  that 
portion  of  your  history." 

"  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  having  left  Spain  in  pursuit  of 
wealth,  and  in  a  half-trader  half-soldier  sort  of  character,  first 
settled  in  Hispaniola,  and,  after  a  variety  of  wild  and  roman- 
tic adventures,  became  governor  of  a  new  settlement  or 
colony  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Balboa  was  handsome, 
active,  and  intelligent;  he  was,  in  fact,  possessed  of  all  the 
qualities  requisite  to  the  successful  governor  of  a  colony, 
surrounded  by  the  most  intrepid,  active,  and  disciplined  of 
all  the  tribes  of  the  New  World. 

"While  Balboa  was  governor  of  the  Darien  colony,  his 
imagination  was  continually  inflamed  by  the  accounts  which 
reached  him  of  the  immense  wealth  of  a  yet  undiscovered 
portion  of  the  New  World.  The  Indians,  with  whom  he  was 
on  friendly  terms,  constantly  filled  his  ears  with  rumours  of 
the  vast  possessions  of  Dabaibe,  a  king,  they  stated,  whose 
chief  city  was  said  to  be  full  of  treasure,  and  whose  very 
idols  were  of  solid  gold.  The  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  was 
easily  excited,  and  an  expedition  against  Dabaibe  was  set 
on  foot.  Eager  for  gold,  the  danger  and  difficulty  of  the 
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undertaking  were  forgotten ;  impenetrable  forests,  mountains 
capped  with  eternal  snows,  hostile  tribes,  and,  worse  than 
all,  the  diseases  generally  so  fatal  to  Europeans,  were  unable 
to  restrain  the  eager  adventurers. 

"At  the  head  of  these  brave  spirits  Balboa  placed  himself, 
and  he  was  well  fitted  for  his  post.  Before  making  much 
progress,  the  neighbouring  caciques  must  be  conquered,  but 
their  continued  and  brave  defence  of  the  mountain-passes 
occasioned  long  hostilities.  The  Spaniards,  however,  were 
victorious,  and  continually  progressed,  pressing  on  with  in- 
creasing ardour  after  every  contest,  the  love  of  gold  being 
stimulated  anew  by  every  succeeding  success. 

"The  strength  of  the  invaders  was  at  last  greatly 
increased  by  an  alliance  with  one  of  the  native  chieftains, 
who,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  warriors,  had  joined  their 
expedition.  The  son  of  this  chief  had  been  sent  forward 
with  a  rich  present  for  the  Spanish  soldiers,  consisting,  I 
think,  of  some  sixty  slaves  and  four  or  five  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  At  the  distribution  of  this  treasure  some  discon- 
tent arose  that  a  fifth  of  it  was  set  apart  for  the  king — 
swords  were  drawn,  and  bloodshed  ensued — when  the  young 
Indian,  who  had  observed  their  proceedings  with  surprise 
and  scorn,  stepped  forward  to  the  scales,  and,  overturning 
them,  he  exclaimed,  '  Is  it  for  this  that  Spaniards  quarrel  1 
If  you  care  for  gold,  go  seek  it  where  it  grows.  I  can  shew 
you  a  land  where  you  may  gather  it  in  handfuls.' 

"  The  Spaniards  on  this  crowded  round  him,  and  urged 
him  to  give  the  required  details. 

"'A  cacique,'  said  he,  'very  rich  in  gold,  lies  to  the 
south,  six  suns  off.  There,'  he  added,  pointing  in  the  direction, 
'you  will  find  the  sea,  and  ships  as  large  as  your  own,  with 
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sails  and  oars.  The  men  of  these  lands/  continued  the  young 
chief,  '  are  so  rich  that  their  common  eating  and  drinking 
vessels  are  of  gold.'  This  was  the  first  accurate  information 
which  the  Spaniards  had  of  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  led  to 
its  ultimate  subjection." 

"  There  was  great  temptation,  I  must  admit,"  observed  I ; 
"  the  love  of  gold  has  always  been  a  ruling  passion,  and 
never  did  it  rule  more  powerfully  than  during  the  time 
you  refer  to." 

"  Balboa,"  continued  my  companion,  "  made  the  most  of 
this  tendency.  Taking  advantage  of  the  prospects  with 
which  the  minds  of  his  followers  were  filled,  he  speedily 
completed  the  preparations  necessary  to  his  future  progress. 
He  assembled  an  army  of  a  hundred  and  ninety  Spanish 
soldiers  and  one  thousand  Indians.  With  these  forces,  and 
some  bloodhounds,  which  generally  formed  part  of  such  an 
enterprise,  causing  much  terror  to  the  natives,  he  marched 
into  the  interior. 

"  On  his  first  approach,  the  native  tribes  were  up  in  arms, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  awaited  the  enemy.  There 
Balboa  found  them,  drawn  up,  under  their  caciques,  like  a 
small  army.  In  their  mode  of  attack  the  Indians  somewhat 
resembled  the  ancient  Greeks,  scornfully  defying  the  enemy, 
and  heaping  them  with  reproaches  before  rushing  to  the 
fight.  The  Indians  behaved  with  great  bravery ;  but  the 
novelty  of  the  musket-shot,  and  the  unaccountable  manner 
in  which  their  comrades  were  killed,  soon  put  them  to  flight. 
And  over  the  bodies  of  their  brave  king  and  six  hundred  of 
their  warriors  Balboa  entered  their  city. 

"  Balboa  had  now  to  cross  the  mountains  which  enclosed 
the  land  of  gold,  and  the  most  trying  part  of  the  march 
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was  before  Tnm.  To  the  natural  impediments  of  a  moun- 
tainous region  were  added  a  burning  and  unhealthy  climate, 
and  a  soil  covered  with  the  wild  and  luxuriant  growth  of 
centuries.  But  all  their  toils,  their  difficulties,  and  un- 
wearied exertions  were  soon  to  be  amply  rewarded.  After 
cutting  their  way  through  interminable  forests  the  Indian 
guides  pointed  out  to  Balboa  a  hill  whence  he  could  see  the 
Pacific,  the  end  of  all  his  wishes.  On  this  Balboa  halted 
his  troops,  and  ascended  the  mountain  alone,  proudly  re- 
taining for  himself  the  glory  of  his  great  discovery.  With 
his  sword  drawn,  as  if  about  to  take  possession  of  some 
citadel  captured  after  a  fierce  resistance,  he  gained  the 
summit,  and  the  Pacific,  far  as  the  eye  could  pierce,  lay  ex- 
tended beneath  his  enraptured  vision. 

"  Overcome  by  the  magnificence  of  the  prospect,  and  by 
the  visions  which  it  conjured  up,  Balboa,  with  all  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  age,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  gave  thanks  to  Heaven  for  his  success. 
Meanwhile  his  troops  watched  with  eagerness  all  his  ges- 
tures of  delight  and  wonder ;  but  when  they  saw  him  fall 
upon  his  knees  in  prayer,  unable  longer  to  restrain 
their  impatience,  they  dashed  up  the  hill,  and,  filled 
with  a  like  spirit  at  the  mighty  prospect,  they  poured  out 
their  feelings  in  a  similar  manner.  When  their  emotions  had 
in  some  degree  subsided,  Balboa  addressed  them  in  these 
brief  but  powerful  words — I  give  them  as  accurately  as  I 
can — '  Castilians  !  there  lies  the  object  of  all  your  desires, 
and  the  reward  of  all  your  labours.  There  roll  the  waves 
of  that  ocean  of  which  you  have  so  long  heard,  and  which 
enclose  the  incalculable  wealth  that  has  so  long  been  pro- 
mised to  you.  You  are  the  first  who  have  reached  these 
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shores,  and  looked  upon  these  waves.  Yours  alone,  then, 
are  the  treasures ;  yours  alone  the  glory  of  bringing  these  im- 
mense and  untravelled  dominions  under  the  authority  of  our 
king  and  to  the  light  of  our  holy  religion.  Onward,  then, 
and  the  world  will  not  see  your  equals  in  wealth  and  in  glory  ! ' 

"  They  then  cut  down  a  great  tree,  and  shaping  it  into  a 
cross,  emblematic  of  the  faith  of  Spain,  fixed  it  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  mountain. 

"  But  though  in  sight  of  the  sea,  many  difficulties  had  still 
to  be  overcome  ere  they  reached  its  shores.  The  lower 
passes  of  the  Cordillera  were  defended  by  the  natives,  and  it 
cost  the  Spaniards  much  hard  fighting  to  reach  the  sea 
There  another  ceremony  was  gone  through.  The  Spanish 
leader,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  took  possession  of  the 
sea  and  country  round  about.  With  a  banner,  on  which 
was  a  painting  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  arms  of  Castile  at 
her  feet,  he  marched  into  the  surf,  exclaiming,  'Long  live 
the  high  and  mighty  sovereigns  of  Castile  !  In  their  names 
I  take  possession  of  these  seas  and  regions ;  and  if  any  other 
prince,  whether  Christian  or  Infidel,  pretend  any  right  to 
them,  I  am  ready  and  resolved  to  oppose  him,  and  assert 
the  just  claims  of  my  sovereigns.' 

"On  the  19th  January  1514  Balboa  returned  to  the 
colony  of  Darien,  after  an  absence  of  four  months  and  a 
half  There  he  was  received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm  ; 
he  was  proclaimed  'The  Conqueror  of  the  Mountains,' 
'  Pacificator  of  the  Isthmus,'  '  The  Discoverer  of  the  Aus- 
tral Ocean,'  and  '  The  Conqueror,  not  only  of  men,  but  of 
nature  herself.' 

"  But  Balboa's  prosperity  soon  acquired  him  many  enemies. 
The  jealousy  of  the  court  favourites  was  aroused,  and  they 
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determined  to  get  rid  of  so  dangerous  a  rival  The  success 
of  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken,  his  virtues,  and  high 
natural  qualities,  were  his  only  accusers.  He  was  super- 
seded in  the  government  of  Darien  by  a  man  differing 
widely  from  him  in  character,  possessed  of  singular  craft 
and  cruelty;  and  not  long  after  this,  while  yet  in  the  prime 
of  life,  he  was  condemned  as  a  traitor  and  usurper  of  the 
dominions  of  the  crown,  and  beheaded,  suffering  along  with 
some  of  his  principal  friends.  As  in  other  memorable  in- 
stances, some  marks  of  national  gratitude  were  decreed  to 
him  when  it  was  too  late." 

"  You  will  find  it  difficult,  I  fear,"  said  I,  "  to  approve  of 
the  conduct  of  Pizarro.  I  have  never  read  of  his  treachery 
and  barbarity  without  horror." 

"  I  do  not  attempt  to  defend  him,"  said  my  companion, 
with  great  candour.  "  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  fair  account 
of  his  proceedings,  and  this  is  what  every  historian  ought  to 
do,  leaving  his  hearers  or  readers  to  give  their  own  opinions." 

"  Pray  do,  Don  Carlos,"  said  I ;  "  I  should  like  much  to 
have  an  account  from  one  so  unprejudiced  as  yourself" 

"  Considerable  doubt,"  began  Don  Carlos,  "  exists  as  to 
the  parentage  of  Francisco  Pizarro,  though  it  is  pretty 
generally  admitted  that  he  was  of  low  origin,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  was  totally  uneducated,  being  unable  either 
to  read  or  write.  He  embarked  for  St  Domingo  early  in 
life,  having,  it  is  said,  fled  from  his  master.  There  he 
remained  long  in  obscurity,  till  we  find  him  acting  as 
lieutenant  in  an  expedition  to  Terra  Firma.  For  fourteen 
years  he  saw  much  active  service,  and  acquired  that  expe- 
rience which  afterwards  he  found  so  useful.  We  next  find 
him  at  Panama,  where  he  was  living  in  retirement,  and  here 
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he  is  again  roused  into  activity.  Hernando  Lucque,  a 
wealthy  and  enterprising  ecclesiastic,  set  on  foot  a  voyage  of 
discovery  to  the  south.  He  selected  Pizarro  and  Diego  de 
Almagro,  a  soldier  of  sagacity  and  daring,  as  fitting  leaders  for 
such  an  expedition,  and  with  a  few  other  adventurers  they 
left  the  shores  of  Darien.  Storms  and  adverse  winds,  how- 
ever, beset  them  for  months,  till  their  provisions  were 
expended,  and  they  were  compelled  to  run  for  the  island  of 
Gallo.  The  Governor  of  Panama,  hearing  of  their  distress, 
sent  a  vessel  to  their  assistance ;  and,  but  for  the  spirit  and 
decision  of  Pizarro,  his  companions  had  all  returned  to 
Panama,  and  the  expedition  had  failed  entirely.  '  Go,* 
said  he  to  those  desirous  of  returning,  '  go  to  Panama,  you 
who  desire  the  labour,  the  indigence,  and  the  contempt  that 
will  there  be  your  portion.  I  grieve  that  you  should  thus 
cast  away  the  fruits  of  your  struggle  at  the  moment  when 
the  land  announced  to  us  by  the  Indians  of  Tumbez  awaits 
your  appearance  to  load  you  with  wealth  and  glory.  Go, 
then,  but  never  say  that  your  captain  was  not  the  first  to 
confront  all  your  dangers  and  hardships,  and  was  not  always 
watchful  of  your  safety  at  the  expense  of  his  own.'  This 
gallant  appeal  was  unavailing,  and  Pizarro  made  a  last  effort. 
With  his  sword  he  drew  a  line  upon  the  sand  from  east  to 
west,  and  exclaiming,  '  This  way  leads  to  Peru  and  to  gold, 
that  to  Panama  and  beggary ;  let  all  good  Castilians.  make 
their  choice' — he  strode  across.  Only  thirteen  followed  his 
example ;  but  by  that  simple  act  they  rendered  their  names 
imperishable,  and  gained  the  homage  of  their  country.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  of  continued  suffering,  both  from  the 
natural  difficulties  of  the  undertaking  and  the  disaffection 
of  his  crew,  Pizarro  reached  Panama,  rich  in  nothing  but 
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fame  and  the  glory  of  having  at  last  discovered  the  land  of 
gold. 

"Pizarro  now  sailed  for  Europe,  whither  his  fame  had 
preceded  him.  His  first  reception  in  his  native  country 
was,  however,  far  from  flattering ;  he  was  arrested  for  debt, 
but  speedily  released  by  order  of  the  Government.  The 
first  use  he  made  of  his  liberty  was  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
his  Sovereign,  Charles  the  Fifth,  the  keys  of  the  country 
he  had  discovered,  and  to  seek  for  himself  and  his  com- 
panions the  principal  posts  in  the  new  government. 

For  himself  he  demanded  the  government  of  the  country  ; 
for  Almagro  the  captaincy;  and  for  Hernando  Lucque  the 
bishopric.  These  requests  were  readily  granted,  and  he 
was  named  Pacificator  of  the  new  empire.  These  honours, 
however,  were  granted  in  anticipation,  for  the  country  had 
yet  to  be  conquered.  For  this  purpose  Pizarro  returned  to 
Panama,  but  with  all  his  efforts  was  unable  to  raise  more 
than  three  small  ships  and  a  hundred  and  eighty-three  men 
for  the  conquest  of  a  mighty  empire,  extending,  from  north 
to  south,  more  than  2000  miles  along  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Such  an  attempt  with  a  handful  of  men  exhibits  at  once 
the  rashness  and  daring  of  the  Spanish  leader ;  and  nothing 
but  the  divided  state  of  the  empire  he  invaded  crowned  his 
adventure  with  success.  Had  he  come  when  the  country 
was  ruled  by  a  wise  and  warlike  king,  he  would  never  have 
penetrated  into  it  beyond  two  or  three  days'  journey.  But 
at  the  time  of  his  invasion  a  disputed  succession  filled  the 
country  with  strife,  and  civil  war  laid  it  open  to  the  enemy. 

"  Huayna  Capac,  the  last  monarch,  under  whom  the  coun- 
try had  seen  its  greatest  prosperity,  left  at  his  death  two 
sons.  To  the  one,  Huascar,  he  left  the  empire;  to  the 
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other,  Atahualpa,  his  elder  but  illegitimate  son,  he  left  the 
government  of  the  province  of  Quito.  Atahualpa  revolted, 
and  though  at  first  defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  he  contrived 
to  escape,  and  in  turn  made  his  brother  Huascar  a  captive. 

"  Just  at  this  juncture  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards  was 
made  known  to  Atahualpa,  and  he  marched  against  them 
without  delay.  On  reaching  the  city  of  Caxamalca,  Pizarro 
beheld  the  Peruvian  army  encamped  with  a  degree  of  regu- 
larity which  proved  to  him  that  further  progress  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible.  It  is  probable  that,  in  his 
desperation,  he  formed  the  scheme  of  treacherously  possess- 
ing himself  of  the  person  of  the  Inca  as  a  sure  mode  of 
attaining  his  objects.  Some  historians  of  our  country, 
more  zealous  for  its  honour  than  for  the  truth,  have 
attempted  to  shew  that  the  blame  of  this  transaction  rests 
with  the  Inca,  who,  they  say,  was  caught  in  his  own  trap ; 
but  the  dexterous  audacity,  the  craft,  and  remorseless  cruelty 
exhibited  by  Pizarro,  and  the  part  he  took  throughout  the 
whole  affair,  clearly  indicate  that  the  design  was  his  own. 

"  Two  officers,  commanding  detachments  of  cavalry,  bore 
his  homage  to  the  Inca.  On  their  approach,  Atahualpa 
came  forward  to  meet  them,  and  demanded  the  reason  of 
their  entering  his  country.  In  reply,  they  said  that  Don 
Francisco  Pizarro,  their  captain,  greatly  desired  the  honour 
of  an  audience  of  his  majesty,  in  order  to  state  why  he  had 
entered  his  kingdom,  and  to  beseech  him  to  sup  with  him 
in  the  evening,  in  the  city,  or  on  the  following  day  to  dine 
with  him.  To  this  the  Inca  replied  that  the  day  was  now 
near  a  close,  and  that  on  the  morrow  he  would  enter  the 
city  with  his  army,  but  that  the  Spaniards  ought  not  on 
this  account  to  be  disconcerted. 
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"  On  the  following  day  Atahualpa,  agreeably  to  his  pro- 
mise, proceeded,  at  the  head  of  20,000  of  his  troops,  to 
enter  Caxamalca.  He  was  carried  by  his  chief  nobles  on  a 
litter,  beautifully  ornamented  with  gold.  His  person  was  a 
blaze  of  jewels,  and  on  his  forehead  was  the  sacred  tuft,  or 
Borla,  peculiar  to  the  descendants  of  the  Sun.  The  slow- 
ness with  which  the  procession  moved  brought  it  to  the 
city  late  in  the  evening ;  and  had  the  Inca  delayed  his  visit 
but  one  day  longer,  the  fall  of  the  empire  might  have  yet 
been  averted,  for  the  ambuscades  planted  by  Pizarro  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  discovered  during  the  night  by  some 
stragglers  from  a  camp  so  large  as  that  of  the  Peruvians.  As 
it  was,  however,  his  curiosity  was  fatal  to  him,  and  his  desire 
to  see  a  set  of  men  whom  he  considered  the  most  exalted 
of  mankind,  led  him  blindly  into  the  snare.  Pizarro  had 
pointed  his  cannon  to  command  the  gates,  placed  his 
musketry  in  ambush,  formed  his  cavalry  into  squadrons, 
and,  with  twenty  shield-bearers  as  a  body-guard,  awaited 
the  execution  of  his  infamous  plot. 

"  On  entering  the  fatal  gates,  the  Inca,  forgetful  of  his 
usual  gravity,  exhibited  the  utmost  curiosity,  starting  up  in 
his  palanquin,  and  examining  every  object  with  the  greatest 
eagerness. 

"A  Dominican  friar,  bearing  a  cross  and  Bible,  now 
approached  him.  The  friar  declared  that  the  Pope  had 
given  Peru  to  Spain ;  that  he  owed  the  Pope  his  allegiance, 
and  that  the  book  he  carried  shewed  the  only  way  by  which 
the  Deity  could  be  worshipped ;  and  that  unless  he  granted 
peace  to  the  new  Governor  of  Peru,  his  country  would  be 
given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  war. 

"  On  this  the  Inca  inquired,  '  Where  am  I  to  find  your 
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religion?'  'In  this  book,'  said  the  friar.  He  then  took 
the  book,  and,  opening  it,  placed  it  to  his  ear.  After  a 
pause  he  exclaimed,  flinging  it  contemptuously  down,  '  This 
has  no  tongue ;  it  tells  me  nothing.' 

"The  friar,  horrified  at  the  act  of  impiety,  urged  his 
countrymen  to  revenge  the  insult  offered  to  the  Deity. 

"  The  danger  of  his  situation  was  now  apparent  to  the 
Inca,  and,  turning  to  his  officers,  his  words  instantly  pro- 
duced murmurs  of  anger  and  indignation. 

"  Pizarro  then  gave  the  signal  to  his  troops,  who  imme- 
diately poured  on  the  unfortunate  Peruvians  a  simultaneous 
discharge  from  cannon,  musketry,  and  crossbows.  The  ca- 
valry attacked  the  king's  body-guard,  and  broke  through  it 
at  the  first  charge ;  and  Pizarro,  following  up  the  attack 
with  his  shield-bearers,  attempted  to  take  the  Inca  alive. 
Now  was  displayed  that  fortitude  and  devoted  loyalty  for 
which  the  Indian  of  Peru  is  still  characterised.  A  band 
of  faithful  nobles  surrounded  their  sovereign,  and  only  left 
his  side  to  throw  themselves  in  front  of  the  enemy.  Their 
number  rapidly  decreased ;  and  the  Inca  would  have  died 
fighting  for  his  liberty,  had  not  Pizarro  rushed  forward 
to  the  litter,  and,  seizing  Atahualpa,  pulled  him  to  the 
ground.  On  seeing  their  leader  fall,  the  Peruvians  con- 
ceived him  slain,  and  immediately  gave  up  the  contest,  fol- 
lowing the  practice  of  their  ancestors.  The  struggle 
was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  Peruvians  thought  only  of 
flight,  and,  in  their  terror,  the  crowd  burst  through  the 
walls,  and  fled  in  every  direction.  Two  thousand  were 
slain  within  the  city,  and  not  a  Spaniard  had  been  wounded 
but  Pizarro,  who  received  a  spear  thrust  in  the  hand. 

"  The  scene  which  now  followed  baffles  all  description. 
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The  dreams  of  Spanish  adventurers  were  now  more  than 
fulfilled ;  and  the  reality  far  exceeded  what  had  been  anti- 
cipated. The  captive  Inca,  seeing  the  base  purpose  for 
which  his  enemies  had  come,  offered,  if  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
to  cover  the  floor  of  his  chamber  with  wedges  of  gold  and 
silver.  His  offer  was  received  with  incredulous  shouts  of 
laughter,  and,  mistaking  it  for  the  laugh  of  contempt,  he 
started  up,  and  stretching  up  his  arms,  offered  to  fill  the 
room  as  high  as  he  could  reach.  This  unparalleled 
ransom  was  instantly  accepted,  and  Pizarro  sent  three 
of  his  soldiers  to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  Inca's  mes- 
sengers. 

"  As  the  Spanish  soldiers  passed  through  the  country  on 
their  way  to  the  capital,  Cuzco,  they  were  received  with 
every  mark  of  honour,  and  the  ransom  would  soon  have 
been  levied,  but  for  their  immorality,  which  defeated  the 
object  of  their  mission. 

"  The  treasure  of  the  country  was  collected  in  the  dif- 
ferent temples,  and  it  was  hastily  concealed  by  the  priests, 
along  with  the  temple  ornaments.  The  messengers  were 
unsuccessful ;  and  it  was  only  after  Hernando,  the  brother 
of  Pizarro,  had  been  sent  with  twenty  horse,  that  the  treaty 
was  enforced.  Twenty-six  horse-loads  of  gold,  and  a  thou- 
sand pounds  weight  of  silver,  were  brought  in  by  this 
means,  besides  what  was  brought  by  the  caciques  and  cap- 
tive generals  of  the  Inca. 

"  At  the  distribution  of  this  enormous  booty,  after  de- 
ducting a  fifth  for  the  king,  9000  pesos  (ounces)  of  gold  fell 
to  the  share  of  each  soldier,  besides  300  niarcas  (eight 
ounces  each)  of  silver.  The  share  of  the  Commander-in- 
chief  was  enormous,  amounting  to  57,120  pesos  of  gold,  and 
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2350  marcas  of  silver,  and  the  gold  tablet  from  the  litter  of 
the  Inca,  valued  at  25,000  pesos. 

"  Their  avarice  was  now  satisfied ;  and  the  next  struggle 
was  for  ambition — a  struggle  which  was  fatal  to  these 
daring  men,  laying  them  in  succession  in  a  bloody  grave. 

"  For  some  time  Pizarro  governed  the  country  by  means 
of  the  fallen  Icing  ;  but  his  ambition  was  not  satisfied  with 
this,  he  resolved  to  govern  in  his  own  name  alone.  The  Inca 
was  accused  of  plotting  insurrection,  and  he  was  shamefully 
put  to  death,  with  many  of  his  nobles.  One  of  his  sons  was 
placed  as  a  puppet  on  the  throne,  and  Pizarro,  in  the  year 
1533,  took  possession  of  the  royal  city  of  Cuzco,  after  the 
long  but  ineffectual  resistance  of  the  Peruvians.  The  city 
was  given  up  to  pillage,  and  the  spoil,  when  divided,  afforded 
to  each  soldier  4000  pesos,  though  the  number  of  the 
claimants  was  480.  But  the  multitude  who  followed  the 
army  soon  plundered  the  plunderers.  Pizarro  had  now 
reached  the  height  of  his  ambition,  having  nothing  more  to 
hope  for,  but  everything  to  fear.  Dissension  and  rebellion 
broke  out  in  the  empire,  and,  worse  than  all,  the  Spaniards 
quarrelled  among  themselves.  Almagro,  a  man  of  great 
bravery,  though  unequal  to  Pizarro  in  cunning,  unsatisfied 
with  his  position,  took  up  arms  against  him,  but  was  de- 
feated, taken  prisoner,  and  strangled. 

"  Soon  after  Pizarro,  now  the  Marquis  de  las  Chazcas,  was 
assassinated,  falling  a  victim  to  the  revenge  of  Diego,  the 
son  of  Almagro,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be  strangled.  Thus 
ended  the  career  of  the  most  remarkable  man  of  his  age,  who 
had  sustained  his  fortune  by  the  most  consummate  daring, 
and  at  the  same  time,  I  am  bound  to  say,  by  many  acts  of 
fraud  and  unrelenting  cruelty. 
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"His  brother's  fate  was  not  less  miserable.  On  his 
return  to  Spain,  he  was  tried  for  the  death  of  Almagro.  He 
was  condemned,  and  languished  in  prison  till  1560." 

"Excuse  me  for  observing,"  said  I,  as  Don  Carlos 
concluded,  "  that  much  less  advantage  has  accrued  to  Spain 
from  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Peru  than  might  have 
been  obtained." 

"You  are  perfectly  right,"  replied  Don  Carlos;  "not- 
withstanding these  conquests,  Spain  is  sunk  far  below  other 
European  states.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  on  political 
topics,  or  I  could  very  easily  point  out  the  causes  of  the 
declension.  The  possession,  indeed,  of  gold  and  silver  cannot 
compensate  to  a  nation  for  carelessness  in  cultivating  the 
soil ;  and  neither  the  ingenuity,  the  skill,  nor  the  knowledge 
requisite  alike  to  national  and  personal  advancement,  can 
flourish,  when  the  mind  is  enslaved  by  superstition,  and 
denied  that  liberty  to  inquire  and  investigate  without  which 
no  improvement  is  possible.  This  is  the  case  with  Spain 
and  with  every  country  under  spiritual  thraldom.  As  for 
Peru,  we  could  not  expect  a  foreign  dependency  to  nourish 
when  the  mother  country  was  on  the  wane.  To  both  the 
same  evil  influences  must  be  equally  fatal." 

We  were  now  near  the  city.  And,  after  partaking  of  some 
refreshment  at  the  house  of  my  friend  Don  Carlos,  I  bade 
him  adieu,  with  many  expressions  of  sincere  gratitude  for 
his  kindness. 
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CHAPTEK    XVIII. 

Uncle  Peregrine  sails  from  the  Peruvian  coast — An  island  in  sight — The 
Galapagos  islands — Iguanas — Capture  of  Terrapin — Capture  of  fish 
— Uncle  Peregrine  again  sails. 

ON  the  evening  of  the  following  day  we  weighed  anchor,  . 
with  a  gentle  breeze  blowing  from  the  land,  and  sailed  from 
the  coast  of  Peru.  It  was  a  lovely  evening  when  the  Rover 
quitted  her  anchorage,  and  the  promise  of  fair  weather  was 
amply  redeemed  by  the  beauty  of  the  succeeding  night.  It 
was  my  watch  at  midnight,  and  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power 
to  convey  a  correct  and  forcible  impression  of  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  with  which  I  was  filled  as  I  paced  to  and  fro 
on  the  Rover's  deck.  Around  me  was  the  vast  ocean,  over 
which  we  were  wafted  by  a  gentle  breeze,  while,  at  intervals, 
immense  swells  gently  but  regularly  rose  and  fell,  conveying 
forcibly  to  my  mind  the  idea  of  breathing  during  sleep,  so 
beautifully  attributed  to  the  ocean  by  the  poet.  The  moon 
had  risen  over  the  towering  Cordilleras,  forming  a  path  of 
silvery  light  upon  the  waters  till  it  was  lost  in  the  broad 
deep  shadows  that  lay  along  the  distant  coast ;  she  had  now 
gained  the  zenith,  and  her  rays  were  glittering  everywhere 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  the  wavelets  rose  and  fell  before 
the  soft  wind  that  blew  off  the  shore. 
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No  time  seems  more  appropriate  to  meditation  than  that 
of  midnight,  nor  any  midnight  more  suitable  than  that  which 
is  lit  up  by  the  moonbeams,  although  the  quiet  and  serenity 
of  nature  contributes  in  a  great  measure  to  this  :  and,  at  a 
distance  from  our  native  land,  the  wanderer  over  the  seas 
remembers  that  the  same  beautiful  planet  is,  at  the  same 
moment,  shedding  her  borrowed  rays  both  on  himself  and  those 
dear  to  him  in  the  land  of  his  birth.  This  I  felt  very  strongly, 
although  I  knew  that,  while  to  me  the  hour  was  only  that 
of  midnight,  and  the  moon  was  directly  over  head,  it  was 
long  past  that  hour  to  the  inhabitants  of  Britain,  where  the 
same  planet  appeared  in  the  west,  and  near  her  period  of 
setting.  I  looked  back  upon  the  past,  recalling,  one  by 
one,  the  scenes  and  adventures  through  which  I  had  come ; 
but  I  must  not  omit  to  say  that  the  days  of  my  early  youth 
seemed  to  me  the  most  interesting  of  all.  Memory  lingered 
over  the  happy  hours  of  my  boyhood.  Scenes  which  I  had 
forgotten  came  up  again,  in  all  their  freshness,  before  my 
mental  vision.  Once  more  I  wandered  along  some  bright 
river,  and  on  the  beautiful  mountains  of  my  native  land. 
Once  more  I  plucked  the  wild  flowers  by  the  banks  of  the 
gently-flowing  Leven,  or,  rod  in  hand,  pursued  the  sport  of 
angling  by  the  brink  of  the  Endrick.  Then  thought,  more 
rapid  than  the  electric  spark,  carried  me  to  England,  and 
presented  to  my  fancy  the  form  of  Lucy  Ronald,  in  whose 
history  I  was  so  deeply  interested,  and  for  whom  I  could 
not  conceal  from  myself  that  I  entertained  a  most  sincere 
affection.  As  I  reviewed  the  past,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
had  been  too  precipitate  in  leaving  my  Cape  friends  as  I 
did.  I  had  duties  to  perform ;  and  although  Mr  Leslie  was 
fully  competent  to  discharge  them,  and,  indeed,  they  were 
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scarcely  suited  to  me;  and,  moreover,  although  I  had 
declined,  in  a  formal  manner,  taking  any  active  part  in  the 
matters  of  Captain  Ronald,  it  now  occurred  to  me  that  I 
ought  to  have  proceeded  to  Europe  and  satisfied  myself  that 
everything  was  done  that  was  requisite.  The  interest  I  had 
taken  in  the  young  lady's  welfare,  so  far  from  subsiding  in 
consequence  of  absence,  seemed  but  to  increase  ever  since 
the  means  of  gratifying  it  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  I  began 
to  feel  a  kind  of  astonishment  that  I  had  so  readily  agreed 
to  the  proposals  of  my  friend  George  Cullen.  While  such 
trains  of  mingled  thoughts  passed  through  my  brain,  how- 
ever, I  did  not  regret  the  step  I  had  taken  in  becoming  one 
of  the  crew  of  the  Rover,  for  as  yet  I  had  seen  but  little  of 
those  places  of  which  I  had  read  so  much,  and  passed  through 
but  few  adventures,  compared  with  those  of  others  whose 
voyages  had  been  the  delight  of  my  earlier  days. 

Young  as  I  then  was,  I  had  already  passed  over  many 
thousands  of  leagues,  had  visited  many  countries,  and  had 
undergone  not  a  few  perils  of  various  kinds.  Among  these, 
in  particular,  were  the  dangers  incident  to  my  voyage  from 
the  Amazon,  when  Captain  Ronald's  ship  foundered,  and  I 
had  to  pass  over  a  long  tract  of  the  ocean  in  an  open  boat, 
and,  subsequently,  to  find  my  way  to  the  Cape.  While  I 
reflected  on  these  particulars,  I  could  not  but  feel  inspired 
with  confidence  in  the  gracious  care  of  Divine  Providence ; 
nor  could  I  fail,  in  looking  forward  to  the  future,  to  regard 
it  with  hope,  founded  on  the  experience  of  the  past. 

After  leaving  Callao,  we  shaped  our  course  to  the  north- 
west, and  soon  lost  sight  of  land,  although  the  gigantic 
Cordilleras  continued  for  several  days  visible,  till  at  last 
their  snowy  summits  died  away  among  the  clouds. 
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We  had  been  about  a  week  at  sea,  when,  at  daybreak  one 
morning,  land  was  discovered  at  a  distance,  right  ahead. 
In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  we  saw  distinctly  the  higher 
parts  of  the  land ;  but,  as  the  breeze  was  but  light,  it  was 
late  in  the  evening  before  we  were  sufficiently  near  the 
object  to  make  any  distinct  observations.  I  learned  from 
the  captain  that  the  land  we  saw  was  one  of  a  cluster  of 
islands,  which  lie  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
called  the  Galapagos  Islands;  and  as  he  intended  to  land 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  additional  fresh  provisions, 
before  proceeding  further  to  the  west,  he  gave  me  some 
interesting  information  about  them,  which  I  will  relate. 

They  were  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  who  gave  them 
the  name  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  vast  multitudes  of  land-turtle,  or  tortoises,  which 
they  found  upon  them,  galapago  being  the  Spanish  term  for 
tortoise.  There  are  six  large,  and  nine  smaller  islands, 
with  numerous  islets,  or  rather  rocks,  scattered  at  various 
distances  from  the  larger  members  of  the  group.  They  are 
situated  at  the  distance  of  about  six  hundred  miles  from 
the  American  coast,  and,  although  they  are  under  the 
equator,  the  climate  is  comparatively  temperate,  a  circum- 
stance due  to  their  insular  position  and  the  influence  of  the 
surrounding  ocean.  In  certain  months  of  the  year  these 
islands  are  subject  to  heavy  rains  and  tempestuous  weather, 
accompanied  by  thunder-storms,  but  during  the  remaining 
periods  of  the  year  the  weather  is  generally  extremely  fine. 
The  Galapagos  were  formerly  much  frequented  by  pirates 
and  buccaneers,  who  resorted  to  them  to  obtain  supplies  of 
provisions  and  to  refit  their  ships,  as  well  as  to  share  their 
plunder  and  arrange  new  schemes  of  rapine.  They  are  all 
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of  volcanic  origin,  and  are  formed  of  lava,  which,  however, 
is  extremely  hard  and  solid.  The  largest  island  is  between 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  in  length,  and  about  fifteen  in 
breadth.  The  mountains  of  some  of  them  have  an  elevation 
of  from  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

It  had  become  nearly  dark  when  we  were  close  to  the 
island  we  at  first  got  sight  of ;  and  we  stood  out  to  sea, 
with  the  purpose  of  landing  with  safety  in  the  morning, 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  surf  which  broke  upon 
the  shore,  would  have  been  scarcely  possible  without  suffi- 
cient light. 

An  early  hour  in  the  morning  found  us  close  to  the  shore 
of  one  of  the  larger  islands  of  the  group,  where  we  dropped 
our  anchor.  I  and  my  friend  George  accompanied  the 
captain  with  several  hands  to  land.  The  shores  of  the 
island  presented  a  most  gloomy  and  desolate  appearance, 
being  formed  entirely  of  masses  of  broken  lava.  We  were 
amazed  at  the  prodigious  multitude  of  crabs,  and,  in  parti- 
cular, by  the  enormous  lizards  by  which  it  was  infested, 
among  which  I  may  here  mention  that  the  first  species 
proper  to  the  ocean  has  been  discovered.  The  lizards  we  saw 
were  of  a  most  hideous  aspect ;  they  were  of  a  dirty  black 
colour,  and  about  a  yard  in  length;  their  mouths  of  great 
size,  having  a  pouch  or  bag  hanging  beneath  the  under 
jaw ;  their  backs  were  furnished  with  a  horny  mane ;  and  • 
they  had  long  claws  and  tails.  Like  the  common  newt, 
these  lizards  swim  with  great  swiftness  ;  and  we  saw  many 
of  them  in  the  shallow  water  near  the  shore.  Other  lizards 
or  iguanas  we  saw  of  a  different  kind  from  these.  Although 
similar  in  size  and  shape,  their  colour  was  a  dirty  orange- 
red  or  brown  on  the  back,  and  yellowish  beneath.  We 
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found  that  they  burrowed  like  rabbits  in  the  earth,  and 
they  seemed  to  live  on  fish  or  sea- weed.  We  again  entered 
the  boat  and  pulled  along  the  shore,  where  we  saw  vast 
numbers  of  turtle  in  the  shallow  waters. 

Having  proceeded  some  distance,  we  again  landed  in  a  cove 
where  there  was  a  small  beach  of  sand,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shore  was  by  no  means  so  repulsive  or  sterile 
as  at  the  place  we  at  first  touched.  The  vegetation  was 
abundant,  and,  on  ascending  an  eminence  a  little  way  from 
the  beach,  we  found  that,  in  several  places,  besides  the 
general  vegetation,  there  were  trees  and  bushes  of  consider- 
able size,  and  numerous  shrubs  of  the  wild  cotton.  Our 
object  was  to  procure  a  supply  of  land  and  sea-turtle ;  and, 
leaving  the  boat  in  charge  of  two  of  the  seamen,  we  set  off 
on  this  expedition,  taking  with  us  a  couple  of  hand-barrows, 
which  we  had  brought  in  the  boat,  for  the  more  convenient 
carriage  of  our  expected  prey. 

George  and  I  having  separated  from  the  rest,  and  taken 
a  different  direction  at  the  captain's  desire,  so  as  to  extend 
the  space  over  which  our  search  was  to  be  conducted,  a 
great  surprise  awaited  me. 

We  had  descended  the  eminence  on  which  we  stood,  and 
pushed  our  way  through  a  small  and  narrow  cleft  or  ravine, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  is  the  channel  of  a  rivulet.  In  this 
we  had  considerable  difficulty,  the  sides  of  the  ravine  being 
thickly  grown  over  with  prickly  pears  and  shrubs,  the 
branches  of  which  were,  in  some  instances,  closely  inter- 
twined. After  having  effected  our  passage,  we  emerged  on 
a  narrow  plain,  covered  here  and  there  with  rocks  or 
masses  of  lava.  As  I  turned  round  the  base  of  one  of  these, 
I  was  startled  by  a  very  unexpected  sight. 
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"  Hallo,  George  ! "  I  cried,  in  great  astonishment ;  "  come 
here  ! "  In  a  minute  or  two,  my  companion,  who  had 
turned  off  in  a  different  direction,  was  by  my  side.  As 
soon  as  he  beheld  the  object  of  my  surprise,  he  burst  out 
into  a  peal  of  laughter,  very  much,  I  believe,  at  the  astonish- 
ment which  he  saw  expressed  in  my  face. 

"  Ha  !  you  are  in  good  fortune,  Peregrine  ! "  he  cried,  as 
soon  as  his  merriment  allowed  him.  "  Did  you  never  see  a 
terrapin  before  ?  This  is  a  famous  fellow,  though,  I  suspect, 
rather  large  for  our  purpose." 

The  object  before  me,  however,  did  not  by  any  means 
appear  of  a  kind  worthy  only  of  ridicule.  Behind  a  stone, 
which  was  about  a  yard  in  height,  arose  what  I  conceived 
to  be  the  head  of  an  enormous  serpent,  with  the  mouth 
wide  open,  and  the  eyes  fixed  steadily  upon  me  in  a  menac- 
ing manner.  It  was  within  half-a-dozen  paces,  and  only 
separated  from  me  by  the  stone,  behind  which  it  was  par- 
tially concealed,  and  a  few  stunted  bushes  between  me  and 
the  stone.  My  experience,  in  fact,  was  more  than  sufficient 
to  show  me  the  extreme  danger  I  might  be  in,  with  a  huge 
serpent  so  near,  and  apparently  about  to  spring  upon  me. 
The  laughter  of  my  friend,  therefore,  appeared  singularly 
ill-timed  and  frivolous  ;  and  I  could  not  help  thinking,  al- 
though it  was  scarcely  for  a  moment,  that  he  was  indiffe- 
rent to  my  supposed  peril.  But  I  soon  found  this  was  not 
the  case.  George  Gullen,  in  fact,  had  visited  the  Galapagos 
more  than  once,  and  had  become  familiarised  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  phenomenon  which  seemed  to  me  so  terrible. 
He  assured  me  there  was  no  danger  whatever,  and  on  pro- 
ceeding onwards  a  little,  I  beheld  before  me  an  enormous 
tortoise  !  The  shell  of  the  gigantic  reptile,  which  fully 
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deserved  the  title  of  the  elephant-tortoise,  could  not  be 
less  than  five  feet  across;  its  legs  were  of  enormous 
thickness ;  and  its  head  supported  by  a  neck  a  couple  of 
feet  in  length,  so  that  it  might  easily  reach  to  my  breast. 
As  soon  as  I  approached  it,  instead  of  moving  off,  it  ad- 
vanced towards  me  with  its  jaws  wide  open,  in  a  very 
threatening  manner;  so  that,  notwithstanding  George  Cullen's 
statement,  I  felt  doubtful  of  its  intentions,  and  unaware 
whether,  at  close  quarters,  it  might  not  prove  a  disagreeable 
opponent,  I  kept  backing  away  from  it  therefore,  while  it 
still  advanced  toward  me.  My  merry  companion  now 
laughed  more  heartily  than  ever,  although,  I  must  confess, 
I  was  unable  at  the  time  to  perceive  what  he  found  so  very 
ridiculous  in  the  exhibition.  At  last,  the  tortoise,  turning 
from  me,  moved  toward  my  friend,  when  I,  in  my  turn, 
joined  in  the  laugh.  George,  however,  somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  did  not  shew  any  disposition  to  move  aside,  but 
quietly  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enormous  creature.  As 
soon  as  it  was  close  to  him,  he  touched  it  on  the  neck  with 
a  stick  he  held  in  his  hand,  when,  in  a  moment,  the  animal 
pulled  its  legs  under  its  shell,  drew  in  its  neck  and  head, 
and  thus  formed  itself  into  a  hemispherical  mass,  without 
life  or  motion  !  I  never  was  more  astonished  in  my  life, 
for  it  now  appeared  that  the  demonstration  which  had 
afforded  my  friend  so  much  amusement  could  not  have 
been  of  a  hostile  nature,  although  what  the  true  occasion  of 
it  had  been  I  could  not  guess. 

"  We  shall  not  turn  this  fellow,"  said  my  friend.  "  The 
fact  is,  the  large  ones  like  this  are  by  no  means  so  desir- 
able as  those  of  moderate  size,  and  of  these,  I  dare  say,  we 
shall  find  an  ample  supply.  We  must  get  a  few  of  these 
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iguanas,  too,  before  we  go  on  board,"  lie  added,  pointing  to 
a  large  lizard  of  the  orange  colour  already  spoken  of. 

At  this  moment  we  heard  the  voice  of  Captain  Thomson, 
who  was  shouting  and  beckoning  to  us  from  the  top  of  a 
rock  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off. 

"  I  venture  to  say,"  cried  George,  as  we  set  off  towards 
the  place,  "  that  our  messmates  have  discovered  what  we 
are  looking  for — a  large  supply." 

The  conjecture  proved  to  be  accurate.  The  captain's 
party  had  arrived  at  a  place  where  the  soil  was  black  and 
loamy,  and  there  they  had  found  dozens  of  terrapin,  some 
of  them  even  larger  than  the  one  which  had  so  greatly  sur- 
prised me,  but  many  of  them  comparatively  small,  and 
weighing  from  about  eighty  to  a  hundred  pounds.  We  had 
nothing  to  do  but  secure  as  many  as  we  chose,  and  take 
them  to  the  boat.  This  we  immediately  set  about  doing. 
It  took,  however,  a  long  time  to  convey  a  couple  of  dozen 
of  them  to  the  beach,  to  place  them  in  the  boat,  and  carry 
them  safely  to  the  ship. 

In  the  meantime,  another  party  from  our  ship  had  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  some  fine  turtle,  which  seemed  as 
numerous  in  the  water  surrounding  the  island  as  the  tor- 
toises were  on  the  land. 

As  we  were  returning  to  the  ship  with  our  load  of 
terrapin,  we  perceived,  in  several  places  where  the  water 
was  comparatively  shallow,  numbers  of  fine  fish,  of  a  large 
size ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  we  should  endeavour  to  se- 
cure a  few  of  them,  as  a  very  desirable  supply  to  our  ship's 
company.  Lines  and  hooks  were  at  once  in  requisition, 
and,  supplied  with  some  shell-fish  or  pieces  of  crab  for  bait, 
we  were  soon  close  to  shore  again,  plying  our  new  vocation. 
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No  skill  or  art  was  necessary  to  induce  those  unsophisti- 
cated denizens  of  the  deep,  of  which  we  were  now  in  pur- 
suit, to  take  the  bait ;  they  were  wholly  unaware  of  the 
stratagems  practised  by  the  "  lord  of  the  creation "  against 
his  inferior  fellow-creatures,  and  entirely  unsuspicious  of 
guile.  No  sooner  was  the  bait  lowered  into  the  water  than 
a  rush  was  made  at  it  by  a  perfect  shoal  of  great  fish,  all 
of  the  size  of  large  cod,  and  each  endeavouring  to  be  the 
first  to  swallow  the  fatal  prize. 

We  had  been  for  some  minutes  pulling  up  these  fine 
large  fish,  which  were,  in  fact,  a  species  of  rock-cod — and, 
as  we  afterwards  discovered,  remarkably  excellent  in  quality 
— when  an  unexpected  incident  occurred.  We  were  hauling 
up  our  lines,  having  each  caught  a  fish  out  of  the  multitude 
that  swarmed  below,  when  suddenly  a  couple  of  large 
sharks,  evidently  attracted  by  the  assemblage,  darted  in 
among  them.  The  effect  was  instantaneous;  and,  as  the 
water  was  perfectly  pellucid,  I  saw  the  whole  procedure. 
Dashing  into  the  midst  of  the  fish,  each  shark  seized  one  or 
more  of  the  finest  cod,  while  the  rest  of  the  shoal  darted  off 
in  every  direction  in  the  utmost  terror.  But  our  voracious 
visitors  were  not  to  be  so  easily  baffled.  In  an  instant  one 
of  these  perceived  my  fish  struggling  on  the  hook  as  I 
hauled  him  up,  and  darted  at  the  prey,  seizing  and  gorging 
it  instantaneously. 

"  Hallo  ! "  cried  George,  who  saw  the  whole  affair ;  "  you 
will  lose  your  line  now,  Peregrine  ! " 

"  Is  the  end  of  it  fixed  ? "  I  asked ;  for  the  shark,  having 
swallowed  my  fish,  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  take  himself  off, 
but  kept  moving  slowly  about  beneath  the  boat. 

"  No,"  said  George  ;  "  but  now  it  is,  I  have  tied  it  round 
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the  thwart.  But  you  don't  mean  to  try  and  capture  that 
fellow  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  I ;  "  but  we  shall  see  what  he 
means  to  do.  As  to  capturing  him  that  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible, for  my  line  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  him,  and  he 
can  easily  cut  it ;  besides  he  cannot  be  hooked,  as  the  hook 
must  still  be  in  the  mouth  of  the  fish  he  has  swallowed; 
but  let  us  take  a  little  time." 

It  was  not  uninteresting  to  look  down  into  the  water. 
There  were  now  at  least  half-a-dozen  sharks,  of  various  sizes, 
below  the  boat ;  and  it  appeared  as  if  their  greenish  eyes 
had  a  malignant  expression  in  them,  as  they  glanced  up- 
wards ;  and  I  could  not  suppress  a  feeling  of  disgust  and 
repugnance  when  the  voracious  monsters  approached  the 
surface  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  the  vicinity.  I  thought, 
with  a  shudder,  what  a  fate  would  be  ours  were  our  boat 
to  upset  at  that  moment ! 

Meantime  the  shark  at  the  end  of  my  line  kept  quietly 
moving  to  and  fro,  pulling  the  line  with  him  At  last  he 
rose  near  the  surface  :  and  George,  who  had  the  boat-hook 
in  his  hand,  darted  it  at  him  with  all  his  force,  striking  him 
somewhere  about  the  head.  He  instantly  dived  out  of 
sight,  running  out  my  line,  which,  being  very  short,  was 
soon  pulled  out  to  its  full  extent.  A  struggle  of  extraordi- 
nary' fury  and  fierceness  now  ensued.  I  did  not  touch  the 
line — for  any  effort  to  hold  a  fish  of  such  power  and  weight 
would  have  been  worse  than  useless ;  but  as  the  cord  was 
attached  to  one  of  the  thwarts,  or  seats  of  the  boat,  such  an 
attempt  was  unnecessary.  The  shark  must  have  been 
hooked.  He  rose  to  the  surface,  and  dashed  the  water  into 
foam  all  round  him,  while  the  strain  upon  the  line  pulled 
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the  boat  entirely  round ;  and  if  she  had  not  been  anchored, 
she  would  probably  have  been  towed  away.  The  struggle, 
however,  was  but  brief ;  the  line  was  cut  by  the  shark's 
teeth  with  the  ease  with  which  a  pike  would  cut  a  line  of 
horse-hair ;  and  the  monster  was  off  and  out  of  sight  in  an 
instant.  Whether  the  struggles  of  their  companion,  or  some 
other  cause,  attracted  the  attention  of  our  voracious  visitors, 
I  know  not,  but  they  all  disappeared  at  the  same  moment, 
and  the  bottom  almost  instantly  became  alive  with  cod  as 
before.  We  again  resumed  our  occupation;  and,  before 
evening,  we  had  captured  a  vast  number  of  the  finest  fish, 
with  which  we  returned  to  the  Rover,  much  gratified  by  our 
day's  employment. 

Before  leaving  the  Galapagos  Islands,  we  landed  on  se- 
veral of  them  in  succession.  One  of  our  objects  was  to  pro- 
cure water.  This,  however,  is  not  possible  on  every  one  of 
them.  The  rain  runs  rapidly  off  the  surface,  and  the  soil 
becomes  dry.  In  one  of  the  larger  islands,  however,  we  pro- 
cured a  good  supply  of  the  pure  element,  and  were  engaged  a 
whole  day  in  filling  our  casks,  and  rolling  them  to  the  beach. 
We  were  all  delighted  with  the  extreme  tameness  of  such 
birds  as  we  saw.  There  were  several  varieties  of  them; 
and  some  were  so  devoid  of  fear  as  to  remain  seated  on  the 
branches  of  the  trees  within  reach  of  our  hands.  This  cir- 
cumstance proved  how  little  they  had  been  subjected  to  the 
cruelty  of  man,  which,  in  the  course  of  generations,  seems 
to  confer  on  the  feathered  tribes  an  almost  new  instinct, 
and  lead  them  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  their  destroyers. 
As  for  myself,  I  took  care  not  to  abuse  the  confidence  of 
the  feathered  strangers  even  by  depriving  any  of  them  of 
their  liberty.  I  regret  to  say,  however,  that  several  of  my 
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companions  were  much  less  scrupulous ;  and  their  visitors 
paid  the  penalty  of  their  rashness  with  their  lives.  We 
weighed  anchor  soon  afterwards,  and  proceeded  upon  our 
voyage  :  but  I  could  not  help  feeling  much  regret  that  I 
had  seen  so  little  of  Galapagos  Islands,  which  I  felt  sure 
would  amply  repay  a  careful  and  minute  examination  into 
their  various  animal  and  vegetable  productions. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

A  coral  island — Its  aspect  at  a  distance,  and  at  hand — Landing  upon  it — 
Its  feathered  inhabitants 

VOLCANIC  islands  are  highly  interesting,  formed  as  they  are 
by  those  tremendous  convulsions  of  nature  by  which  the 
melted  lava  is  poured  forth  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
till  it  rises  beyond  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  grandeur 
of  the  operation,  the  vastness  of  the  physical  power  which 
performs  it,  are  all  considerations  which  tend  to  impress 
the  mind  with  the  idea  of  sublimity.  Then  come  other 
considerations,  all  deeply  interesting  in  themselves :  the 
length  of  time,  the  lapse  of  ages  necessary  to  cool  down  the 
burning  mass ;  the  vast  additional  period  which  must  elapse 
before  its  surface  is  formed,  by  the  action  of  the  weather,  into 
a  kind  of  soil,  so  as  to  support  vegetable  life ;  the  mode  in 
which  various  trees  and  plants  are  sown  in  the  soil,  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  transported  to  it ;  and  the  manner 
in  which  such  islands  become  the  habitations  of  birds, 
quadrupeds,  and  reptiles,  and,  lastly,  of  man  himself ; — these 
are  all  topics  containing  a  vast  and  almost  inexhaustible 
fund  of  instruction. 

But  there  are  other  insular  formations  no  less  interesting 
than  those  now  referred  to.     These  are  coral  islands,  which 
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exist  in  great  number  and  variety  on  various  parts  of  the 
vast  ocean  we  were  now  navigating.  Some  ten  days  after 
our  departure  from  the  Galapagos  we  fell  in  with  one  of 
them ;  and  as  I  had  never  seen  one,  I  felt  no  slight  interest 
in  the  matter  when  Captain  Thomson  informed  me  that  we 
were  approaching  it. 

The  object  was  yet  far  distant,  when,  early  one  morning, 
it  was  declared  to  be  a  coral  island.  As  I  had  not  the 
experience  of  an  older  voyager  in  these  waters,  I  doubt 
whether,  unless  my  attention  had  been  specially  directed  to  it, 
I  should  have  discovered  the  island  at  so  great  a  distance. 

"  Look  there,  Mr  Peregrine,"  said  the  captain,  pointing 
along  the  western  horizon ;  "  do  you  see  anything  ? " 

"  Yes  ! "  I  replied,  after  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the  distant 
prospect;  "I  think  I  do  perceive  some  objects,  they  are 
dark  points  appearing  to  be  in  a  line." 

"  I  think,"  said  the  captain,  "  you  will  scarcely  be  able 
to  make  anything  more  of  them  for  an  hour  or  so.  They 
are  a  long  way  off;  but,  as  we  are  now  running,  we  shall 
have  them  pretty  near  us  very  soon." 

In  an  hour  afterwards  I  found  the  remote  objects  I  had 
so  imperfectly  seen  had  assumed  a  much  more  distinct 
appearance.  Taking  the  ship's  telescope,  I  now  found  that 
these  points  were  the  plumed  tops  of  palm-trees,  and  I  was 
able  to  trace  a  long  line  of  verdure,  reaching,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  from  one  tree  to  the  other.  On  a  nearer  ap- 
proach the  land  appeared  raised  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  palms,  which  at  a  distance  seemed  to  be 
single,  proved  to  consist,  in  certain  instances,  of  groups  or 
clusters  of  several  trees  close  together. 

The  shores  of  that  side  of  the  island  to  which  our  ship 
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was  approaching  were  surrounded  by  a  range  of  coral  reefs 
more  than  a  mile  in  diameter,  on  which  the  long  swells  of 
the  ocean  were  breaking  in  foam.  Within  this  barrier  the 
water  was  perfectly  smooth ;  but  although  there  was  an 
entrance,  a  passage  by  which  one  ship  might  enter  the 
lagoon,  the  water  within  it  was  too  shallow  to  allow  her 
to  do  so  without  some  degree  of  danger.  We  were,  there- 
fore, under  the  necessity  of  taking  to  the  boat,  although 
we  should  have  liked  to  run  our  ship  into  the  lagoon  and 
to  anchor.  Within  the  reef  the  water  was  perfectly  trans- 
lucent. We  could  see  to  the  bottom  as  distinctly  as  if  it 
were  but  a  few  feet  deep.  As  we  pulled  to  the  shore  we 
saw  several  large  sharks  swimming  about,  near  the  inside 
of  the  reef ;  and  the  lagoon  seemed  to  abound  with  fish  of 
various  kinds,  as  well  as  with  turtle.  Having  pulled  across 
from  the  reef  to  the  island  itself  we  got  ashore,  and  found 
numbers  of  fine  turtle  on  the  beach,  some  of  which  we 
turned  on  their  backs  as  they  made  for  the  water,  intending 
to  carry  them  off  with  us.  The  beach,  as  white  as  snow, 
was  formed  of  fragments  of  shells  and  corals,  reduced  to  a 
state  of  sand  by  the  continual  action  of  the  waves;  it 
sloped  upwards  to  a  mound  or  natural  embankment  of  the 
same  kind,  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  completely  surround- 
ing the  island,  the  centre  of  which  was  a  low  plain,  covered 
with  a  thin  soil,  and  with  a  scanty  vegetation,  composed  of 
a  kind  of  grass  and  low  shrubs,  besides  the  palms  already 
alluded  to.  There  was  much  beauty  in  the  scene  ;  and  the 
island  was  thickly  inhabited  by  birds,  which  here  had  found 
an  abode  rarely,  if  ever,  visited  by  man.  Indeed,  they 
seemed  to  have  had  no  experience  of  the  evils  to  which 
human  rapacity  exposes  their  defenceless  race.  We  found 
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a  great  variety  of  the  feathered  tribe — noddies,  shearwaters, 
gulls,  herons,  and  many  others.  The  trees  and  bushes  were 
loaded  with  the  nests  of  noddies,  on  which  the  birds  sat 
quietly,  permitting  us  to  seize  on  them  without  offering  any 
resistance ;  and  in  holes  in  the  soil  we  found  the  nests  of 
the  shearwater.  We  soon  supplied  ourselves  with  eggs,  of 
which  we  gathered  a  vast  number;  we  likewise  carried 
with  us  a  supply  of  birds,  selecting  the  youngest ;  and, 
finally,  having  put  into  the  boat  several  of  our  turtle,  which 
still  lay  on  their  backs,  helplessly  plying  their  flippers,  we 
returned  to  our  ship,  and  soon  after  set  sail. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  although  it  was  requisite, 
for  some  mercantile  purpose,  that  our  ship  should  touch  at 
Callao,  one  of  her  chief  objects  was  the  prosecution  of  the 
whale  fishery  in  those  seas  lying  between  the  western  shores 
of  South  America,  and  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
About  a  month  had  elapsed  since  we  quitted  the  shores  of 
South  America,  when,  early  one  morning,  one  of  the  men 
at  the  mast-head  gave  intimation  that  he  saw  a  herd  or 
school  of  sperm-whales  in  the  distance,  and,  on  further 
examination,  the  intelligence  was  proved  to  be  correct. 
We  had  seen  more  than  one  species  of  whale  since  our 
arrival  in  the  Pacific  j  but  this  was  the  first  intimation  of 
our  proximity  to  the  proper  objects  of  our  search.  The 
utmost  excitement  prevailed  on  board.  I  could  only  com- 
pare it  with  that  which  I  fancied  must  prevail  on  clearing 
the  decks  for  immediate  action  with  an  enemy's  ship.  The 
quiet  and  monotony  prevailing  on  board  was  at  an  end ; 
and  every  member  of  the  crew  seemed  inspired  with  all  the 
ardour  of  the  huntsman  when  pursuing  his  game  on  shore. 
The  various  utensils  and  instruments  had  long  been  in 
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complete  order,  it  being  usual  to  have  everything  fully  pre- 
pared long  before  it  can  be  required  :  and  now  the  boats  were 
lowered,  the  harpoons  and  lines  put  into  them,  and  all,  in  a 
few  minutes,  was  in  readiness.  Meantime,  I  and  others 
ascended  the  rigging  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  yet  dis- 
tant objects  of  our  meditated  attack,  it  being  unnecessary 
to  take  to  the  boats,  as  the  whales  were  to  leeward,  and  the 
ship  was  rapidly  bearing  down  upon  them. 

The  scene  which  presented  itself  to  my  view  was  highly 
novel  and  exciting.  Within  a  couple  of  miles  there  were 
about  a  dozen  female  sperm-whales  on  the  surface,  at  various 
distances  from  each  other,  within  a  circle  probably  of  not  more 
than  a  mile  diameter.  The  sea  was  almost  smooth,  the  slight 
breeze  being  barely  such  as  to  keep  our  ship  in  gentle 
motion.  Before  us  lay  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  all  unsus- 
picious of  the  desperate  attack  which  we  meditated.  Several 
of  them  were  spouting  at  the  same  moment,  and  then,  one 
after  another,  they  would  disappear,  plunging  headlong 
beneath  the  waves,  and  pursuing  their  way  deep  within  the 
bosom  of  the  waters. 

While  we  were  speculating  on  our  chances  of  capturing 
several  out  of  the  herd,  to  our  amazement  a  whale  rose 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  ship,  and  began  to  blow.  It 
was  now  high  time  to  lower  the  boats,  and  this  was  done  with 
the  utmost  despatch.  Captain  Thomson  was  resolved  that 
he  himself  should  be  the  first  to  commence  the  assault  upon 
the  herd;  and  into  his  boat  I  stepped,  as  one  of  the  oarsmen, 
not  a  little  confident  of  my  strength  of  arm,  a  quality  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  ensuing  contest. 

The  sun  had  just  risen  over  the  horizon;  not  a  cloud 
obscured  his  glory.  His  beams  were  glittering  on  the 
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surface  of  the  deep,  but  no  land  was  to  be  seen  in  any 
direction.  There  we  were,  on  the  wide  and  shoreless  sea, 
in  a  little  boat,  with  unfathomed  depths  of  water  below  us, 
and  about  to  attack  one  of  the  most  powerful  denizens  of 
the  ocean.  I  was  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  vast  superiority 
which  the  possession  of  intellect  confers  upon  man ;  nor 
could  I  avoid  the  impression  that  the  human  intellect  may 
be  held,  although  in  a  feeble  and  imperfect  manner,  to  be  a 
type  and  emblem  of  that  Divine  intelligence  which  subjects 
all  material  things  to  its  sway ;  ruling  at  once  the  courses 
of  the  mightiest  planets,  and  adorning  the  humblest  flowers 
of  the  field. 

But  such  ideas  passed  through  my  mind  so  rapidly  as 
scarcely  to  assume  the  form  of  connected  thoughts ;  for  I 
could  not  but  participate  in  the  ardour  which  animated 
every  one  around  me,  beaming  in  every  eye  and  echoing  in 
every  voice. 

"  Now,"  said  George  Cullen,  who  rowed  the  oar  next  me; 
"  now,  Peregrine,  my  lad,  you  shall  see  sport." 

"Pull !"  exclaimed  the  captain,  who  stood  on  the  bow 
with  the  harpoon  in  his  hand.  "  Now  for  it !  Starboard  a 
little  !  That's  it !  Steady  !  Ah,  there  she  goes  !" 

This  last  exclamation  was  uttered  as  the  whale  we  were 
approaching,  having  probably  seen  the  boat,  suddenly  ceased 
to  blow  and  disappeared  when  the  boat  was  within  a  few 
fathoms  of  its  side,  and  Captain  Thomson  was  already  rais- 
ing his  arm  to  aim  a  blow  with  the  fatal  harpoon. 

"  Never  mind,  my  lads,"  cried  the  captain ;  "  she  will 
soon  be  up  again." 

While  we  pulled  in  the  direction  the  animal  was  supposed 
to  have  taken,  I  ascertained  several  interesting  particulars 
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regarding  its  habits.  The  whale,  being  one  of  the  mam- 
malia, and  possessed  of  lungs  like  terrestrial  animals,  re- 
quires, of  course,  to  come  to  the  surface  of  the  water  for  the 
purpose  of  breathing.  The  length  of  time,  as  a  general  rule, 
during  which  the  whale  remains  below  the  surface,  is  about 
an  hour  and  ten  minutes.  At  the  termination  of  that 
period  he  ascends  to  the  surface,  where  he  remains  from  ten 
to  twelve  minutes  inhaling  the  air,  and  breathing  it  out 
again  through  the  blow-hole  or  what  is  called  the  spout ; 
this  "spouting"  taking  place  at  intervals  of  about  ten 
seconds.  At  the  close  of  this  process,  when  the  lungs  have 
been  completely  aerated,  the  huge  animal  once  more  dives 
into  the  deep,  elevating  his  tail  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
and  projecting  himself  downwards  into  the  profound  depths 
of  the  sea. 

The  observations  now  made  refer  to  the  full-grown  male 
cachalot  or  sperm-whale.  The  length  of  time  during  which 
the  female  of  the  same  animal  remains  below,  and  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  is  understood  to  be  only  about  one-third 
of  that  required  by  the  full-grown  male  on  similar  occasions; 
and  it  invariably  happens  that  if  the  animal  is,  from  alarm 
or  any  other  cause,  forced  to  plunge  beneath  the  waves  before 
the  stated  number  of  breathings  or  spoutings  is  completed, 
it  must  re-appear  in  a  comparatively  brief  period,  in  order,  as 
the  sailors  say,  to  have  its  "  spoutings  out."  Indeed,  without 
breathing  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time,  the  animal  must  be 
oppressed  with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  which  compels  it  to  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  water  to  complete  the  process  which  was 
interrupted. 

Captain  Thomson  assured  me  that  the  whale  we  had 
approached  having  been  prevented  from  having  his  "  spout- 
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ings  out,"  must  necessarily  rise  in  the  course  of  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  and  probably  at  no  great  distance.  The  prediction 
was  speedily  verified.  As  we  pulled  leisurely  along,  the 
huge  animal  emerged  from  the  deep  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  a-head  of  us. 

"There  she  spouts !"  was  the  almost  simultaneous  exclamation. 
Obedient  to  the  impulse  of  four  powerful  oarsmen,  the 
boat  shot  forward  to  the  object  of  attack.  A  couple  of 
minutes  placed  us  alongside  the  whale;  the  oars  were 
peaked ;  the  captain,  in  the  bow  of  the  boat,  raised  his  arm  ; 
the  glittering  blade  of  the  harpoon  was  darted  with  all  his 
force  at  the  unsuspecting  victim;  the  oars  were  in  an 
instant  dipped  again  into  the  water,  and  the  boat  impelled 
backwards  from  its  dangerous  proximity  to  the  wounded 
leviathan.  Seized  with  cruel  agony  and  terror,  the  huge  animal 
lashed  the  water  into  foam  for  an  instant  or  two,  and  then 
darting  downward,  plunged  into  the  abysses  of  the  deep. 
The  line  attached  to  the  harpoon  ran  with  prodigious  swift- 
ness through  the  groove  at  the  head  of  the  boat,  and  after 
nearly  two  hundred  fathoms  were  uncoiled,  it  stopped.  The 
whale  now  began  to  rise.  The  line  was  again  carefully 
coiled  away  into  the  tub  allotted  to  the  purpose,  and  we 
again  shot  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  our  prey  was 
expected  to  make  its  appearance  on  the  surface.  Meantime 
other  boats  arrived  on  the  scene  of  action.  The  attack 
already  described  was  repeated;  again  the  whale  plunged 
downwards,  but  only  to  rise  more  exhausted  from  exertion 
and  loss  of  blood. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  escape,  each  in 
succession  feebler  than  the  preceding,  the  poor  animal  at 
last  gave  in,  and,  in  its  expiring  agony,  dashing  along  the 
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surface  of  the  foaming  waters,  threw  itself  on  its  side  and 
yielded  its  life  amid  the  cheers  of  its  destroyers. 

We  captured  three  whales  out  of  the  number  we  had 
seen ;  and  before  twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  we  had  them 
alongside,  and  all  hands  were  busily  engaged  in  removing 
the  blubber,  an  operation  which  required  considerable 
labour,  although  the  animals  taken  were  of  comparatively 
small  size.  The  process  exhibited  no  small  ingenuity,  and 
the  address  with  which  it  was  begun  and  finished,  proved 
how  thoroughly  practised  my  messmates  were  in  this  part 
of  their  duty.  To  commence  the  process  of  "  cutting  in,"  as 
it  is  termed,  a  man,  with  a  rope  round  his  waist  for  safety's 
sake,  descends  upon  the  carcase,  which  is  floating  alongside, 
and  cutting  a  hole  near  the  junction  of  the  head  and  the 
body,  inserts  a  hook  into  the  blubber.  The  rope  attached 
to  this  hook  runs  over  pulleys,  so  that  such  a  degree  of  force 
as  is  requisite  may  be  applied,  in  order  to  aid  the  process  of 
separating  the  fat  or  blubber  from  the  carcase.  The  skin  is 
then  cut  to  a  certain  depth  at  the  point  where  the  hook  is 
inserted,  and  from  that  point  it  is  cut,  in  a  spiral  direction, 
around  the  carcase,  which,  during  the  process,  is  made  slowly 
to  revolve,  till  the  whole  external  covering  is  stripped  off 
down  to  the  tail  Prior  to  the  commencement  of  this  pro- 
cess, the  head  of  the  whale  is  cut  off,  but  of  course  carefully 
prevented  from  sinking,  by  being  well  fastened  to  the  ship 
with  ropes.  When  the  blubber  has  all  been  removed  from 
the  carcase,  the  head  is  hoisted  into  a  suitable  position  by 
the  aid  of  pulleys,  and  the  fluid  spermaceti  taken  from  it  by 
means  of  a  bucket  and  pole  ;  after  all  the  blubber  has  been 
removed  from  the  body  and  the  junk,  and  spermaceti 
taken  from  the  head,  the  remains  are  permitted  to  sink. 
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Then  follows  the  final  process  of  extracting  the  oiL  The 
pieces  cut  from  the  body  of  the  animal  are  divided  into 
smaller  portions,  and  the  oil  is  extracted  from  them  by 
means  of  heat,  and  the  spermaceti  taken  from  the  head  is 
carefully  boiled  alone  and  placed  in  separate  casks,  being 
of  finer  quality  and  higher  value  than  any  other. 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  process,  which  I  saw  for 
the  first  time  on  this  occasion,  but  which  frequently  after  I 
aided  in  carrying  on.  It  is  by  no  means  unaccompanied 
with  danger.  We  were  busy  in  stripping  the  blubber  from 
the  second  of  our  whales  when  an  accident  took  place  which 
might  have  been  fatal  One  of  the  men  employed  with  the 
spade  in  cutting  the  blubber  into  stripes,  as  already  de- 
scribed, slipped  into  the  water,  and  getting  in  some  degree 
beneath  the  body  of  the  whale,  disappeared.  We  were  in 
extreme  excitement  that  our  messmate  should  thus  perish 
before  our  eyes  without  our  being  able  to  give  him  any  help, 
when  suddenly  he  emerged  from  the  water  and  called  lustily 
for  a  rope.  At  this  very  moment  there  were  two  large 
sharks  alongside,  attracted,  no  doubt,  by  the  remains  of  the 
whales.  These  voracious  monsters  had  become  almost  fami- 
liar with  some  of  us,  snapping  at  the  pieces  of  junk  which 
now  and  again  were  thrown  into  the  water,  and  so  bold  as 
to  come  near  enough  to  the  men  at  work  on  the  whale  as  to 
be  struck  by  the  spade.  Fortunately  our  messmate  fell  into 
the  sea  between  the  body  of  the  whale  and  the  side  of  the 
ship,  or  it  might  have  been  all  over  with  him  before  we 
could  have  rendered  any  assistance.  Even  as  it  was,  the 
risk  was  far  from  inconsiderable,  and  it  was  with  no  small 
degree  of  joy  that  we  saw  him  once  more  safe  on  deck. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

The  adventures  of  a  whaler — George  Cullen's  narrative — Condition  of 
extreme  peril — A  tremendous  tempest  at  sea. 

"  You  must  have  witnessed  many  a  stirring  scene,  George," 
said  I  to  my  friend  Cullen,  as  we  were  sailing  swiftly  before 
a  fine  breeze  the  day  after  our  successful  assault  upon  the 
sperm-whales. 

"I  believe  you,  my  lad,"  replied  George,  "many  a  stir- 
ring scene,  and,  what  is  more,  an  adventure  occasionally  not 
without  danger,  and  especially  one  which  I  fervently  pray  I 
may  never  again  be  called  to  undergo.  The  very  thought 
of  it  sickens  me ;  so  vivid  is  my  remembrance  of  it,  that 
whenever  I  recall  it,  even  for  an  instant,  to  my  memory,  I 
feel  as  if  I  had  just  awakened  from  some  horrible  dream, 
with  a  kind  of  sentiment  of  misery  over  me  which  all  my 
efforts  could  not  wholly  shake  off." 

"  Did  it  happen  while  you  were  in  this  ship  ? "  inquired  I, 
desirous  to  lead  my  friend  to  relate  the  incident. 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  he,  "  the  Rover  is  quite  a  new  vessel — 
this,  indeed,  is  her  first  voyage — it  was  in  my  former  ship, 
and  during  my  second  voyage  to  the  Pacific." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  it  is  the  necessity  of  ingenuity  and 
exertion,  as  well  as  this  very  exposure  to  occasional  danger, 
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that  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  excitement  of  whaling. 
If  it  could  be  engaged  in  with  perfect  ease,  and  with  complete 
safety,  I  doubt  much,  profitable  as  it  is,  whether  the  same 
degree  of  ardour  with  which  we  know  it  to  be  pursued 
would  then  be  exhibited." 

"  That  is  a  question,"  replied  George  Cullen,  "  which  I 
am  not  philosopher  enough  to  decide.  My  notion  is,  that 
a  variety  of  motives  may  be  presumed  to  urge  to  the  pur- 
suit of  whaling  ;  and  although  the  love  of  pecuniary  advan- 
tage may  be  considered  as  a  primary  motive,  I  doubt  not 
that  the  kind  of  romance,  and  even  the  sort  of  hazard  ac- 
companying it,  may  to  some  minds  form  a  considerable 
additional  inducement.  As  for  such  merely  ordinary  perils," 
added  George,  "  as  the  destruction  of  a  boat  by  a  blow  of  a 
whale's  flukes,  or  a  swim  in  the  ocean  in  close  companionship 
with  a  gigantic  shark,  who  would  snap  you  up  if  his  atten- 
tion were  not  absorbed  by  the  whale,  I  say,  as  for  such 
dangers,  no  sailor  cares  one  farthing.  In  fact,  he  never  thinks 
about  them,  and  indeed  they  occur  too  seldom  to  make  them 
worth  the  trouble  of  thinking  about." 

"  You  spoke  of  some  adventure,"  said  I,  "  the  thought  of 
which  you  said  sickened  you.  I  must  confess  that  the 
danger  of  being  torn  limb  from  limb  by  a  hungry  shark 
appears  to  me  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  most  terrible,  and  if 
this  was  the  danger  you  were  in,  I  cannot  wonder  at  the  sen- 
sation. Yet  you  speak  of  this  as  a  mere  ordinary  danger." 

"  Ay,"  answered  George,  "  ordinary  in  this  sense,  that  it 
may  occur  at  any  time  ;  for,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
there  is  a  shark  at  all  times  near  our  ships  in  these  lati- 
tudes. Such,  however,  was  not  the  danger  I  refer  to ;  I 
shall  tell  you  of  it  at  some  other  time." 
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"  No  time  like  the  present,  George,"  said  I,  "  I  am  really 
curious  ;  and  as  you  have  yourself  excited  my  curiosity,  you 
are  bound  to  allay  it." 

"  It  is  a  long  yarn,  Peregrine,"  said  my  friend,  "  and  what 
is  worse,  I  doubt  very  much  how  far  I  may  be  able  so  to 
relate  the  adventure  as  that  you  shall  in  some  measure 
realise,  so  to  speak,  the  sufferings  which  I  then  endured." 

"  You  can  but  make  the  attempt,"  said  I,  laughing. 

"  True,"  said  he  j  "  but  it  is  always  an  awkward  thing  for 
the  narrator  of  a  story  when  the  feelings  he  supposes  the  per- 
sons of  his  drama  to  entertain  or  exhibit  seem  uncalled-for 
or  exaggerated  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  happen 
to  be  placed." 

"  If  the  feelings  are  natural,"  said  I,  "  you  need  not 
fear  lest  they  appear  extravagant  j  besides,  in  this  particular 
instance,  the  feelings  you  are  to  describe  or  refer  to  are,  as 
I  suppose,  your  own." 

"It  is  that  circumstance  that  adds  to  the  difficulty," 
replied  my  friend;  "and  as  to  your  statement  that  that 
which  is  natural  may  not  be  extravagant,  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  are  mental  sufferings  connected  with  somewhat 
common-place  circumstances  so  deep  and  so  terrible,  that 
no  describer  of  any  sense  and  good  taste  will  attempt  them, 
as  there  are  sometimes  forms  of  clouds  in  a  calm  sky  so 
grotesque  that  a  judicious  painter  will  hesitate  to  put  them 
into  a  picture,  although  they  are  perfectly  and  undeniably 
natural." 

"  Well,  George,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  I  am  not  a  critic,  and 
you  are  quite  safe  with  me  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  of  this, 
that  the  more  you  hesitate,  the  more  anxious  I  become,  and 
thus  you  are  committing  an  error,  you  know,  by  raising  my 
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expectations,  which  the  story  may  not  come  up  to ;  the 
throes  of  the  mountain  may  produce  only  a  mouse." 

"  I  see  I  must  relate  to  you  the  adventure,"  said 
George ;  "  so  here  goes.  At  the  time  I  refer  to  we  had 
made  a  very  successful  fishing,  and  wanted  but  little  to 
complete  our  cargo  and  return  home.  I  was  already  look- 
ing forward  with  no  small  satisfaction  to  the  prospect  of 
seeing  all  our  friends  at  home  once  more  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  two  years.  Our  ship  was  making  steady  way 
through  the  water,  when  one  evening  we  descried,  from 
the  mast-head,  two  or  three  whales,  which,  although  of  a 
small  size,  were  distinctly  perceptible  by  their  spouting  at  the 
distance  of  about  a  league.  Three  out  of  our  six  whale-boats 
were  at  once  manned,  while  the  ship  was  directed,  as  near 
as  the  wind  would  permit,  toward  the  quarter  in  which  the 
whales  had  been  seen.  As  a  mate,  I  had  the  command  of 
one  of  the  boats,  and  as  we  could  approach  the  place  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  ship,  we  started  in  great  spirits  to 
complete  our  cargo  by  this  our  last  attack  on  these  mon- 
sters of  the  deep. 

"We  soon  came  up  with  them.  We  found  that  they 
were  young  bulls,  not  more  than  about  half-grown,  belong- 
ing, it  is  probable,  to  some  large  '  school,'  but  of  which  we 
could  not  see  any  more,  they  being,  doubtless,  at  a  great 
distance  at  the  time.  You  must  know,"  continued  George, 
"that  the  young  bull-whale  is  often  far  more  difficult  to 
capture  than  a  full-grown  male.  The  full-grown  animal  is, 
generally  speaking,  easy  to  approach,  from  the  want  of 
caution  he  exhibits,  and  very  often,  after  being  struck  with 
the  harpoon,  he  will  lie  upon  the  surface  for  some  time,  as 
if  he  were  insensible  of  the  wound.  Not  so,  however,  the 
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young  male ;  whatever  the  causes  of  the  distinction  may  be, 
certain  it  is,  that  he  is  exceedingly  cautious  and  circum- 
spect, and  continually  on  the  outlook  for  danger ;  hence 
the  difficulty  even  of  approaching  hi™  is  very  considerable) 
while  in  addition  to  this,  when  wounded,  his  motions  and 
struggles  are  active  and  violent  in  the  extreme,  so  as  some- 
times to  occasion  great  danger  to  the  most  experienced 
fishers.  Of  all  this  I  was  fully  aware,  as  was  every  other 
hand  in  the  boat,  and  we  accordingly  approached  the  object 
of  our  attack  with  the  utmost  caution,  pulling,  without  ut- 
tering a  syllable  to  each  other,  and  making  little  or  no 
noise  with  the  oars.  By  this  means  my  boat  was  brought 
close  to  him,  and  he  was  instantly  harpooned.  Whenever 
a  whale,  of  the  size  of  our  present  object  of  attack,  is  struck, 
he  plunges  downward  in  an  instant,  and  it  is  frequently 
very  difficult  to  get  fairly  beyond  his  reach  before  he 
throws  up  his  '  flukes/  in  order  to  plunge  downward. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  the  whale,  after  receiving  the 
fatal  stroke,  lay  perfectly  motionless  for  five  or  six  seconds, 
giving  us  abundance  of  time  to  back  out  of  his  way.  At 
the  end  of  that  brief  period,  however,  the  animal  got  into  a 
tremendous  state  of  excitement.  He  threw  himself  com- 
pletely out  of  the  water,  lashed  the  surface  with  his  tail, 
and  rolled  himself  over  and  over  several  times,  coiling  the 
harpoon-line  around  his  body.  We  then  expected  that  his 
next  movement  would  be  to  plunge  beneath  the  waves.  In 
this  expectation  we  were  disappointed;  the  creature,  no 
doubt  suffering  pain  from  the  wound,  and  filled  with  terror, 
instead  of  '  sounding,'  set  off  at  a  tremendous  pace  along  the 
surface  of  the  deep,  and  before  the  second  boat  could  come 
up  to  '  bend  on '  an  additional  length  of  line,  was  dragging 
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our  boat  behind  him.  The  breeze  was  gentle,  and  the 
water  comparatively  calm,  so  that,  going  against  the  wind 
as  he  did,  the  labour  was  less  than  it  would  have  been  had 
there  been  a  heavy  sea  and  a  stiff  breeze ;  but  as  it  was, 
the  whale  pulled  our  boat  with  six  men  in  it  at  the  rate  of 
about  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  the  sea  making,  as  she  drove 
through  it,  a  high  furrow  on  each  side  of  her  bow.  The 
powerful  animal,  however,  seemed  to  feel  the  weight  of  the 
boat  no  more  than  a  large  pike  does  the  little  cork-float 
with  which  the  schoolboy  buoys  up  the  bait  with  which  he 
has  hooked  the  fish. 

"  There  was  something  extremely  exciting  in  the  situa- 
tion we  were  now  in.  We  were  drawn  along  the  surface  of 
the  deep  by  one  of  its  most  powerful  inhabitants ;  and,  as  I 
steered  the  boat  with  the  oar  at  the  stern,  and  beheld  the 
enormous  animal  ahead  to  which  we  were  fastened,  I  felt 
some  of  the  wild  exhilaration  of  spirits  which  we  expe- 
rience in  being  driven  along  in  a  chariot  by  a  pair  of 
powerful  horses  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  The  foam  of  the 
sea,  produced  by  the  lashing  of  the  monster's  flukes,  sur- 
rounded the  boat  as  we  cut  our  way  through  the  waves. 
Every  minute  after  the  whale  had  begun  to  run  we  ex- 
pected him  to  pause  and  afford  us  opportunity  for  another 
attack,  but  a  long  time  had  elapsed,  and  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  abatement  in  his  rate  of  progress.  The  sun 
was  approaching  the  western  horizon ;  and  in  these  tropical 
regions  there  is  little  if  any  twilight,  the  sun  sinking 
rapidly  below  the  horizon  instead  of  proceeding  in  an 
oblique  direction,  as  in  the  temperate  regions,  and  so 
causing,  not  a  sudden,  but  a  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
day.  This  did  not,  however,  cause  us  any  remarkable 
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degree  of  concern ;  the  ship  was  still  in  sight,  and  we  could 
not  conceive  that  the  whale  was  to  continue  his  course 
much  longer.  You  must  know,  moreover,  how  very  un- 
willing we  were — as  whalers  always  are — to  allow  the 
whale  to  break  loose,  and  in  this  particular  instance  we  well 
knew  that,  in  such  an  event,  he  must  be  entirely  lost  to  us. 
Still  we  dashed  along,  without  any  apparent  slackening 
of  our  courser's  speed,  and  we  began  to  cast  an  anxious 
look  back  toward  our  ship,  for  the  boat  which  had  accom- 
panied us  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  and  the  ship  itself  was 
rapidly  fading  in  the  distance.  We  had  gone  on  for  more 
than  an  hour  at  this  terrific  speed,  and  almost  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  ship.  We  had  warped  the  boat  up  toward  the 
whale  by  drawing  in  the  line,  but,  when  within  fifty  yards 
or  so,  we  ceased  to  pull  ourselves  nearer,  for  the  danger 
would  be  very  considerable  from  the  violent  strokes  which 
the  terrified  animal  was  now  and  again  making  with  his 
ponderous  tail  from  side  to  side.  At  last  the  sun  sunk 
beneath  the  waves.  Nothing  could  be  more  glorious  and 
magnificent  than  that  sunset;  but  we  were  not  in  a  condition 
to  regard  it,  for  our  situation,  although  we  did  not  consider 
it  critical,  was  at  least  such  as  demanded  all  our  attention. 
A  deep  gloom  had  already  settled  upon  the  vast  ocean 
around  us.  Our  ship  was  many  miles  distant;  we  our- 
selves every  moment  were  increasing  our  distance  from  her, 
and  for  aught  we  could  tell,  our  marine-charger  might 
continue,  with  unwearied  force,  to  drag  the  floating  chariot 
after  him  the  livelong  night  till  our  remoteness  from  the 
ship  must  render  our  return  a  hopeless  undertaking  !  Still 
we  could  not  make  up  our  minds  to  let  go,  and  on  we  flew 
as  before. 
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"It  was  now  coming  on  to  blow,  and  there  were  indications, 
not  to  be  mistaken  by  a  sailor,  of  a  rough  night.  Here  was 
a  new  aggravation  of  our  really  very  disagreeable  situation. 
We  seriously  debated  the  propriety  of  cutting  the  line 
by  which  we  were  thus  towed  along  with  such  unabating 
speed  and  power;  we  would  wait,  however,  a  little  longer — 
the  whale  might  at  length  be  wearied.  On,  on  we  still 
sped ;  and  now,  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  the  water  seemed  to 
dash  past  us  with  increasing  rapidity,  as  if  we  were  going 
still  faster  than  before.  This  probably  was  the  effect  of 
our  fancy,  which,  amidst  the  gloom,  had  abundant  scope  in 
which  to  exercise  its  usual  power. 

"We  now  thought  of  lighting  our  lantern>  as  it  had  become 
nearly  dark.  This,  however,  we  found  extremely  difficult, 
for  the  spray,  which  had  been  continually  dashing  over  us, 
had  wet  almost  all  our  tinder,  and  thus  we  might  have  been 
left  in  complete  darkness.  At  last  the  lantern  was  fairly 
lighted,  and  strange  as  our  situation  was,  we  could  not  help 
breaking  out  into  a  simultaneous  laugh  as  we  saw  each  other 
by  its  fitful  rays.  Incredible  as  the  statement  may  seem, 
there  was  something  ludicrous  in  our  situation.  There  we 
were,  sailing  in  an  open  boat,  apparently  at  perfect  ease, 
and  yet  in  imminent  jeopardy ;  we  had  attacked  an  animal 
which  we  imagined  would  become  an  easy  victim,  but  we 
had  been  fairly  caught  in  our  own  snare.  But  there  was 
no  help  for  it,  and  we  made  up  our  minds  to  let  go  our 
hold.  On  looking  into  the  water,  however,  it  seemed  as  if 
our  progress  had  materially  diminished,  and  this  soon  proved 
to  be  the  case,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  boat  was  at 
rest.  The  whale  had  at  length  come  to  a  stop;  and, 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  we  resolved,  if  possible,  to  make 
B 
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one  more  effort  to  secure  our  prize,  feeling  not  a  little  indig- 
nant at  being  dragged  so  far  out  of  our  way.  The  oars  were 
immediately  in  the  water,  and,  cautiously  drawing  in  the 
rope,  we  pulled  in  the  direction  it  indicated,  taking  care,  as 
it  was  dark,  to  use  our  lantern.  In  a  few  minutes  we 
beheld  a  large,  dark  body,  like  the  hull  of  a  boat,  from 
which  the  rays  of  our  light  were  feebly  reflected.  This  was 
the  whale.  Slowly  and  gradually  we  drew  near,  and  our 
headsman  cast  his  lance  with  unerring  aim  :  the  body  did 
not  move.  We  waited  lest  the  same  apathy  we  had  already 
noticed  might  again  be  exhibited,  but  there  was  no  motion ; 
the  whale  was  perfectly  dead.  The  first  stroke  of  the 
harpoon  had  deeply  wounded  the  animal,  and  at  length 
proved  fatal 

"  The  whale  was  now  our  own,  but  where  were  we  ?  Less 
than  twenty-five  miles  from  our  ship  we  could  not  be ;  and 
although  we  knew  the  direction  in  which  she  lay,  it  would 
take  a  considerable  time  to  return.  Any  attempt  to  tow 
the  whale  would  have  been  the  utmost  folly ;  we,  therefore, 
contented  ourselves  with  inserting  in  its  carcase  a  couple  of 
the  small  flags  reserved  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  more  readily  found  at  another  time ;  and,  glad  of 
our  liberation,  we  pulled  away  in  the  direction  of  the  ship. 

"  The  whale-boat  is  made  for  speed,  and  we  dashed  along 
at  a  rapid  pace  before  the  wind,  which  was  now  blowing 
fresh,  with  a  heavy  sea  running.  From  the  position  of  the 
stars  we  readily  ascertained  toward  what  point  we  should 
steer,  and  we  expected,  by  keeping  in  that  direction,  soon 
to  see  the  lights  of  our  ship,  knowing,  as  we  did,  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  direct  us  by  suitable  signals.  After 
rowing  with  all  our  might  for  an  hour,  we  expected  to  be 
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near  enough  for  this  purpose;  but  all  was  still  darkness. 
Another  hour  was  spent  in  the  same  manner.  Still  no 
signal — no  ray  of  light  to  cheer  us.  We  were  now  on  the 
wide  ocean,  in  a  state  which  we  could  not  but  feel  was 
as  critical  as  can  be  imagined.  Where  was  our  lost  ship  1 
How  could  we  have  mistaken  her  direction ;  how  could  we 
have  slipped  away  so  far  that  her  lights  were  utterly 
invisible  ?  Were  we,  indeed,  cast  away  ?  We  could  not 
believe  it — the  reality  was  too  dreadful  Yet  we  could 
not  find  our  ship,  our  only  place  of  safety.  If  we  had, 
indeed,  thus  missed  each  other,  in  what  manner,  on  what 
principle  should  we  make  an  attempt  to  meet  once  more  ? 
Only  one,  out  of  many  directions,  would  lead  to  this  most 
desirable  end;  but  how  little  chance  would  there  be  of 
taking  that  one  direction  ?  We  ceased  rowing,  having,  as 
far  as  we  could  calculate,  passed  over  some  twenty  miles  or 
more  since  we  left  the  whale,  the  unexpected  cause  of  our 
calamity.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  miser- 
able and  helpless  condition  than  that  in  which  we  now  were. 
Only  conceive  it :  in  a  small  boat,  the  night  all  but  per- 
fectly dark ;  the  sea  running  high,  with  a  breeze  that,  before 
daylight,  would  blow  us  many  a  league  from  the  place  we 
then  were  in ;  without  food,  or  the  means  of  procuring  it ; 
without  a  compass,  and  many  hundreds  of  miles  -from  the 
nearest  shore. 

"  I  am  not  of  a  disposition  to  abandon  hope  as  long  as  any 
circumstances  permit  me  to  cherish  it ;  but  some  feelings 
which  I  experienced  on  that  dreadful  night  must  have  been 
closely  bordering  on  despair.  The  possibili ty — and  we  could 
not  deny  that  it  was  a  very  strong  one — the  possibility  of 
being  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  the  ship,  and  of  its  having 
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sailed,  by  some  unaccountable  error,  in  another  direction,  and 
of  our  being  wholly  lost,  forced  itself  on  our  minds,  and  caused 
me  at  least  unspeakable  anguish  and  horror.  Perhaps  despair 
owes  part  of  its  bitter  agony  to  the  force  of  contrast.  The 
mind  compares  the  position  of  ruin,  loss,  and  irrevocable 
doom  with  what  has  been  forfeited,  and  if  the  forfeit  has 
been  our  own  wilful  error,  the  poignancy  and  bitterness  of 
the  sentiment  is  all  the  deeper.  Thus  there  was  not  one  in 
that  forlorn  boat  who  did  not  think  of  home,  and  pictured, 
more  or  less  vividly,  its  safe  and  cheerful  fireside,  and  the 
happy  faces  of  parents,  wives,  children,  friends — never, 
perhaps,  to  be  seen  any  more — drawing  additional  bitterness 
from  the  contrast  between  such  scenes  and  objects  and  the 
dark  stormy  sea,  with  its  all  but  shoreless  immensity  around 
us,  and  beneath  an  unfathomable  depth  of  water ;  while  at 
the  same  time  we  could  not  but  remember  that  we  owed  our 
present  danger  in  a  great  measure  to  our  own  imprudence 
and  foolhardiness  in  going  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
ship  at  the  approach  of  night. 

"  Hour  after  hour  passed  away  :  more  than  once  did  we 
think  that  some  of  the  stars  close  upon  the  verge  of  the 
horizon  were  the  lights  of  our  lost  vessel,  and  one  of  our 
men,  with  an  unaccountable  force  of  imagination,  fancied  he 
actually  saw  the  ship  lying-to  a  couple  of  miles  distant.  At 
last  a  faint  line  of  light  appeared  in  the  east,  day  dawned, 
and  the  sun  rose  in  cloudless  glory.  Not  an  object  was  to 
be  seen  around  us  on  the  wide  and  boundless  waste ;  nothing 
but  sea  everywhere  !  "We  had  passed  a  long,  anxious,  labo- 
rious night ;  and  we  were  hungry,  yet  not  one  of  us  spoke  of 
it — it  was  worse  than  useless  to  do  so.  For  several  hours  we 
had  lain  on  our  oars;  for  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
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ascertain  in  what  direction  we  ought  to  row,  and  now  that 
it  was  day  we  were  in  no  better  position,  and  it  seemed 
quite  as  safe,  perhaps  even  safer,  to  do  nothing,  than  to  row 
at  random. 

"  Some  of  the  men  were  fortunately  possessed  of  tobacco, 
which,  as  is  well  known,  has  a  powerfully  sedative  effect, 
and  this  allayed  the  sensation  of  hunger  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  others,  unaccustomed  to  its  use,  had  not  this 
temporary  means  of  allaying  the  craving  of  their  appetite. 
We  regretted  having  left  the  whale  in  the  vain  hope  of 
reaching  the  ship,  for  we  should  at  least  have  had  the  means 
of  saving  our  lives  for  a  time.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
horrible  ideas  that  coursed  through  my  mind ;  I  had  read 
too  much  not  to  know  to  what  deplorable  expedients 
mariners  cast  away  at  sea  have  had  recourse.  This  was 
but  our  first  day ;  to  what  might  we  yet  be  reduced  !  The 
loathsome  idea  recurred  continually  to  me  that  some  of  us 
must  soon  die — die  of  hunger — die  raving  mad — and  then 
that  his  body  would  serve  to  keep  up  the  life  of  others  !  Then 
we  had  no  water  !  Oh  how  can  I  tell  you  of  the  horror  and 
anguish  I  felt  as  the  sun  got  high  in  the  heavens,  and  I 
began  to  feel  a  desire  for  a  draught  of  water  !  What  a  paltry 
thing  did  all  the  grandeur  and  wealth  of  the  world  seem  to 
me,  compared  with  a  vessel  of  spring  water  and  a  loaf  or  two 
of  coarse  but  wholesome  bread  !  Ah  !  how  little  we  prize 
the  blessings  of  life  while  we  have  them  !  How  invaluable 
do  not  the  humblest  of  these  blessings  appear  to  us  when 
they  are  removed  beyond  our  reach  !  How  wise,  therefore, 
would  it  be  to  be  grateful  to  the  Bountiful  Giver  for  every, 
even  the  least  of  his  gifts  j  and  how  weak,  how  insensible, 
how  sinful  to  murmur  that  those  gifts  are  not  always  great 
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and  magnificent !  Such  ideas  as  these  coursed  through  my 
mind  with  the  rapidity  of  thought,  and  as  they  went,  they, 
as  it  were,  seared  themselves  into  my  soul  with  the  force  of 
a  strong  conviction,  so  as  to  leave  within  me  an  impression 
which,  till  that  terrible  day,  I  never  had,  or,  if  I  had,  was 
unconscious  o£  I  am  not  apt  to  moralise,  Peregrine,"  said 
George,  with  much  seriousness,  "but  that  day  left  me  a 
wiser  man  than  I  was  before.  But  to  continue. 

"  The  day  wore  on ;  we  held  a  consultation  as  to  what  we 
should  do,  for  it  seemed  to  us  to  aggravate  our  misery  to  sit 
idle,  although  rowing  might  only  bring  us  into  greater  evil 
by  increasing  our  distance  from  the  ship. 

"After  all  the  men  had  expressed  their  opinions,  I  ex- 
pressed mine,  which  was  to  this  effect : — The  direction  in 
which  we  had  gone  after  the  whale  was  known  on  board 
the  ship,  and  the  other  boat  which  had  followed  us  in  the 
chase  would  report  what  had  occurred.  It  was  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  ship  would  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  in 
the  direction  in  which  we  were.  This  could  have  been  done 
only  by  the  process  of  tacking,  because  we  had  been  carried 
off  right  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind.  This  itself  might  lead  to 
an  error ;  while  the  ship  was  at  the  extremity  of  her  tack  we 
might  ourselves  have  been  pulling  in  a  direction  nearly 
opposite,  and  thus  might  have  lost  sight  of  her.  Moreover, 
it  was  obvious,  I  added,  that  the  whale  we  had  killed  would 
float  away  before  the  wind,  and  that  as  this  was  sufficiently 
known  to  the  captain  of  the  ship,  there  would  be  an 
additional  reason  why  the  ship  would  be  kept  as  direct  to 
windward  as  possible. 

"It  was  my  advice,  therefore,  that  we  should  pull,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  the  direction  which  would  bring  us  to 
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the  point  where  we  had  left  the  whale,  as  by  this  means  we 
must  have  the  best  chance,  under  the  circumstances,  of 
being  discovered  by  our  shipmates.  This  advice  was  at 
once  approved  of,  and  forthwith  acted  upon ;  but  we  were 
not  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  wind  had  veered  round,  and, 
by  changing  its  direction,  removed  the  ground  to  which  my 
opinion,  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued,  owed  anything  of 
its  value.  We  were  thus  actually  pulling  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  which  we  had  decided  upon  as  the  best ! 

"  I  cannot  go  on  to  describe  to  you  our  miseries.  The 
whole  day  passed  and  we  saw  no  ship,  and  grew  more  hope- 
less, more  despairing,  every  moment.  The  night  again  set 
in;  but  what  words  shall  describe  its  anguish?  I  must 
leave  it  to  your  own  imagination.  More  than  forty-eight 
hours  without  food !  It  was  a  terrible  foretaste  of  what 
we  must  yet  endure. 

"The  sun  had  already  gone  down;  we  were  again  about  to 
be  left  in  darkness.  But  what  was  that  darkness  to  the 
blackness  of  despair  and  horror  which  had  fallen  upon  us  1 
We  were  giving  way  to  our  anguish,  and  some  of  our 
miserable  number  spoke  of  casting  themselves  into  the  sea, 
and  terminating  a  life  which  even  already  had  grown  too 
burdensome.  As  for  myself,  I  was  not  wiser  than  others; 
and  although  that  terrible  expedient  did  not  occur  to  me, 
my  hopes  were  almost  wholly  gone.  I  turned  my  thoughts 
in  earnest  prayer  to  God.  I  prayed  to  Him  as  the  Great 
Disposer  of  all  events.  I  solicited,  with  deep  and  heartfelt 
penitence,  the  pardon  of  all  my  transgressions ;  and  prayed 
for  deliverance  from  present  peril  with  all  the  agony  of  a 
strong  impression  of  instant  danger.  As  I  was  thus  silently 
occupied,  I  was  interrupted  by  a  sound  which  came  evidently 
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from  a  vast  distance.  It  was  like  the  report  of  a  ship's 
gun,  but  so  weakened  by  distance  as  scarcely  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  ear.  But  what  a  joyful  sound !  We 
stood  up,  simultaneously,  and  uttered  a  loud  cry.  Vain  and 
absurd  attempt !  Even  in  a  dead  calm,  the  human  voice 
could  not  be  carried  one-third  of  the  distance  which  the 
report  we  had  just  heard  had  traversed.  How  shall  I 
describe  the  anxiety  we  now  experienced?  The  ship,  for 
we  had  no  doubt  that  the  report  was  from  our  ship,  was 
still  too  far  off  for  her  lights  to  be  visible,  yet  how  eagerly 
did  we  wish  that  it  were  day !  Judging,  however,  as  well 
as  we  could,  the  direction  from  which  the  sound  came,  we 
continued  to  pull  in  that  direction.  In  about  another  hour 
another  gun  was  fired.  They  were  looking  for  us;  they 
had  not  yet  given  us  up.  But  the  ship  was  still  at  a  vast 
distance.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  sound  had  become  in 
the  least  degree  louder.  Hour  after  hour  the  report  came 
to  us  without  any  appreciable  difference  of  force.  It  was 
at  last  near  daybreak  once  more.  We  were  utterly  exhausted ; 
we  had  not  heard  the  gun  for  the  last  two  hours,  when  once 
more  it  came.  Blessed  sound  !  it  was  evidently  nearer ;  we 
had,  therefore,  hit  upon  the  right  direction.  This  gave  us 
new  vigour  ;  we  pulled  away  with  a  cheer.  Another  report 
— the  ship  must  be  in  sight,  at  least  her  topsails.  What  is 
that  I  see  ?  It  is  a  light.  Yes  !  it  is  the  ship's  lantern  at 
the  topmast.  Now  at  last  we  are  all  right !  Away  we 
pulled  with  renewed  alacrity.  The  light  was  evidently 
nearer  and  nearer.  It  was  now  break  of  day,  and  as  the 
sun  arose  out  of  the  deep  there  was  our  ship,  only  a  couple 
of  miles  distant.  Never  did  a  vessel  look  so  beautiful  in 
my  eyes !  The  sun  was  shining  upon  her  canvas,  which 
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was  swelling  out  with  a  gentle  breeze.  We  had  not  been 
seen,  for  we  had  no  light  to  show  during  the  night ;  but  no 
sooner  did  the  sun  illuminate  the  watery  expanse  than  we 
were  seen;  the  ship  was  put  about,  and  a  hearty  cheer 
echoed  along  the  water  from  our  anxious  shipmates.  We 
were  soon  on  board  ;  but  I  shall  never — no,  were  I  to  live 
a  hundred  years — forget  the  horrors  of  that  frightful 
adventure.  The  hideous  pictures  which  it  conjured  up 
seemed  to  have  engraved  themselves  indelibly  on  my 
memory. 

Such  was  the  story  of  my  friend  George  Cullen.  When 
he  had  concluded,  I  could  not  but  admit  that  the  remem- 
brance of  the  mental  agony  which  he  had  experienced 
might  well  have  rendered  him  unwilling  to  repeat  the 
history ;  for  one  likes  to  forget  as  quickly  as  possible  an 
incident  the  remembrance  of  which  only  gives  pain. 

From  the  time  that  we  first  fell  in  with  the  objects  of 
our  pursuit,  we  continued  for  several  weeks  cruising  in  the 
same  latitudes,  and  were  signally  successful  Our  excite- 
ment was  perpetual.  Sometimes  we  chased  unsuccessfully 
a  large  sperm-whale,  which  seemed  to  be  so  knowing  that 
we  could  hardly  doubt  he  had  been  frequently  pursued  ;  at 
other  times  we  obtained  several  fish  in  one  day;  while  inci- 
dents now  and  again  took  place  which  added  to  the  novelty 
of  the  undertaking. 

The  weather  had  hitherto  been  exceedingly  fine,  indeed 
all  that  could  be  desired.  About  the  period,  however,  of 
what  is  called  in  temperate  latitudes  the  autumnal  equinox, 
the  weather  appeared  to  break  up  and  become  uncertain  ; 
the  wind  occasionally  rising  into  a  gale,  and  the  sea  running 
high,  and  then,  for  several  days  in  succession,  nothing 
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occurring  but  calms  and  light  winds.  At  this  particular 
season  of  the  year  furious  tempests  often  take  place  in  the 
tropics,  both  on  sea  and  land,  and  of  this  we  were  destined 
to  have  an  illustration. 

One  day,  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  all  struck  with  the 
remarkable  appearance  of  the  heavens  in  a  north-easterly 
direction.  There  was  a  very  slight  wind,  which  came  in  occa- 
sional whiffs  along  the  water,  not  sufficient,  however,  to  give 
any  permanent  impulse  to  our  sails ;  the  atmosphere  felt  sultry 
and  oppressive,  as  it  does  before  a  violent  thunderstorm. 
The  sun,  which  was  about  three  hours  beyond  the  meridian, 
was  surrounded  by  yellowish  clouds,  and,  piercing  through 
that  meridian,  his  rays  tinged  the  ship,  the  sea,  and  every 
object  on  which  the  eye  could  rest,  with  a  lurid  and  sickly 
hue.  The  wind  began  to  rise,  and  it  seemed  to  us  as  if  it 
moaned  through  the  rigging  with  a  peculiarly  melancholy 
sound ;  the  long  swells,  which  rolled  along  from  the  east, 
began  to  break  in  immense  billows,  and,  as  they  swept  past, 
their  sound  seemed  to  be  more  than  usually  gloomy.  We 
all  felt  depressed  as  if  by  some  impending  calamity,  of 
which,  by  some  of  the  inscrutable  laws  of  our  being,  we 
had  a  presentiment.  The  appearances  of  nature  were 
accompanied  by  a  portentous  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
marine  barometer,  indicating  an  irregularity  in  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  could  be  adjusted  only  by  some 
violent  commotion.  The  great  object  of  our  captain,  under 
such  circumstances,  was  to  prepare  for  the  danger  which  he 
foresaw.  The  ship  was  lightened  of  her  canvas  as  much 
as  possible,  the  topmasts  lowered,  and  no  sails  spread  but 
such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  vessel  steady. 

The  wind  continued  to  rise  the  whole  of  the  succeeding 
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night  till  it  blew  a  tremendous  gale.  Early  in  the  morning, 
however,  it  moderated,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  died  away 
completely,  although  the  sea  retained  its  violent  motion. 
This  was  excessively  trying  to  our  good  ship,  for  there  being 
no  wind  by  which  to  keep  her  steady,  she  rolled  about  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves ;  sometimes  struck  in  the  stern  by 
a  tremendous  wave,  which  pitched  her  forward  ;  at  another 
time  rolling  from  side  to  side  at  the  sport  of  the  enormous 
seas  which  chopped  about  in  almost  every  direction  in  the 
absence  of  the  impelling  breeze.  The  lull  in  the  wind  was, 
as  we  all  expected,  but  temporary.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  it  again  rose,  and  continued  to  rise  till  a  storm  blew, 
the  fury  of  which  exceeded  all  my  experience.  The  wind 
was  not  steady,  but  came  in  terrific  gusts  or  squalls.  One 
of  these  tremendous  blasts  laid  the  ship  completely  on  her 
beam-ends,  blew  the  storm  trysail  into  ribbons  j  while  the 
thundering  of  the  winds  and  waves  as  they  careered  along, 
the  rattling  of  the  cordage,  and  the  general  uproar  were 
indescribable.  Our  noble  ship,  new  as  she  was,  creaked 
and  groaned  in  every  plank,  while  the  prodigious  waves, 
which  now  and  again  struck  her  with  sudden  force,  caused 
her  to  reel  and  shake  as  if  she  had  for  an  instant  come  in 
collision  with  a  sunken  rock.  All  this  time  she  drifted  on 
before  the  wind,  wholly  unmanageable,  plunging  headlong 
into  the  hollows  of  the  waves,  and  then  rising  on  the  top  of 
them  only  to  be  driven  forward  with  redoubled  fury  by  the 
wind.  Had  the  vessel  been  old  or  in  any  degree  defective, 
nothing,  I  believe,  could  have  saved  her  from  foundering. 
How  thankful  we  were  that  all  before  us  lay  deep  water ! 
Our  ship,  we  knew,  would  hold  together,  and  the  storm 
could  scarcely  be  more  terrific.  Thus  for  hours  did  the 
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Rover  dash  along,  driven  by  the  united  power  of  the  billows 
and  the  wind.  At  last  the  hurricane  began  to  abate,  the 
clouds  began  to  break  and  clear  away,  and  by  the  following 
day  the  sea  had  fallen,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  storm 
was  a  gentle  breeze.  Never  before  had  I  witnessed  such 
elemental  warfare,  or  seen  in  the  raging  elements  so  grand  a 
display  of  the  power  of  God ;  never  did  I  feel  livelier  gra- 
titude than  on  this  occasion,  when,  after  a  period  of  unex- 
ampled anxiety,  by  His  gracious  providence  we  were  saved 
from  imminent  peril.  How  much  I  felt  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  the  words,  "  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that 
do  business  in  great  waters;  these  see  the  works  of  the 
Lord,  and  His  wonders  in  the  deep.  For  He  commandeth, 
and  raiseth  the  stormy  wind,  which  lifteth  up  the  waves 
thereof  He  maketh  the  storm  a  calm,  so  that  the  waves 
thereof  are  still." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Islands  in  the  Pacific— A  beautiful  scene— Music  in  a  Grotto— Inter- 
course with  the  Natives. 

IT  would  occupy  too  much  space  were  I  to  relate  every 
incident  that  occurred  during  the  period  when  we  were 
cruising  in  search  of  the  sperm-whale.  It  is  necessary 
to  select  such  as  are  most  interesting  in  character,  lest  the 
simple  narrative  should  become  tedious. 

Since  we  sailed  from  the  coast  of  South  America  we  had 
passed  over  an  immense  tract  of  that  vast  world  of  waters 
lying  between  that  coast  and  the  numerous  islands  to  the 
east  of  New  Holland.  We  had  sailed  within  sight  of  vari- 
ous groups  of  islands,  and  landed  occasionally  on  some  of 
them. 

Among  those  on  which  it  was  necessary  to  land,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  water,  and  if  possible  some  fresh  provi- 
sions, was  New  Ireland.  This  fine  island  lies  very  near 
the  equator  ;  its  climate  is  extremely  warm,  and,  as  far  as 
I  could  learn,  variable,  exposed  occasionally  to  violent 
storms ;  but  nothing  could  exceed  the  luxuriance  of  its 
vegetation ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  intense  heat  which  pre- 
vailed, I  could  conceive  no  more  perfect  paradise  in  the 
world  than  this  lovely  island.  We  sailed  up  for  several 
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days  through  the  channel  which  separates  this  island  from 
New  Britain,  but  without  being  able  to  see  any  of  the  inha- 
bitants with  whom  we  might  treat  for  a  supply.  At  last  we 
lowered  a  couple  of  our  boats,  put  the  casks  into  them,  and 
pulled  ashore  in  search  of  water. 

At  the  place  where  we  proposed  to  land  for  this  purpose 
the  cliffs  were  high  and  precipitous,  and  the  water  deep 
enough  at  their  base  to  allow  the  ship  to  float  without  the 
slightest  danger.  But  we  pulled  towards  a  creek  between 
the  clifls,  which  we  expected  would  lead  us  to  some  rivulet  or 
spring.  The  entrance  of  this  creek  was  very  narrow ;  narrow 
enough,  indeed,  to  permit  the  branches  of  some  magnificent 
trees  which  grew  on  both  sides  to  interlace  so  closely,  that 
there  could  have  been  little  difficulty  in  passing  across  from 
one  side  to  the  other  upon  the  boughs.  I  wish  I  could 
describe  to  you,  in  adequate  terms,  the  marvellous  clearness 
and  transparency  of  the  water  in  this  lovely  little  inlet. 
Perhaps  it  seemed  to  us  all  the  more  pellucid  because  we 
could  see  to  the  bottom ;  scarcely  any  words  will  convey  a 
sufficiently  accurate  idea  of  it.  Even  the  words  "liquid 
crystal"  would  be  inadequate,  for  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  a  mass  of  crystal  of  the  same  depth  would  have 
been  so  perfectly  transparent  as  the  water.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  nearly  as  clear  and  pure  as  air  itself,  so  distinctly 
did  we  perceive  the  shells,  sea-weed,  and  every  object 
within  it. 

On  rowing  further  into  the  inlet  we  found  that  it  widened 
considerably,  forming  an  almost  circular  basin,  surrounded 
by  lofty  rocks,  except  at  one  point.  On  one  side  we  per- 
ceived a  natural  arch,  beneath  which  we  pulled  our  boats, 
and  discovered,  to  our  extreme  delight  and  amazement,  a 
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magnificent  cave,  into  which  probably  no  human  being  had 
ever  before  intruded.  It  was  a  space  within  the  bosom  of 
the  rock,  hollowed  out  by  the  hand  of  nature.  It  was  about 
twenty  yards  in  breadth,  but  in  length  it  extended  far 
inwards,  probably  five  or  six  times  that  distance.  It  was 
beautifully  lit  up,  by  means  of  several  openings  in  the  roof, 
through  which  the  sun,  directly  over-head,  darted  his  beams; 
the  roof  was  covered  with  innumerable  stalactites  of  various 
dimensions,  some  long,  some  short,  in  some  instances  irre- 
gular, in  others  running  in  lines,  as  if  the  invisible  archi- 
tect had  been  busily  engaged  in  placing  regular  rows  of 
pillars  within  this  marine  grotto  to  render  it  a  still  more 
suitable  dwelling-place  for  some  sea-nymphs.  The  water 
within  this  beautiful  cavern  was  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
in  depth ,  and  as  it  was  perfectly  tranquil,  not  being  sub- 
ject to  any  agitation,  either  from  winds  or  waves,  it  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  pellucid  than  that  in  the  inlet  itsel£ 
The  whole  scene  was  striking  in  the  extreme.  The  pillars 
which  hung  down  from  the  roof  were  reflected  in  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  water,  so  that  it  seemed  as  if  others  sprung 
up  to  meet  them  from  beneath.  The  bottom  of  the  cave, 
distinctly  visible  in  the  sunbeams,  -which  shot  through  the 
openings  above,  was  formed  of  shells  and  rocks,  among 
which  sponges,  and  corallines,  and  sea- weeds  exhibited  their 
various  hues  and  fantastic  forms.  On  one  side  was  a  large 
mass  of  vermilion-coloured  coral,  its  branches  here  and  there 
ornamented  with  a  delicate  sea- weed,  the  fronds  of  which 
were  of  a  bright  green ;  on  another  side  were  corals  of  pure 
white,  some  branched,  others  of  a  rounded  form,  from  vari- 
ous portions  of  which  grew  sea- weeds,  some  of  a  brilliant 
scarlet,  others  brown,  the  fibres  of  which  were  delicate  as 
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those  of  moss.  The  water  in  this  marine  grotto  was  full  of 
life.  On  the  bottom,  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  might 
be  seen  specimens  of  those  beautiful  and  singular  creatures 
which  form  one  of  the  links  between  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble world — the  sea  anemones — many  of  them  radiant  with 
purple,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  scarlet,  and  spreading  their 
flower-shaped  heads  in  the  motionless  water,  like  so  many 
marine  blossoms,  and  not  less  lovely  than  those  of  the  gar- 
den ;  mollusks,  with  many-tinted  shells,  occupied  the  rocks, 
crawling  along  with  scarcely  perceptible  motion ;  large  crus- 
taceans, one  of  which  was  an  immense  crab,  with  a  light  rose- 
coloured  shell,  peeped  from  beneath  the  larger  algse  that 
grew  over  the  bottom ;  and  numerous  fishes,  few  of  which  I 
had  ever  seen  before,  darted  along,  some  of  them  sombre 
coloured,  but  the  majority  tinted  with  brilliant  hues,  corre- 
sponding with  those  of  the  flowers,  the  birds,  and  the  insects 
of  those  tropical  lands,  which  owe  so  much  of  their  beauty 
to  the  powerful  influences  of  the  sun. 

What  I  have  thus  taken  some  minutes  feebly  to  describe, 
burst  on  our  astonished  sight  in  an  instant.  For  some 
seconds  we  lay  on  our  oars  mute  with  surprise  and  admira- 
tion, when  Captain  Thomson  at  last  broke  silence. 

"  Is  not  this  wonderful  V  said  he,  with  earnest  enthusiasm. 
The  captain's  voice  awakened  the  sleeping  echoes  of  the 
cavern,  and  the  last  word  reverberated  from  side  to  side  as 
if  some  invisible  inhabitants  uttered  their  assent  to  his 
assertion  by  exclaiming,  "wonderful !  wonderful !  wonderful !" 
till  the  echoes  died  away  in  a  whisper. 

"  What  a  place  for  music  !"  said  I,  and  the  voices  re-echoed 
the  last  word  "  music  !  music !  music  !  *  in  really  musical 
strains. 
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"What  a  palace  for  a  mermaid!"  said  George  Cullen,  and 
the  aerial  voices  replied,  "  mermaid  !  mermaid  !  mermaid  ! " 

We  pulled  further  into  the  cavern,  entranced  with  delight 
at  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  It  was  wonderful 
to  listen  to  the  strange  reverberation  produced  by  the  sounds 
of  the  oars  as  they  dipped  in  the  water. 

"  You  spoke  of  music,"  said  the  captain.  "  Come,  George 
Cullen,  I  know  you  can  sing — try  the  effect  of  it  here. 
Give  us  a  song." 

"Song  !  song  !  song  !"  cried  the  echoes  from  side  to  side, 
as  if  Nereus  and  his  daughters  were  calling  on  our  mess- 
mate for  some  music. 

George  was  a  great  favourite,  not  only  with  the  captain  but 
with  all  the  crew  of  the  Rover,  and  although,  with  the 
superstition  of  a  sailor,  he  carefully  abstained  from  whist- 
ling, he  often  cheered  his  messmates  with  a  song,  for  which 
he  was  well  fitted,  being  possessed  of  good  taste  as  well  as 
an  extremely  fine  voice.     He  did  not  wait  to  be  pressed ; 
and  while  we  lay  on  our  oars  he  poured  forth  the  following 
song,  which  I  give  as  accurately  as  my  memory  will  allow 
me.     I  had  never  heard  the  words  before ;  but  both  they 
and  the  air  to  which  they  were  sung  harmonized  admirably 
with  the  place  and  the  occasion,  giving  rise  to  devotional 
feelings,  of  all  others  most  suited  to  the  scene.     Both  the 
air  and  the  words,  indeed,  expressed  much  of  my  friend's 
sombre  and  serious  turn  of  thought.     I  shall  give  them  as 
accurately  as  I  can.     I  must,  at  the  same  time,  express  my 
regret  that  I  cannot  give  the  music  also — 
"  '  The  turf  shall  be  my  fragrant  shrine  ; 
My  temple,  Lord !  that  arch  of  thine ; 
My  censer's  breath,  the  mountain  airs ; 
And  silent  thoughts  my  only  prayers  1 
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"  '  My  choir  shall  be  the  moonlight  waves, 
When  murmuring  homeward  to  their  caves, 
Or  when  the  stillness  of  the  sea, 
Even  more  than  music,  breathes  to  Thee. 

"  '  By  day  I  '11  seek  some  glade  unknown, 
All  light  and  silence  like  Thy  throne, 
And  the  pale  stars  shall  be  at  night 
The  only  eyes  that  watch  my  rite. 

"  '  Thy  heaven,  on  which  'tis  bliss  to  look, 
Shall  be  my  pure  and  shining  book, 
Where  I  shall  read  in  words  of  flame 
The  glories  of  Thy  wondrous  name. 

" '  I  '11  read  thy  anger  in  the  rack 

That  clouds  awhile  the  day-beam's  track, 

Thy  mercy  in  the  azure  hue 

Of  sunny  brightness,  breaking  through. 

" '  There 's  nothing  bright  above,  below, 

From  flowers  that  bloom  to  stars  that  glow, 
But  in  its  light  my  soul  can  see 
Some  beams  of  thy  divinity. 

" '  The  plants  that  gem  the  ocean  caves, 

The  flowers  bright  blooming  'neath  the  waves, 
The  bright-hued  fish  that  cleave  the  sea 
Proclaim  thy  present  Deity. 

"  *  There's  nothing  dark,  below,  above, 
But  in  its  gloom  I  trace  thy  love, 
And  meekly  wait  the  moment  when 
Thy  touch  shall  make  all  bright  again.' " 

As  the  echoes  of  my  friend's  fine  voice  died  away,  we 
pulled  out  of  this  singular  cavern,  and  left  it  to  the  silence 
and  solitude  which  had  reigned  within  it  for  countless  ages. 
But  we  did  not  take  our  departure  without  casting  many  a 
wistful  look  behind  us,  and  regretting  that  there  were  not 
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other  admiring  eyes  besides  our  own  to  behold  a  place  so 
remarkable  and  so  wonderfully  illustrative  of  that  divine  skill 
and  wisdom,  which  even  the  humbler  departments  of  creation 
display. 

On  emerging  from  the  cave,  we  pulled  further  into  the 
creek  and  explored  it  on  all  sides.  We  were  successful  in 
our  search  for  water.  We  discovered  a  rill  which  fell  over 
the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  which,  although  completely  hidden  by 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  which  overhung  the  place,  betrayed 
itself  by  the  sound  it  produced  in  falling  into  the  sea.  Here, 
without  difficulty,  we  filled  all  our  casks,  with  which  we 
returned  to  the  ship. 

We  perceived  no  token  whatever  of  any  inhabitants. 
Leaving  the  boat  in  charge  of  a  couple  of  men,  the  captain, 
George,  and  myself  went  ashore;  but  the  whole  country 
seemed  covered  with  dense  forests,  the  trees  of  which  were 
of  immense  bulk,  while  below  their  branches  there  was  an 
impervious  growth  of  underwood,  through  which  it  was  all 
but  impossible  to  penetrate  more  than  a  short  distance. 
We  beheld  hundreds  of  birds  of  various  plumage  among  the 
branches,  but  they  were  chiefly  of  small  size,  and  unsuited 
to  the  immediate  purpose  we  had  in  view.  Returning  to 
our  boat,  therefore,  we  set  out  for  the  ships,  as  the  evening 
was  coming  on,  and  we  had  a  considerable  distance  to  row. 

Next  morning  we  renewed  our  visit  to  the  land,  going 
ashore,  however,  at  a  different  place,  a  beautiful  bay,  which 
would  have  formed  a  natural  harbour  for  all  the  fleets  in 
the  world,  and  where  they  could  ride  completely  land-locked 
and  safe  from  every  storm.  The  shores  of  this  bay  sloped 
gradually  downward  to  the  water's  edge,  forming  a  beach  of 
shining  sand,  beyond  which  we  could  perceive  a  lovely  valley, 
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reaching  far  inland  and  bounded  by  lofty  hills,  clothed  with 
trees.  We  had  no  sooner  gone  ashore  than  we  beheld 
several  human  figures  on  a  hill  in  the  vicinity ;  and,  knowing 
the  danger  incurred  by  want  of  caution  in  venturing  into 
the  power  of  the  savages,  we  resolved  to  keep  together,  and 
not  go  far  from  our  boats  till  we  should  ascertain  their  dis- 
positions. 

As  we  advanced  toward  them  they  suddenly  disappeared ; 
and,  being  well  armed,  we  walked  on  in  the  hope  of  meet- 
ing with  some  of  them,  and  soon  found  ourselves  upon  a 
well-trodden  path,  which  led  us  through  a  fine  plantation 
of  palm-trees  to  a  number  of  neatly  built  huts,  shaped  like 
bee-hives,  with  a  small  opening  in  the  side  to  serve  as  a 
door.  They  were  not  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet 
in  diameter,  and  about  the  same  breadth,  and  were  sur- 
rounded by  small  inclosures  or  courts,  formed  of  poles  of 
bamboo  stuck  upright  in  the  ground,  and  united  by  means 
of  horizontal  pieces  attached  to  them  by  strips  of  cane. 
As  there  was  not  a  living  being  visible,  we  passed  on  and 
came  to  a  piece  of  ground  used  for  the  cultivation  of  plan- 
tains, near  which  were  numbers  of  very  fine  cocoa-nut 
trees.  We  now  perceived  several  natives,  armed  with  bows 
and  spears,  occupying  a  narrow  space  at  the  entrance  of  the 
forest.  To  conciliate  them,  Captain  Thomson  waved  aloft 
a  white  handkerchief,  laid  down  his  rifle,  and  advanced 
toward  them  with  open  arms.  Having  perceived  them 
handling  their  weapons,  as  if  intending  to  attack  him, 
he  made  them  a  signal  to  lay  them  down,  which  they 
instantly  did. 

Friendly  salutations  were  soon  exchanged,  and  we  could 
perceive,  by  the  expressions  of  their  countenances,  that  the 
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natives  were  perfectly  sincere,  and  meditated  no  treachery 
whatever.  They  accompanied  us  to  our  boats,  and  by  signs 
we  gave  them  to  understand  that  we  wanted  a  supply  of 
fruit.  Several  of  them  instantly  disappeared,  and  presently 
returned  with  some  cocoa-nuts  and  bananas.  The  supply, 
however,  was  altogether  inadequate,  and  we  pushed  off  for 
the  purpose  of  making  another  attempt  at  some  other  part 
of  the  island.  On  emerging  from  the  bay  we  pulled  along 
the  shore,  and  landed  again  at  another  point.  Here  the 
scenery  differed  from  what  we  had  seen  in  the  bay.  Beau- 
tiful grassy  slopes  inclined  from  the  summit  of  a  wooded 
hill  toward  the  beach,  which  was  indented  by  sandy  coves, 
bounded  by  little  rocky  headlands.  At  the  upper  end  of 
these  coves  we  discovered  groups  of  huts,  built  like  those 
we  had  already  seen,  and  overshadowed  by  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees.  On  the  beach  were  drawn  up  several  large  ca- 
noes ;  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  the  shore  was,  in 
various  places,  occupied  by  weirs  for  the  purpose  of  catching 
fish.  These  consisted  of  walls,  the  stones  ot  which  were 
loosely  put  together,  and  about  four  feet  in  height,  built  in 
semicircles  or  curves,  on  the  sands.  These  inclosures  were 
covered  at  high- water,  and  on  the  retiring  of  the  tide,  fish 
of  various  kinds  and  in  considerable  numbers,  besides  crabs 
and  other  crustaceans,  were  left  within  the  walls,  or  found 
among  the  interstices  of  the  stones  of  which  they  were  built. 
Along  one  part  of  the  shore  stretched  a  grove  of  fine  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  which  extended  inland  as  far  as  we  could  observe. 
As  we  pulled  towards  the  beach  a  large  number  of  natives 
made  their  appearance.  We  lay  upon  our  oars,  therefore, 
but  as  we  could  perceive  no  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  that 
they  were  waving  branches,  covered  with  leaves,  as  a  signal 
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of  friendship,  we  ventured  nearer.  The  few  words  of  their 
language  which  our  captain  knew  seemed  to  inspire  them 
with  confidence,  and  they  soon  became  perfectly  familiar, 
and  crowded  round  our  boat. 

Our  first  object  was  to  make  our  wants  known.  This  we 
did  by  pointing  to  the  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  making  gestures 
as  if  we  were  eating,  and  at  the  same  time  holding  out,  as  a 
temptation,  some  of  the  articles  we  had  brought  for  barter, 
consisting  of  nails,  pieces  of  iron,  knives,  beads,  and  hatchets. 
This  pantomimic  method  of  addressing  them  was,  after  some 
difficulty,  at  length  understood,  and  a  number  of  the  men 
quitted  us.  Soon  after,  we  perceived  them,  with  the  agility 
of  baboons,  climbing  the  long  stems  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees, 
while  others  remained  below  and  caught  the  fruit  as  it  was 
thrown  down.  This  was  the  more  requisite,  as  the  nuts 
were  exceedingly  large  and  heavy,  and  being  quite  ripe,  those 
which  fell  on  the  ground  burst  asunder,  and  the  milk — a  great 
luxury  in  that  ardent  climate — was  all  lost.  We  soon  ob- 
tained a  large  quantity  of  nuts  of  the  finest  kind,  while 
others  of  the  natives,  guessing  our  wants,  brought  baskets 
of  plantains.  All  these  supplies  were  cheaply  obtained, — 
too  cheaply  as  it  seemed  to  me, — a  few  nails  being  gladly 
taken  for  a  basket  of  bananas,  and  a  piece  of  worthless  iron 
for  a  couple  of  cocoa-nuts. 

We  could  not  perceive  any  of  the  female  part  of  the 
population.  They  were  probably  compelled  to  keep  at  a 
distance ;  and  this  must  have  been  a  severe  infliction  upon 
them,  the  principle  of  curiosity  being  extremely  powerful 
in  the  breasts  of  these  children  of  nature.  The  men  were 
remarkably  fine-looking  fellows ;  as  they  wore  no  clothes 
whatever,  we  were  able  to  see  the  fine  development  of  their 
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muscles.  They  were  tall,  clean-made,  and  wonderfully  active ; 
their  faces,  too,  expressed  much  intelligence,  and  some  of  them 
indicated  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  kindness  and  benevolence. 
We  were  much  interested  by  the  curiosity  which  the 
younger  portion  of  the  community  displayed.  Probably 
the  seniors  had  often  beheld  Europeans  and  their  boats,  and 
were,  therefore,  less  assiduous  in  examining  us ;  but  the 
boys  and  young  men  were  amazingly  particular  and  active 
in  their  scrutiny,  exhibiting  no  small  degree  of  smartness, 
and,  indeed,  an  earnest  desire  to  learn.  Several  young 
men  assembled  round  the  boats  and  carried  on  an  earnest 
examination  of  every  part  of  them,  speaking  rapidly  to 
each  other  as  they  did  so,  and  now  and  again  lifting  up  their 
hands,  evidently  in  admiration.  Nothing  seemed  to  escape 
their  attention.  The  planks  of  the  boats,  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  fastened  together,  the  nails  by  which  they 
were  fastened,  the  paint  and  the  tar,  the  oars,  the  ropes, 
the  grapnels,  and  the  casks  for  our  water  ;  in  a  word,  every- 
thing was  examined  and  commented  upon.  Our  own  persons 
did  not  escape  their  scrutiny,  and  we  felt  much  pleasure  in 
gratifying  their  curiosity.  Our  hands  and  faces,  pretty  well 
sunburnt,  as  you  may  suppose,  did  not  form  so  striking  a 
contrast  with  the  dark  bronze  and  brown  skins  of  our  visitors ; 
but  I  pointed  to  the  sun  and  then  to  my  hand,  while  I 
contrasted  it  with  theirs,  in  order  to  convey  the  idea  that 
its  colour  was  owing  to  the  solar  rays.  This  they  did  not 
at  first  seem  to  comprehend,  but  they  appeared  fully  to 
understand  when  I  turned  up  my  sleeve  and  displayed  to 
them  the  whiteness  of  my  arm  as  compared  with  the 
hue  of  their  own  skin.  Their  astonishment  also  at  the 
difference  was  extreme. 
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By  the  time  that  we  had  got  in  our  cargo  of  bananas  and 
cocoa-nuts,  and  had,  as  far  as  possible,  satisfied  the  curiosity 
of  the  natives,  evening  was  drawing  on,  and  having  a  long 
pull  to  the  ship,  we  made  preparations  to  start.  When  our 
good-natured  friends  perceived  our  intention,  they  seemed 
much  disappointed,  and  pressed  us  to  go  ashore,  pointing 
to  the  sun  and  to  the  huts,  and  laying  their  heads  upon 
their  hands,  and  shutting  their  eyes,  to  indicate  that  we 
might  sleep  on  shore.  They  accompanied  these  gestures  with 
others,  denoting  that  they  could  supply  us  with  food  as  well 
as  with  places  of  repose. 

With  these  invitations,  however,  it  was  impossible  for  us 
to  comply ;  and  when  they  saw  we  were  resolved  to  go,  they 
left  us,  and  in  an  instant  launched  a  number  of  their 
canoes,  which  they  immediately  filled,  and  paddled  after  us 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  Although  we  had  got  the  start  of 
them,  our  boats  were  too  heavily  laden  to  move  fast,  and 
they  speedily  overtook  us.  Nothing,  however,  could  be 
more  kind  or  friendly  than  their  behaviour ;  and  when  they 
at  length  left  us,  they  seemed  to  rejoice  when  they  under- 
stood, by  our  signs,  that  we  would  return  again  on  the 
following  day. 

Next  morning  the  weather  had  undergone  a  great  change. 
It  still  blew  very  fresh,  and  a  heavy  sea  was  running,  with 
squalls  of  wind,  accompanied  with  tremendous  rain,  and  an 
occasional  flash  of  lightning.  This  rendered  it  imprudent 
to  venture  to  the  shore,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty,  and  even  danger,  which  were  considerable,  but 
lest  the  storm  should  increase,  and  by  preventing  our  return 
to  the  ship,  expose  us  to  some  peril  from  the  natives,  who, 
although  hitherto  friendly  to  us,  might  take  advantage  of 
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our  helplessness,  when  even  our  arms  might  not  avail  us 
against  overwhelming  numbers.  We  remained  on  board 
all  day ;  but  the  morning  following  the  weather  had 
moderated,  and  we  pulled  at  an  early  hour  to  the  shore,  to 
complete,  if  possible,  our  purchases  by  obtaining  some  fresh 
meat.  The  truth  is,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
obtain  some  supply,  for  we  had  now  for  many  weeks  been 
confined  to  salt  provisions ;  our  biscuits  were  full  of  weevils ; 
and  without  a  very  considerable  change  of  diet,  our  health 
might  be  endangered. 

It  was  first  requisite  to  make  the  natives  acquainted 
with  our  wants;  but  this  was  a  matter  of  great  diffi- 
culty, owing  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  their  language. 
We  had  again  recourse  to  the  pantomime,  to  which  we  added 
an  imitation  of  the  voices  of  those  animals  we  wished  to 
obtain.  One  of  the  sailors,  who  was  an  excellent  mimic, 
imitated  the  cackling  of  hens,  the  crowing  of  cocks,  the 
bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  grunting  of  pigs.  Nothing  could 
be  more  ludicrous  than  the  extraordinary  accuracy  with 
which  he  did  this,  unless  it  were  the  solemn  countenances  of 
the  poor  natives  as  they  listened  to  the  sounds,  supposing, 
I  doubt  not,  with  much  amazement,  that  they  were  a  part 
of  our  language. 

The  Growings  and  gruntings  of  our  messmate,  however, 
were  thrown  away.  Those  to  whom  the  eloquent  sounds 
were  addressed  did  not  seem  to  catch  the  ideas  we  wished 
to  convey.  Captain  Thomson  resolved,  therefore,  that  he 
would  go  ashore,  accompanied  by  me  and  George  Cullen, 
and  endeavour  to  cater  for  ourselves  and  the  crew.  This 
plan  we  at  once  put  in  operation.  Taking  our  rifles,  and 
each  armed  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  we  set  forth,  leaving 
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the  boats  in  charge  of  their  crews,  with  instructions  to 
exercise  the  utmost  caution.  Several  of  the  natives  accom- 
panied us,  armed  with  their  bows  and  spears,  and  we  directed 
our  steps  toward  the  interior  of  the  country.  After  walking 
for  a  couple  of  miles  through  a  magnificent  wood  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  we  found  ourselves  on  the  verge  of  an  extensive 
plain,  through  which,  from  the  acclivity  where  we  stood, 
we  could  perceive  a  small  river  to  run,  the  banks  of  which 
seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  morass.  Thither  we  directed  our 
steps,  passing  along  a  muddy  path,  which  was  all  but 
impassable  from  the  rain  of  the  preceding  day.  All 
around  this  path  were  reeds  and  bushes,  such  as  would 
form  an  excellent  cover  for  wild  animals.  Pursuing  this 
path,  accompanied  by  the  natives,  we  saw  several  large 
birds,  one  or  two  of  which  we  brought  down,  as  they  flew 
lazily  over  us,  and  to  the  extreme  amazement  of  our  com- 
panions ;  they  proved  to  be  a  species  of  vulture,  and  seemed 
unfit  for  food.  We  at  length  began  to  despair  of  success, 
when  I  observed  a  rustling  in  the  reeds,  such  as  might  be 
produced  by  some  large  animal,  and  suddenly  a  fine  pig 
dashed  out,  and  trotted  off  toward  the  thicker  part  of  the 
cover.  In  a  moment  my  rifle  was  at  my  shoulder,  and  the 
prize  secured.  So  unexpected  was  this  incident,  that  we 
had  not  tune  to  consider  whether  the  animal  was  in  a  wild 
state  or  was  the  property  of  our  friends.  We  did  not  appear, 
however,  to  have  given  any  offence  by  appropriating  the 
porker  to  ourselves.  Finding  the  pig  dead,  two  of  the 
natives,  with  much  good-will,  tied  its  legs  together,  and 
hanging  it  on  a  couple  of  their  spears,  carried  it  between 
them.  We  now  considered  it  proper  to  return,  having 
already  walked  a  great  distance ;  and  we  had  the  good 
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fortune  to  secure  a  second  pig  on  our  way  to  the  boats. 
With  this  addition  to  our  provisions  we  were  obliged  to  be 
contented ;  and  before  we  quitted  them  we  left  a  couple  of 
axes  as  the  price  of  each  of  the  pigs,  which  seemed  to  be 
quite  satisfactory  to  our  sable  friends.  On  returning  to  the 
boats  we  found  that  our  messmates  had  not  been  idle ;  they 
had  obtained,  in  exchange  for  nails  and  pieces  of  iron,  a 
variety  of  beautiful  shells,  and  an  additional  quantity  of 
cocoa-nuts  and  bananas.  We  now  took  leave  of  our  kind 
islanders,  and  pulled  toward  the  ship,  accompanied,  as 
before,  a  considerable  part  of  the  way  by  their  canoes. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Amusements  of  the  sailors  after  their  toil — Tim  Bunting — Account  of  a 
shipwreck  on  a  coral  reef —Adventures  and  sufferings  of  the  crew — 
Difference  of  disposition  among  the  natives  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Pacific. 

THE  journal  of  a  voyage,  extending,  like  that  of  the  Rover, 
over  a  comparatively  long  period  of  time,  might  easily  be 
made  to  occupy  many  volumes,  were  every  incident  described 
as  it  took  place ;  and  almost  every  incident,  although  not 
possessing  extremely  wonderful  or  romantic  features,  would 
be  found,  in  some  degree,  interesting  and  instructive.  Some 
people  are  apt  to  complain  of  the  monotony  of  such  a 
voyage;  but  the  complaint  may  be  presumed  to  spring, 
with  scarcely  an  exception,  from  those  whose  intellectual 
activity  is  defective,  and  whose  acquirements  are  below 
mediocrity ;  for  such  persons  are  apt  to  be  wearied  with  the 
general  similitude  one  day  bears  to  another;  and  they  have 
too  little  observation,  and  too  few  mental  resources,  to  ex- 
tract from  minute  occurrences  the  lessons  they  contain  for 
such  as  are  qualified  to  read  them.  Scarcely  a  day  passes 
without  some  incident,  either  in  itself  interesting  or  amusing, 
or  containing  at  least  something  suggestive.  It  is,  never- 
theless, for  several  reasons,  requisite  in  the  narrative  of  a 
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voyage,  to  omit  the  more  minute  particulars;  and  I  have 
accordingly  done  this  in  the  present  narrative,  extracting, 
from  my  well-filled  diary,  only  the  more  important  occur- 
rences. 

After  a  hard  day's  work  in  pursuit  of  the  whale,  and  it 
had  became  dark,  many  an  hour  was  spent  by  the  seamen 
in  spinning  "  yarns"  to  each  other,  filled  with  strange  scenes, 
sometimes  real,  and  not  seldom  fanciful  and  superstitious. 
Some  of  these  "  yarns"  regarded  hair-breadth  escapes  at  sea ; 
others  referred  to  some  preternatural  appearance  alleged  to 
have  been  seen  during  a  fog  or  a  storm;  and  others  related 
to  instances  of  daring  courage  as  well  as  ingenuity  displayed 
in  the  capture  of  the  whale. 

On  one  occasion,  such  of  the  sailors  as  were  not  engaged 
in  the  duties  of  the  ship  were  grouped  together  on  deck, 
each  relating  some  incident  he  had  witnessed.  "We  were 
sailing  with  a  fine  south-east  wind  upon  our  beam,  '[he 
starlight  was  bright  enough  to  enable  one  to  see  objects  with 
a  certain  degree  of  distinctness ;  and  the  flashes  and  sparkles 
of  light  from  the  waves,  as  our  ship  urged  her  way  onward, 
contributed  to  render  the  scene  more  striking.  We  were  in 
a  latitude  but  a  little  south  of  the  line,  and  the  wind,  as  it 
blew  over  us,  was  bland  and  delightful  in  the  extreme. 
The  attitudes  of  the  crew  were  various,  and,  if  there  had 
been  light  enough,  an  able  artist  might  have  found  them  as 
picturesque  a  group  as  he  could  well  desire. 

The  conversation  had  very  naturally  turned  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  "the  natives  of  the  islands,  of  which  many,  on  every 
hand,  were  scattered  around  us  over  the  wide  Pacific,  and 
on  the  subject  there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion; 
some  of  the  sailors  maintaining  that  the  natives  were  all 
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peaceably  inclined  unless  irritated  by  being  ill-treated,  and 
that  they  would  be  generally  found  hospitable  and  kind  to 
strangers.  Others  held  that  very  few  were  at  all  inclined 
to  be  peaceable,  even  when  unprovoked ;  and  that,  unless 
overawed  by  superior  force,  that  none  of  them  would  exhi- 
bit any  degree  of  kindness  to  strangers.  It  was  obvious 
to  me  that  those  who  held  such  opposite  sentiments  pro- 
bably spoke  from  their  own  experience,  and  were  equally 
correct,  so  far  as  their  observation  extended,  their  chief  error 
being  that  of  making  their  observation  general. 

"  The  fact  is,"  said  George  Cullen,  "  among  the  natives 
of  these  islands  you  will  find  great  variety  of  character  and 
disposition,  just  as  you  do  among  nations  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  I  dare  say  what  has  been  said  is  all  quite  true. 
Some  are  kind  and  disposed  to  peace  merely  by  their  na- 
ture ;  others  can  only  be  kept  quiet  or  made  civil  by  the 
appearance  of  superior  power." 

"All  right,  Mr  Cullen,"  said  one  of  the  sailors.  "I 
daresay  you  are  on  the  right  tack  after  all.  "  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  Tim  Bunting  ?  You  know  the  man  I  mean." 

"Ay,  to  be  sure  !"  replied  the  mate ;  " the  man  we  took 
out  of  the  canoe  somewhere  in  these  same  seas  where  we 
are  now  sailing.  Why,  I  don't  well  know  what  became  of 
him.  I  heard  he  had  gone  to  sea  again." 

"  He  had  got  enough  to  tire  him  of  the  sea,"  resumed 
the  man  who  had  already  spoken;  "but  your  thorough 
seaman  cannot  rest  on  land  as  long  as  he  is  fit  for  any- 
thing." 

"  You  are  right  there — he  cannot,"  said  George,  "  and  Tim 
was  every  inch  of  him  a  sailor,  and  as  good  a  seaman  as 
ever  trod  a  plank  If  anything  would  have  sickened  him 
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of  a  seafaring  life,  what  lie  suffered  ought  to  have  done  it. 
What  a  state  he  was  in  when  we  picked  him  up  ! " 

"  At  the  last  gasp,"  said  the  sailor;  "  I  lifted  him  out  of 
the  boat  by  the  cloth  he  had  round  his  waist.  He  did  not 
weigh  three  stone — you  could  count  every  bone  in  his 
skin." 

"  I  remember  it  well,"  said  George.  "  It  was  on  my  first 
voyage ;  we  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  the  poor  fellow's  life 
in  him  for  more  than  a  week.  We  fed  him  like  a  baby, 
giving  him  now  and  then  a  tea-spoonful  of  brandy,  to  keep 
him  up,  for  he  seemed  very  likely  to  sink  in  our  hands  not- 
withstanding." 

"  And  he  recovered  1 "  said  I. 

"  To  be  sure  he  did,"  said  George  ;  "  and  as  I  have  men- 
tioned, he  went  to  sea  again.  He  was  a  stout  fellow  I  promise 
you  before  then.  You  would  not  have  found  it  easy  to  lift 
him  up  by  the  waist-belt  then,  I  can  tell  you,  messmates." 

"  I  dare  say  not,''  replied  the  other,  laughing. 

"  How  did  it  happen,"  I  inquired,  "  that  he  was  reduced 
to  such  a  condition  ? " 

"  Easily  enough,  poor  fellow,"  said  my  friend  George,  "  as 
you  would  soon  find,  were  you  to  be  done  out  of  your  regular 
rations  and  forced  to  subsist  on  such  thin  diet  as  air  and  water, 
and,  by  the  way,  without  even  a  fair  supply  of  the  latter  of 
these  sources  of  nutriment.  But  I  must  relate  the  story  as 
he  told  it,  or  rather  as  far  as  I  remember  his  narrative. 

"In  October  four  years  since  we  were  sailing  somewhere 
in  our  present  latitude,  when  early  one  morning  I  saw,  at 
daybreak,  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  log  of  wood  or  a  canoe 
floating  at  a  distance.  It  was  too  far  off  to  ascertain  its 
nature  very  distinctly,  even  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  but 
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as  it  did  not  lie  much  out  of  our  way,  the  ship's  head  was 
turned  toward  it,  and  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  we  were 
close  to  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  canoe,  with  a  piece  of  bamboo 
for  a  mast,  to  which  a  handkerchief  was  tied  as  a  signal. 
We  at  first  thought  it  was  empty,  but  there  appeared  a 
human  figure  in  it,  and  that  was  Tim  Bunting.  He  was 
too  weak  to  utter  a  word,  although,  as  we  found,  he  was 
not  dead.  There  was  not  a  drop  of  fresh  water  in  the 
canoe,  not  a  morsel  of  food,  and  how  the  wretched  man 
lived  so  long  without  sustenance.  I  cannot  understand  We 
got  him  as  quickly  as  possible  on  deck;  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, he  was  so  light  that  he  could  easily  be  lifted  up  by 
any  of  the  men  with  one  hand.  After  he  was  able  to  speak, 
without  any  great  effort,  which  was  not  for  many  days,  he 
gave  us  an  account  of  his  misfortune,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"Two  years  previously,  his  ship  had  sailed  from  New  York 
on  a  whale-fishing  expedition.  He  had  been  tolerably 
successful.  According  to  his  instructions,  the  captain  had 
disposed  of  his  oil  at  Sydney,  where  some  trifling  repairs 
were  done  to  the  ship,  and  had  again  returned  to  the  fishing- 
ground  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  second  cargo,  with  which  to 
return  home. 

"  In  this  design  also  they  had  been  very  fortunate,  and  all 
began  to  look  forward  with  expectation  to  the  termination 
of  their  voyage — a  delightful  prospect  to  the  home-sick  and 
weather-beaten  mariner  !  A  few  weeks  more  would,  as  they 
expected,  be  sufficient  to  give  them  a  full  cargo,  and  there 
would  remain  nothing  to  detain  them  from  their  homeward 
course.  While  busily  occupied  in  whale-fishing  to  the  east 
of  the  Marquesas,  they  were  interrupted  by  a  tornado, 
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accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning.  So  powerful  was  the 
blast,  and  so  heavy  the  sea,  that  all  attempts  to  continue 
their  course  were  vain,  and  they  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
let  the  ship  drive  before  the  wind.  After  running  for  seve- 
ral days,  during  which  no  observation  could  be  taken,  owing 
to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  the  vessel  struck  on  a  coral 
reef,  over  which  the  surf  was  breaking  in  tremendous  fury. 
Nothing  could  have  saved  the  vessel  from  being  instantly 
dashed  to  pieces  but  that  after  striking  she  was  fairly  lifted 
upon  the  rocks  by  the  waves,  and  as  the  tide  was  falling 
she  was,  after  a  while,  somewhat  out  of  the  reach  of  the  full 
force  of  the  surge. 

"  Their  situation,  however,  was  sufficiently  wretched.  It 
was  nearly  dark  when  the  ship  struck,  and  in  the  first  im- 
pulse of  self  preservation,  part  of  the  crew  made  an  effort 
to  gain  the  calmer  water  within  the  reef,  which  was  distinctly 
visible  from  the  deck.  The  boat  was  lowered,  and  left  the 
ship's  side  in  safety,  but  before  it  crossed  the  reef  a  tremen- 
dous breaker  turned  it  completely  over,  and  every  soul  in 
it  perished.  This  reduced  the  remaining  crew  to  eight  per- 
sons. Despairing  of  success  in  making  a  similar  effort,  the 
unfortunate  survivors  resolved  to  stay  on  board  till  morning. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  wind  veered  round  and 
abated,  otherwise  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  swept 
from  the  wreck  when  the  tide  rose. 

"  Next  day  the  water  was  almost  smooth,  and  as  land  was 
visible  from  the  ship,  although  at  a  great  distance,  the  boat 
was  lowered  and  filled  with  provisions,  and  the  seamen,  of 
whom  Tim  Bunting  was  one,  pulled  away  toward  the  shore. 
Their  first  supposition  was  that  the  land  they  were  approach- 
ing was  one  of  the  numerous  uninhabited  islands  which 
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exist  in  various  parts  of  the  vast  ocean  they  had  been  tra- 
versing ;  and  as  they  beheld  trees  upon  it  in  the  distance, 
and  their  ship  was  not  entirely  destroyed,  they  expected  not 
only  to  have  a  place  secure  from  storms,  but  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  preparing  a  boat  from  the  remains  of  the  ill- 
fated  vessel,  and  supplying  themselves  with  provisions  suffi- 
cient for  a  voyage  to  some  port  whence  they  might  obtain  a 
passage  home.  What  were  the  feelings  of  the  unfortunate 
men  to  discover  that  this  supposition  was  vain,  and  to  see, 
before  they  had  passed  half  the  distance  between  the  ship 
and  the  shore,  a  number  of  canoes  pulling  rapidly  toward 
them  !  What  their  fate  might  now  be  they  could  not  tell. 
They  knew  not  upon  what  island  it  had  been  their  lot  to 
be  wrecked,  and  the  captain,  who  might  have  been  able  to 
inform  them,  had  perished.  They  had  happily  supplied 
themselves  with  firearms  and  ammunition,  in  expectation 
of  being  able  to  procure  some  food ;  but  they  felt  that  their 
means  of  defence  were  slender,  compared  with  the  multitude 
they  saw  approaching. 

"  Alarmed  at  the  peril  they  must  run  in  the  midst  of  a 
number  of  savages,  the  sailors  resolved  to  return  to  the 
wreck,  and  accordingly  pulled  back  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
They  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  just  as  the  savages,  for 
such  they  were,  came  up  with  them.  Having  got  into  the 
ship  they  resolved  to  defend  themselves,  and  prepared  their 
arms  for  the  purpose.  They  were,  however,  unwilling  to 
excite  the  anger  of  their  surrounding  enemies  by  firing 
upon  them,  unless  in  actual  self-defence.  They  were  gra- 
tified, too,  to  find  that  no  manifestation  of  hostility  oc- 
curred ;  on  the  contrary,  the  savages  exhibited  a  tendency 
toward  kindness  and  hospitality.  This  was  more  confirmed 
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when  they  had  allowed  a  few  of  the  number  to  come  on 
board. 

"It  was  not,  however,  till  several  days  had  elapsed  that 
the  sailors  ventured  to  leave  the  ship  and  make  for  the 
shore,  although  this  they  knew  that  they  must,  sooner  or 
later,  do ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  position  was 
extremely  unsafe,  for,  even  in  comparatively  calm  weather, 
the  swell  of  the  ocean,  during  high  water,  broke  upon  the 
ship  and  almost  shook  her  to  pieces. 

"They  had  no  reason  to  repent  having  trusted  themselves 
to  the  natives,  who  behaved  to  them  with  remarkable  kind- 
ness. They  found  that  the  island  on  which  they  had  landed 
was  of  large  extent,  but  low ;  the  natives  seemed  not  to  be 
unfamiliar  with  the  appearance  of  ships,  the  whaling- vessels 
frequently  touching  at  their  island  to  procure  cocoa-nuts, 
vegetables,  and  water;  they  were,  however,  almost  completely 
naked.  No  sooner  had  the  sailors  landed  than  they  were 
supplied  with  such  food  as  the  islanders  could  give  them, 
although  they  had  been  able  to  secure  an  abundant  supply 
from  the  ship.  A  wigwam  was  also  quickly  erected  for  their 
use,  near  a  grove  of  cocoa-palms ;  and  although  a  number 
of  canoes  put  off  to  the  ship,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
carrying  away  her  stores,  yet,  on  their  return,  the  natives 
brought  the  articles  they  had  taken  to  the  sailors,  who, 
having  no  use  for  one-tenth  of  the  quantity,  made  merit  of 
necessity,  and  conciliated  their  favour  by  presenting  some- 
thing to  each. 

"  This  state  of  things  continued  without  interruption,  the 
natives  exhibiting  no  disposition  to  injure  the  unfortunate 
seamen,  who,  notwithstanding  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
might  have  been  easily  overpowered  by  the  multitude.  As 
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no  ship,  however,  appeared  in  sight,  they  resolved  to  attempt 
to  make  their  way  to  Tahiti,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in 
with  some  vessel  on  the  way.  They  had  already  fitted  up 
the  long  boat  for  this  purpose,  and  stored  her  with  water 
and  provisions,  and  carrying  a  still  farther  supply  in  a  canoe. 
"The  whole  of  the  crew  sailed  from  the  island  on  this 
expedition  some  six  weeks  after  their  landing.  The  mate 
had  the  command,  and  assured  them  that  their  position  was 
such  that  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  would  bring  them  to 
the  Society  Islands.  This  information,  however,  must  have 
been  wholly  inaccurate ;  nor  was  it  remarkable  that  it  should 
be  so,  for,  as  already  mentioned,  the  state  of  the  weather 
had  rendered  it  impossible  to  take  an  observation  for  many 
days  prior  to  the  shipwreck,  and  the  mate  did  not  appear 
to  be  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  art  of  navigation  to 
be  relied  on.  After  running  their  boat  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  mate  more  than  the  period  mentioned, 
they  appeared  to  be  no  nearer  to  the  land.  They  were  then 
exposed  to  a  violent  storm,  during  which  the  canoe,  with 
the  greater  part  of  their  provisions,  was  lost.  Another 
fortnight,  and  their  remaining  supplies  were  nearly  exhausted. 
They  now  arrived  at  a  coral  reef,  of  which  but  a  small 
portion  was  permanently  above  high-water  mark.  Here 
they  landed  and  found  a  supply  of  provisions  by  catching 
fish  among  the  rocks,  and  collecting  crabs  and  shell-fish. 
After  recruiting  themselves,  and  laying  in  as  good  an  addi- 
tional stock  of  food  as  was  practicable,  they  again  set  sail. 
Their  provisions  were  soon  exhausted.  After  suffering  all 
the  horrors  of  famine,  under  a  burning  sun,  the  miserable 
beings  sunk  beneath  the  burden  of  their  miseries.  Some, 
in  despair  or  insanity,  cast  themselves  into  the  sea ;  others 
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died  in  the  boat,  leaving  their  surviving  companions  to 
throw  their  remains  overboard.  At  length  Tim  Bunting 
alone  remained,  and  even  he  would  have  been  in  a  few  hours 
numbered  with  the  departed,  had  we  not  providentially  seen 
the  boat.  As  already  mentioned,  the  poor  fellow  was 
totally  insensible  when  lifted  out  of  the  boat." 

"  Whereabouts  did  you  pick  him  up  1 "  I  inquired. 

"  At  a  vast  distance  from  their  supposed  position,"  re- 
plied George  Cullen.  "  If  I  remember  correctly,  we  found 
the  boat  in  150°  W.  long.,  and  at  about  a  thousand  miles 
to  the  north  of  the  island  which  they  had  been  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  make." 

"And  what  was  the  island  on  which  they  had  landed  and 
experienced  such  singularly  kind  treatment ? "  I  inquired. 

"Tim  Bunting  could  not  tell,"  said  George,  "and  it  appears 
that  the  mate  had  never  given  him  any  information,  being 
ignorant  of  the  place  himself  I  cannot,  indeed,  make  even 
a  guess  ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  greatest  variety 
of  character  is  known  to  prevail  among  the  natives  of  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Some  are  cruel  and  san- 
guinary in  the  extreme ;  while  others  are  mild  and  amiable 
in  their  manners.  To  account  for  so  extraordinary  a  differ- 
ence, under  circumstances  so  very  similar,  would  require 
much  more  philosophy  than  I  can  pretend  to." 

By  such  conversations  as  these  we  contrived  to  pass  very 
agreeably  the  time  not  actually  occupied  in  the  duties  of 
the  ship.  The  crew  of  the  Rover  were  extremely  comfort- 
able and  cheerful,  there  being  few  among  them  disposed  to 
murmuring  or  ill-humour,  and  this,  had  it  occurred,  the 
excellent  and  judicious  conduct  of  the  captain  would  have 
gone  far  immediately  to  correct 
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A  ship's  company,  like  a  large  family,  are  exposed  to  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  as  well  as  to  those  inci- 
dent to  their  perilous  and  adventurous  calling.  Of  this  we 
had  a  melancholy  evidence.  One  of  the  crew,  I  know  not 
from  what  cause,  took  ill,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
of  the  captain,  who  attended  the  patient  with  the  assiduity 
of  a  medical  man,  the  poor  fellow  died.  He  had  been  a 
great  favourite  with  all  the  ship's  company ;  and  although 
sailors  are  often  but  a  thoughtless  race,  there  was  not  a  man 
in  the  ship  who  did  not  feel  some  degree  of  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  their  messmate. 

The  funeral  could  not  be  delayed.  The  body,  wrapped 
in  a  blanket,  was  sewed  up  in  a  hammock,  with  a  couple  of 
the  shot  of  our  carronade  at  the  feet,  and  placed  on  a  plank 
at  the  gangway.  All  the  crew,  not  occupied  with  duty, 
stood  around  while  Captain  Thomson  read  some  part  of  the 
burial-service,  and  at  its  close  the  plank  was  slowly  raised, 
and  the  body  slipped  off.  A  slight  splash,  and  it  was 
gone. 

At  that  moment  we  were  sailing  over  a  fathomless  abyss, 
where  perhaps  there  were  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  perpendi- 
cular depth  below  the  ship.  Notwithstanding  the  sadness 
of  the  event,  it  certainly  seemed  to  me  a  grand  and  sublime 
funeral,  in  which  we  committed  the  remains  of  our  mess- 
mate to  so  magnificent  a  sepulchre  as  that  of  the  great  deep, 
to  the  bottom  of  which  it  would  continue  to  sink  for  several 
hours  while  the  ship  was  leagues  away  from  the  place  where 
it  had  been  cast  into  the  sea.  How  much  more  appropriate 
a  tomb  for  the  perishing  tenement  of  the  immortal  soul 
than  the  narrow  grave  on  land,  a  few  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  soil ! 
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Week  after  week,  and  month  after  month  continued  to 
pass  away,  and  the  Rover  had  been  very  successful  in  cap- 
turing whales.  I  had  myself  become  expert  in  harpooning 
them,  as  well  as  in  performing  other  duties  connected  with 
the  securing  of  the  oil  It  now  became  requisite,  however, 
to  obtain  both  water  and  fresh  provisions,  and  finding  our- 
selves to  the  east  of  the  Society  Islands,  we  directed  our 
course  to  the  beautiful  island  of  Tahiti,  or,  as  written  by 
the  illustrious  navigator  Captain  Cook,  Otaheite. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

The  island  of  Tahiti — Its  scenery — Native  houses — The  cocoa-palm — 
Piscatory  expedition. 

IT  was  yet  very  early  in  the  morning  when  we  drew  near 
the  lovely  island  of  Tahiti.  At  first  the  scene  was  much 
obscured  by  the  haziness  of  the  weather,  the  loftier  parts 
of  the  island  being  entirely  shrouded  in  clouds.  This  was 
a  great  disappointment  to  me ;  but,  soon  after  sunrise,  the  * 
veil  which  concealed  the  scenery  cleared  away,  revealing  to 
our  admiring  eyes  one  of  the  loveliest  prospects  in  the 
world.  What  a  glorious  panorama  was  spread  before  me  ! 

In  the  interior  of  the  island  vast  mountains  arose,  some 
cone-shaped — some  consisting  of  pinnacles  and  peaks,  and 
irregular  masses  of  various  forms.  Their  shadows,  too, 
were  brought  out  in  the  most  striking  manner,  indicating 
profound  ravines  in  various  places,  and  inaccessible  preci- 
pices. Nearer  the  shore  the  hills  sloped,  in  some  instances, 
with  a  comparatively  gentle  declivity ;  and  valleys  appeared 
reaching  far  away  inland.  Most  of  the  eminences  near  the 
coast  were  richly  wooded,  and  the  various  tints  of  the 
verdure,  from  the  darkest  to  the  lightest  green,  were 
unspeakably  lovely.  Soon  after  we  had  anchored,  the  water 
became  perfectly  smooth ;  and  the  vast  mountains,  towering 
into  the  clear  air,  the  graceful  palms  along  the  shore,  and 
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the  varieties  of  green  which  the  different  kinds  of  trees  on 
the  heights  exhibited,  were  all  reflected  in  the  water,  form- 
ing altogether  one  of  the  most  charming  scenes  on  which 
the  eye  could  rest.  Indeed  I  could  imagine  this  most 
favoured  island  beautiful  enough  to  be  the  abode  of  beings 
far  superior  to  the  human  race. 

Our  ship  was  not  long  at  anchor  till  she  was  surrounded 
by  the  canoes  of  the  natives.  How  interesting  was  the 
appearance  of  those  people !  How  different  from  what  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  illustrious  Cook  !  How  striking  an 
instance  did  their  condition  present  to  me  of  the  influence 
of  civilisation  !  How  much  might  be  expected  in  the  course 
of  a  few  ages  from  this  really  fine  people  under  the  blessed 
influences  of  Christianity ! 

During  the  time  our  ship  lay  in  the  harbour,  I  went 
ashore  every  day,  and  everything  I  saw,  as  well  as  my  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  added  to  the  delight  which  the 
appearance  of  the  island  had  already  given  me. 

The  native  houses  were  objects  of  great  interest.  They 
are  built  of  wicker-work,  and  far  from  inelegant  in  struc- 
ture. The  walls  are  formed  of  canes,  running  parallel  with 
each  other  from  the  ground  to  the  roof;  the  roof  is  sup- 
ported on  posts,  and  thatched  with  a  double  row  of  the 
leaves  of  the  pandanus,  fastened  to  canes  placed  across  the 
larger  rafters.  The  furniture  of  the  interior  is  no  less 
simple  than  the  structure  of  the  edifice  itself;  and  when 
the  extreme  salubrity  and  mildness  of  the  climate  are  con- 
sidered, one  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  delightful  retreat 
than  such  houses  must  be,  placed,  as  they  frequently  are,  in 
the  shadow  of  great  trees,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  con- 
stantly ventilated  by  the  passing  breeze. 
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Among  the  most  striking  natural  charms  of  this  delightful 
region  is  its  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil  is  of  the  richest 
quality;  and  on  a  ramble  a  few  miles  into  the  interior,  I 
could  not  but  regret  that  immense  tracts  of  the  most  fertile 
land,  capable,  I  doubt  not,  of  producing  any  kind  of  crops, 
were  lying  wholly  waste.  Perhaps,  however,  the  cultivation 
of  these  fine  tracts  of  country  is  not  necessary  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  people,  and  therefore  the  great  stimulus 
which  generally  leads  to  agricultural  industry  is  wanting. 
In  these  tropical  lands,  indeed,  some  of  the  productions  of 
nature  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  kind  as  readily  to  supply 
most  of  the  simple  requirements  of  the  people. 

This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  the  cocoa-palm,  a  tree 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  made,  but  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  sufficiently  to  admire,  whether  we  regard 
its  beauty  in  the  landscape  or  the  great  variety  of  important 
purposes  to  which  it  can  be  applied.  The  natives  find  not 
only  food  and  refreshing  drink  in  its  fruits,  but  a  balsam 
useful  in  the  healing  art ;  the  boughs  and  leaves  make  an 
excellent  thatch,  and  may  likewise  be  formed  into  wicker 
work;  fans  to  produce  coolness,  and  bonnets  to  ward  off 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  may  be  made  from  the  leaflets ;  ropes, 
fishing-lines,  matting,  and  even  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  may 
be  manufactured  from  the  fibrous  portions  of  the  nut,  the 
shell  of  which  may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  uses,  such  as 
the  formation  of  goblets  and  cups ;  the  external  husks  are 
available  as  firewood.  But  these  are  not  the  only  advan- 
tages. The  wood  of  the  tree  is  extremely  hard,  yet  it  may 
be  easily  employed  in  every  kind  of  domestic  structure,  and 
if  formed  into  charcoal,  it  yields  an  excellent  and  durable 
fuel  This  extraordinary  tree,  in  addition  to  its  other  vir- 
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tues,  thrives  with  little  or  no  cultivation,  requires  no  pruning 
or  other  attention,  comes  to  maturity  in  a  few  years,  and 
continues  to  nourish  for  a  century,  yielding  a  large  crop  of 
fruit  every  year  without  intermission,  a  single  tree  frequently 
bearing  two  hundred  nuts. 

Near  Papiete  Bay  we  enjoyed  a  ramble  through  a  grove 
of  these  noble  and  beautiful  trees,  planted  about  fifty  years 
previously.  They  were  in  the  highest  degree  of  maturity, 
and  the  ground  beneath  being  perfectly  free  from  under- 
growth, this  magnificent  grove  was  seen  to  great  advantage. 
A  recent  voyager,  speaking  of  this  plantation,  describes  so 
accurately  and  so  eloquently  what  I  myself  beheld,  that  I 
shall  make  use  of  his  language. — "  At  noonday  this  grove 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  serene,  witching  places  that 
ever  was  seen.  High  overhead  are  ranges  of  green  rustling 
arches,  through  which  the  sun's  rays  come  down  to  you  in 
sparkles.  You  seem  to  be  wandering  through  illimitable 
halls  of  pillars  j  everywhere  you  catch  glimpses  of  stately 
aisles,  intersecting  each  other  at  all  points.  A  strange 
silence,  too,  reigns  far  and  near,  the  air  flushed  with  the 
mellow  tints  of  sunset.  But  after  the  long  morning  calms 
the  sea-breeze  comes  in ;  and,  creeping  over  the  tops  of  these 
thousand  trees,  they  nod  their  plumes.  Soon  the  breeze 
freshens,  and  you  hear  the  branches  brushing  against  one 
another,  and  the  flexible  trunks  begin  to  sway.  Towards 
evening  the  whole  grove  is  rocking  to  and  fro,  and  the  tra- 
veller is  startled  by  the  frequent  falling  of  the  nuts  snapped 
from  their  brittle  stems.  They  come  flying  through  the  air, 
ringing  like  juggler  s  balls,  and  often  bound  along  the  ground 
for  many  rods." 

Our  captain,  considering,  I  doubt  not,  the  hard  labour 
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we  had  hitherto  undergone,  resolved  to  remain  for  some 
weeks  in  Tahiti,  and  during  this  time  to  permit  the  crew  to 
have  as  much  relaxation  as  was  consistent  with  their  duty. 
Thus  we  contrived,  either  on  foot  or  with  the  aid  of  our 
boats,  to  visit  various  parts  of  the  island,  and  the  more  we 
saw  of  it  the  more  were  we  impressed  with  its  extraordinary 
natural  advantages. 

George  Cullen  and  I  occasionally  occupied  ourselves  in 
fishing,  and  we  had  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  excellent 
supply  of  fish  for  the  use  of  the  ship.  Procuring  lines  and 
hooks,  we  anchored  our  boat  in  the  shallow  waters  within 
the  reef  which  bounds  the  island,  and  pulled  up  in  a  very 
few  hours  quite  a  boat-load  of  fish.  Among  the  rocks  of 
coral,  at  low  water,  we  also  obtained  a  large  supply  of  crabs 
and  shell-fish. 

But  the  most  exciting  of  all  piscatory  exploits  was  that 
pursued  by  the  natives,  in  which  we  more  than  once  joined. 
It  is  that  of  spearing  the  fish  j  almost  the  only  method  of 
capturing  the  finny  tribes  practised  by  the  islanders.  It  is 
carried  on  both  during  day  and  night,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  picturesque  than  the  scene  presented  to  the  eye  dur- 
ing these  spearing  excursions.  Wading  along  the  rocks, 
and  exhibiting  wonderful  activity,  the  natives  dart  their 
spears,  with  unerring  aim,  at  the  fish  which  have  not  yet 
escaped  with  the  retiring  waters,  and  loud  shouts  are  heard 
as  the  eager  spearsmen  dash  through  the  water  after  their 
prey. 

The  process,  when  carried  on  during  darkness,  is  still  more 
remarkable.  As  fish  approach  the  light,  and  can  be  easily 
seen  by  its  aid,  large  torches,  formed  of  reeds  bound  to- 
gether, are  carried  to  the  reef.  The  natives  leap  from  their 
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canoes  into  the  shallow  water,  and  shouting  as  they  pursue 
their  affrighted  prey,  are  seen  springing  from  rock  to  rock,  the 
water  splashing  around  them,  and  reflecting,  in  a  thousand 
rays,  the  red  gleams  of  their  torches,  while,  to  the  wild 
music  of  their  voices,  the  swell  of  the  ocean,  breaking  in 
foam  on  the  outer  ledge  of  the  coral  barrier,  lends  its  sullen 
roar,  adding,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  wild  and  striking 
exhibition. 

As  for  myself,  I  had  seen  salmon  speared  in  the  rivers  of 
Scotland,  by  aid  of  torches,  at  night,  and  the  sight  to  those 
who  have  witnessed  it  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  very 
striking  features.  With  a  kind  of  feeling  that  I  was  engag- 
ing in  a  sport  not  wholly  unknown  to  me,  I  accompanied 
the  natives  on  several  occasions,  and  engaged  in  the  capture 
of  the  fish,  exercising  much  more  accuracy  and  expertness  in 
striking  than  I  expected  to  have  been  able  to  do,  owing,  I 
believe,  to  my  previous  practice  with  the  harpoon. 

In  such  employments  and  recreations  the  time  passed 
rapidly  and  imperceptibly  away,  and  I,  as  well  as  all  the 
rest  of  the  crew,  felt  completely  invigorated  and  refreshed 
before  we  again  put  to  sea ;  and  it  was  not  without  regret 
that  we  at  last  bade  farewell  to  one  of  the  loveliest  and 
most  salubrious  islands  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Departure  from  Tahiti — Progress  of  voyage — Singular  incident ;  "  rocks 
ahead  ! " — Terra  del  Fuego — A  boating  excursion — attack  upon  sea- 
lions. 

THE  period  of  the  year  now  arrived  was  the  season  of 
spring  in  the  southern,  although  the  commencement  of 
winter  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  It  was  the  most  suited 
to  our  purpose  of  returning  to  Europe.  With  this  intention 
we  sailed  from  the  Society  Islands,  continuing  to  look  out 
for,  and  capture  whales,  as  we  proceeded  on  our  voyage. 

A  singular  incident  occurred  during  our  passage  toward 
Cape  Horn.  We  were  off  the  coast  of  South  America, 
although  not  yet  in  sight  of  land,  and  we  were  dashing 
along  under  a  fine  breeze  from  the  north-west.  It  was  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  the  light  was  still  so  faint  that 
no  objects  could  be  distinctly  seen  but  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  ship.  I  was  keeping  a  good  look-out  from  the 
bow ;  for  although  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger 
so  far  from  shore,  yet  we  were  sufficiently  aware  that  the 
seas  we  were  traversing  were  too  imperfectly  known  by 
navigators  to  permit  any  want  of  caution.  There  were  no 
breakers ;  the  surface  of  the  ocean  was  merely  covered  with 
small  waves. 

I  had  withdrawn  from  my  post,  and  having  walked  up 
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and  down  the  deck  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  again  proceeded 
to  take  a  survey  of  the  sea  from  my  former  position. 

No  sooner  had  I  looked  over  the  bulwarks  than  I  started 
in  the  utmost  affright,  and,  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment, 
called  out,  at  the  highest  pitch  of  my  voice,  to  the  helms- 
man, "  Hard-a-port — hard-a-port — rocks  ahead  ! " 

"  Ay !  ay !  port  it  is ! "  shouted  the  man  at  the  helm, 
and  the  vessel  turned  quickly  from  her  course. 

My  exclamation  had  aroused  all  the  crew,  except  such  as 
were  asleep  in  their  hammocks.  It  was  the  captain's  watch, 
and  before  the  vessel  had  time  to  go  round,  he  was  beside 
me.  Right  ahead,  within  a  hundred  yards,  lay  what 
appeared  to  be  the  surface  of  a  reef,  elevated  several  feet 
above  the  water,  and  covered  with  birds,  whose  cries  we 
distinctly  heard.  Neither  I  nor  the  captain  had,  for  some 
time,  the  remotest  doubt  that  there  was  a  rock  ahead,  and 
we  therefore  congratulated  ourselves  on  our  escape  from  a 
danger  so  imminent,  for  the  ship  had  been  running  directly 
toward  this  supposed  reef. 

"Very  odd,"  murmured  the  captain,  "there  should  be 
deep  water  here." 

"It  must  be  a  rock,  surely,"  said  I,  endeavouring  to 
observe  the  object  more  distinctly  as  the  vessel  turned  her 
side  towards  it. 

We  were,  however,  completely  deceived.  The  object 
which  had  filled  us  with  horror  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  dead  whale  of  immense  size,  probably  one  which  had 
been  struck  by  the  harpoon  and  had  escaped,  but  only  to 
perish  by  a  lingering  death.  The  deception  was  much  aided 
by  the  birds  which  had  settled  on  the  carcase.  We  were 
not  a  little  relieved,  therefore,  on  finding  that  there  was  no 
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rock  after  all ;  and  it  was  a  satisfaction,  too,  that  the  object 
had  been  perceived  in  good  time,  as  possibly  some  injury 
might  have  been  done  to  the  ship  in  striking  upon  it ;  for 
although  the  hull  itself  might  not  have  been  damaged,  some 
of  the  masts  might  have  snapped  asunder,  in  consequence  of 
the  weight  of  canvas  the  ship  was  carrying,  and  the  sudden 
check  she  would  probably  have  received. 

A  few  days  brought  us  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
south-western  shores  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  we  found 
ourselves  near  a  considerable  island,  the  mountains  in  the 
interior  of  which  seemed  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  feet 
in  height,  some  of  them  extending  in  wild  and  rocky  pro- 
montories into  the  sea.  Between,  one  of  these  promontories 
and  the  mainland  was  a  channel  affording  good  anchorage ; 
and  Captain  Thomson,  resolving  to  land  on  the  island,  ran 
the  ship  into  it,  and  dropped  anchor  in  a  bay  completely 
sheltered  from  the  swells  which,  although  the  weather  was 
very  fine,  broke  with  the  noise  of  thunder  upon  the  cliffs. 
The  captain's  object  was  partly  curiosity  and  partly  a  desire 
to  secure  some  seal-skins,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  ship  with 
fish  and  fresh  water.  Lowering  one  of  the  boats,  we  pulled 
along  the  shore  towards  a  sandy  beach  about  a  mile  farther 
up  the  channel,  and  found  the  scenery  in  this  spot  greatly 
more  interesting  than  we  anticipated.  The  beach  was 
covered  with  multitudes  of  shells  of  various  sizes,  shapes, 
and  colours ;  the  land,  sloping  upwards  towards  the  moun- 
tains, was  adorned  with  shrubs  and  trees,  and  near  the  beach 
a  small  cascade  fell  over  the  rocks  in  a  sheet  of  foam. 
There  was  not  a  trace  of  human  habitation,  nothing,  indeed, 
to  indicate  that  the  wandering  tribes  inhabiting  this  wild 
region  had  ever  trod  these  lonely  shores. 
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We  pulled  up  the  channel  for  several  miles.  Some  parts 
of  it  were  narrow,  the  rocks  on  both  sides  being  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  each  other;  in  other  places  its  breadth 
was  probably  a  couple  of  miles.  In  the  broader  parts  of 
the  strait  were  several  rocky  islets,  on  one  of  which  we 
landed.  On  the  sandy  beach  that  surrounded  it  lay  the 
skeleton  of  an  immense  whale.  A  great  part  of  it  was 
embedded  in  the  sand,  the  bones  were  bleached  by  the 
weather,  and  probably  it  had  lain  there  for  several  years. 
The  islet  was  inhabited  by  numerous  birds,  among  which 
the  penguin  figured  conspicuously.  We.  perceived  several 
seals  on  the  rocks,  but  they  took  to  the  water  as  we 
approached.  Several  of  them  were  accompanied  by  their 
young,  and  we  could  perceive  the  mothers  paying  the  utmost 
attention  to  their  cubs  as  they  swam  beside  them. 

Beyond  this  islet,  a  lofty  promontory  of  the  mainland 
stretched  out  into  the  channel;  the  higher  portion  of  it 
was  thickly  wooded  with  large  trees ;  and,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  shore,  it  seemed  probable  that  the  place  was 
frequented  by  seals.  In  making  an  attack  upon  these 
animals  it  is  requisite  to  come  upon  them  suddenly,  for 
otherwise  they  are  almost  certain  to  take  to  the  water  long 
before  it  is  possible  to  approacH  sufficiently  near  them. 

The  captain  was  of  opinion  that,  by  pulling  along  the 
base  of  the  promontory,  we  should  find  a  "  seal-rookery " 
at  the  other  side  of  it.  This  scheme  was  at  once  put  in 
operation.  Quitting  the  islet,  we  pulled  rapidly  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  strait,  and  then  rowed  toward  the 
headland,  keeping  close  to  the  rocks.  At  length  we  gained 
the  end  of  the  promontory,  pulled  round  it,  and  found 
ourselves  close  to  the  shore  of  a  little  bay,  the  beach  of 
U 
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which  was  strewed  with  large  masses  of  stone,  which  had 
rolled  down  from  the  adjoining  cliffs.  Here  a  strange  scene 
awaited  us.  A  vast  herd  of  sea-lions  lay  upon  the  shore, 
at  various  distances  from  the  water.  Many  of  them  were 
of  great  size.  These  seals  differed  materially  from  any  I 
had  ever  seen.  They  were  nearly  all  of  a  dark  brown 
colour.  Several  of  them  could  not  be  less  than  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  feet  in  length ;  but  the  aspect  of  their  heads 
and  faces  was  the  most  remarkable  \  they  were  covered  with 
long  hair,  which  extended  down  their  necks ;  the  muzzles 
were  short  and  round,  their  ears  distinct,  and  they  exhibited 
the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  lions. 

All  this  I  saw  at  a  glance,  but  there  was  no  time  to  make 
a  single  remark.  At  the  command  of  the  captain,  we  pulled 
with  all  our  might,  ran  the  boat  upon  the  sand,  and  leaped 
out  armed  with  our  harpoons.  Meantime  the  herd  of  seals 
were  not  idle.  The  instant  they  perceived  us  a  most  extra- 
ordinary tumult  took  place  among  them.  They  began  to 
roll  themselves  down  the  sloping  beach,  while  at  the  same 
time,  with  mouths  wide  open,  displaying  a  terrific  array  of 
white  teeth,  they  uttered  a  series  of  bellowings  loud  as  those 
of  a  dozen  furious  bulls,  and  which  must  have  resembled 
the  roar  of  the  king  of  the  forest  which  they  so  strikingly 
resembled. 

Then  came  the  attack  upon  them.  We  were  ten  in  num- 
ber, but  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  make  an  assault  on  these 
fierce-looking  animals,  whose  size  and  weight  alone  rendered 
it  hardly  possible  to  interrupt  their  progress  to  their  favour- 
ite element.  Some  danger,  indeed,  was  incurred  as  they 
dashed  downwards,  each  endeavouring  to  be  the  first  to 
gain  the  water.  One  of  the  men  was  overthrown  by  one 
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of  the  largest,  which  came  upon  him  unperceived  as  he  was 
attacking  another.  I  thought  he  must  have  been  killed,  as 
he  lay  on  the  beach  for  some  minutes  quite  motionless.  But 
he  had  been  merely  stunned  and  bruised. 

Two  of  the  animals  had  been  captured,  when  a  loud  shout 
from  George  Cullen  caused  me  to  turn,  and  I  beheld  an 
immense  seal,  which  had  been  further  in  shore  and  hidden 
behind  a  rock,  making  for  the  water.  I  rushed  forward  to 
interrupt  his  progress,  while  George  and  another  of  the  men 
seconded  the  attempt.  The  seal  was  apparently  the  largest 
of  the  herd.  He  came  on,  bellowing  in  the  most  furious 
manner.  His  eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire,  his  mouth  was  wide 
open,  his  shaggy  mane  seemed  to  stand  erect ;  his  appear- 
ance was  formidable  in  the  extreme.  The  man  who  preceded 
me  attacked  him  with  the  harpoon.  He  turned  upon  him 
with  a  degree  of  activity  very  different  from  what,  with  his 
immense  bulk,  seemed  possible,  seized  the  harpoon  in 
his  jaws,  and  tore  it  out  of  his  assailant's  hands,  dashing  him 
to  the  ground.  By  this  time  I  was  close  to  him,  when,  with 
singular  activity,  he  turned  toward  me,  and  with  a  fierce 
roar  sprung  forward,  with  the  obvious  intention  of  seizing 
me  in  his  teeth.  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  an  instant 
retreat,  but  the  animal,  instead  of  pushing  on  to  the  water, 
turned,  as  he  gained  it,  apparently  resolved  to  give  battle  to 
his  opponents.  I  was  driven  to  defend  myself  with  the 
weapon  I  had  in  my  hand.  I  had  no  fear  of  personal  in- 
jury, for  the  sea-lion  could  not  pursue  me,  but  had  I  fallen, 
or  had  he  been  able  to  seize  upon  me,  the  result  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  serious.  While  I  was  carrying  on  this 
remarkable  combat,  George  came  to  the  rescue,  and  struck 
the  enraged  beast  with  the  harpoon.  We  then  at  once 
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retreated,  pulled  upon  the  rope,  and  finding  our  united 
strength  insufficient  to  prevent  him  from  plunging  into  the 
water,  we  fastened  the  end  of  it  round  a  large  stone,  and 
rushed  forward  to  complete  our  capture.  This,  however, 
we  found  no  easy  task.  The  seal,  now  more  excited  and 
enraged  than  ever,  tugged  at  the  rope  with  all  his  might, 
and  just  as  we  were  upon  him,  the  harpoon  lost  its  hold, 
and  the  creature,  once  more  at  liberty,  plunged  into  the 
sea  and  disappeared.  He  had  made  a  gallant  fight  for  his 
life,  and,  disappointed  as  we  were,  I  could  not  but  feel  a  kind 
of  pleasure  that  he  had  really  escaped.  Our  expedition  to 
capture  seals  was  by  no  means  successful  These  animals 
inhabited  in  the  greatest  numbers  those  inaccessible  shores 
which  are  protected  on  the  land  side  by  precipices,  and  to 
sea  by  the  breakers  which  roll  in  from  the  ocean,  almost 
without  intermission.  In  such  situations  the  seal,  which  is 
considered  by  the  natives  as  a  great  prize,  can  be  attacked 
only  by  a  descent  from  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and  this  their 
assailants  frequently  accomplish  by  means  of  ropes. 

After  our  partially  successful  onslaught  upon  the  sea-lions, 
and  while  some  of  the  men  were  employed  in  denuding 
them  of  their  skins,  Captain  Thomson  called  on  me  and 
George  to  accompany  him  to  the  top  of  the  hill  immediately 
opposite  the  beach  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  country.  The 
eminence  we  set  out  to  ascend  was  free  from  wood  on  the 
summit,  and  as  this  was  not  the  case  with  any  other  hill 
in  the  vicinity,  we  found  no  inconsiderable  difficulty  in 
making  our  way  to  it.  The  slope  of  the  hill  next  the  beach, 
and  to  the  distance  of  less  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
water,  was  thickly  overgrown  with  trees,  beneath  which  the 
underwood  was  extremely  close.  We  were  more  than  once 
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completely  baffled ;  and  were,  at  last,  about  to  give  up  the 
attempt,  when  we  fortunately  came  upon  the  dry  course  of 
a  stream,  the  channel  of  which,  although  filled  with  stones 
and  fragments  of  rocks,  was  free  from  bushes.  This  ravine, 
through  which,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  water  made  its  way 
from  the  neighbouring  hills,  was  a  very  romantic  place. 
The  rocks  on  both  sides  of  it  were  clothed  with  evergreens 
of  various  dimensions  and  kinds,  amongst  which  I  recog- 
nised large  patches  of  the  arbutus,  a  tree  which,  when  its 
berries  are  ripe,  must  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place. 

We  at  length  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  were 
well  rewarded  for  our  toil.  All  around  us  the  country 
appeared  covered  with  forest.  We  obtained  an  excellent 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  island,  the  channel  through  which  we 
had  come,  and  the  mainland,  and  our  ship,  which  was  seen 
below,  snugly  anchored  in  the  bay  in  which  we  had  left  her ; 
and  beyond  the  island  and  the  promontories  we  had  passed, 
we  beheld  the  ocean,  the  swells  of  which  were  breaking  in 
fury  upon  the  coast.  Far  toward  the  east  there  appeared  a 
plain  of  considerable  extent,  through  which  a  river  flowed, 
glittering  in  the  sun.  The  whole  prospect  was  interesting 
and  beautiful  in  the  extreme ;  and  as  it  had  none  of  the  pe- 
culiar features  of  tropical  scenery,  it  would,  if  less  densely 
covered  with  trees,  have  been  extremely  similar  to  that  of 
many  portions  of  the  Western  Highlands  of  my  native 
country. 

Having  returned  to  our  boat,  we  pulled  away  to  the 
ship,  passing,  as  we  proceeded,  a  large  shoal  of  piebald 
porpoises ;  and  on  the  shore  we  saw,  in  some  places,  numbers 
of  the  common  seal,  and  also  some  herds  of  sea-lions;  but 
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the  extreme  difficulty  of  getting  near  them,  and  the  trouble 
we  so  recently  had,  deterred  us  from  making  another 
attempt  upon  them.  Our  intention  was  to  put  to  sea  on 
the  following  day,  but  there  appeared  every  indication  of  a 
coming  storm.  Violent  squalls  drove  in  from  seaward, 
accompanied  by  rain,  clouds  and  mists  appeared  on  the 
higher  mountains,  and  the  thundering  roar  of  the  breakers 
beyond  the  channel,  all  suggested  the  propriety  of  some  de- 
lay. After  a  couple  of  days,  however,  the  weather  mode- 
rated and  we  worked  out  from  the  anchorage,  and  continued 
our  voyage,  weathering  Cape  Horn  without  further  adven- 
ture. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Homeward  bound — Prospects  of  returning  home — BaMa — beauty  of  its 
scenery — Sail  from  Bahia — Scenery  of  night — The  Dorado — Voyage 
across  the  Atlantic — Home — Conclusion. 

WE  were  now  on  our  homeward  voyage,  and  I  had  abun- 
dant reason  to  congratulate  myself  on  the  results  of  my 
expedition.  I  had  gained  considerable  experience ;  I  had 
visited  some  of  the  most  interesting  countries  and  islands  in 
the  world,  and  my  cruise  had  not  been  unproductive  of  such 
scenes  and  adventures  as  were  calculated  to  gratify  at  once 
my  love  of  novelty  and  my  desire  of  knowledge. 

The  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  to  my  native  land 
assumed  a  deeper  degree  of  interest  from  those  circumstances 
to  which  I  have  more  than  once  referred, — my  acquaintance 
with  Mr  Leslie's  family.  I  had  enjoyed  ample  oppor- 
tunities, during  my  long  voyage,  of  reflecting  calmly  on  the 
past.  I  had  never  been  able  to  obliterate  the  impression 
which  my  intercourse  with  Lucy  Ronald  had  made  upon 
me.  Nay,  the  more  I  endeavoured,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  to 
do  so,  the  deeper  and  more  permanent  did  that  impres- 
sion become.  Over  and  over  again  I  reflected  on  my  own 
conduct  in  my  very  abrupt  departure.  I  had  believed  that 
Mr  Leslie's  view  was  an  accurate  one,  as  regarded  the  exis- 
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tence  of  a  mutual  affection  between  Lucy  and  his  nephew, 
and,  acting  on  that  belief,  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
terminate  an  intercourse,  the  continuance  of  which  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  myself,  and  might,  I  feared, 
be  the  source  of  some  discomfort  to  Miss  Konald  also. 

But  how  wayward  are  the  affections  of  the  human  heart, 
and  how  difficult  to  control !  Instead  of  finding  that  either 
distance,  occupation,  or  lapse  of  time  were  calculated  to 
efface  those  sentiments  I  dared  not  encourage,  I  discovered, 
not  without  some  degree  of  humiliation,  that  my  struggles 
only  tended  to  fasten  around  me  more  inextricably  the 
bonds  by  which  I  felt  myself  invested.  I  began  to  hope 
that  Mr  Leslie's  information  had  been  inaccurate ;  that  his 
amiable  ward,  perhaps,  had  not  been  influenced  by  any 
affection  such  as  he  described,  and  that  the  depression  of 
spirits  she  had  evinced,  originated  in  some  cause  entirely 
different  from  what  was  suspected.  On  this  supposition, 
my  sudden  farewell  appeared  to  me  not  merely  extremely 
precipitate,  but  even  inconsiderate  and  unkind.  Thus  a 
great  variety  of  feelings  all  combined  together  to  render  me 
anxious  to  return  home,  as  the  only  method  of  terminating 
at  once  my  doubts  and  my  fears. 

We  touched  at  Bahia  on  our  way  home.  From  Cape 
Horn  the  voyage  had  been  monotonous  in  the  extreme,  no 
incidents  worthy  of  mention  having  interrupted  its  same- 
ness. On  this  account  it  was  a  great  relief  to  behold  the 
scenery  as  we  approached  the  harbour.  The  steep  shores 
were  luxuriantly  wooded,  exhibiting  the  various  tints  of 
green,  and  innumerable  palm-trees  waved  their  graceful 
forms  in  the  breeze  which  curled  the  surface  of  the  dark 
blue  sea,  canoes  were  moving  to  and  fro,  many 
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vessels  lay  at  anchor,  and  others  were  under  canvas,  while, 
stretching  along  the  shore,  was  the  city  itself,  and  its 
numerous  spires  and  turrets.  The  whole  scene  was  exceed- 
ingly charming. 

We  had  but  one  opportunity  of  visiting  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city.  Nothing  could  be  richer  or  more  beautiful 
than  the  vegetable  productions  scattered  profusely  every- 
where. The  trees,  the  flowers,  were  all  such  as  one  sees  in 
Europe  only  in  the  hot-house,  while  they  possessed  the  great 
additional  charm  of  being  wild ;  the  breeze  which  moved 
their  leaves  and  blossoms  was  laden  with  perfume ;  and 
among  them  sported  humming-birds  and  other  gorgeously- 
tinted  members  of  the  feathered  tribe.  Years  have  elapsed 
since  I  beheld  these  lovely  scenes,  but  the  impression  I 
received  is  as  vivid  as  if  they  were  of  yesterday. 

After  remaining  but  a  few  days  at  Bahia,  we  bade  fare- 
well to  the  shores  of  South  America.  It  was  evening  when 
we  weighed  anchor,  to  take  advantage  of  the  fine  breeze 
which  blew  off  shore.  Well  do  I  remember  the  scene ! 
Notwithstanding  the  wind,  the  sea  was  smooth ;  and 
immediately  after  sunset  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  interior 
appeared  in  the  west,  of  a  deep  blue,  visible  in  high  relief 
against  the  golden  sky,  where  the  luminary  had  disappeared; 
while  on  the  bay,  and  all  around  the  city,  the  deep  shadows 
of  night  had  settled  down.  Soon  after  it  became  dark,  the 
land  was  entirely  hidden  beneath  the  sable  panoply,  and  the 
only  indication  of  our  being  near  it  was  the  soft  wind, 
which  bore  with  it  the  aromatic  breath  of  innumerable 
herbs  and  flowers.  At  the  stern  of  our  ship,  for  we  were 
sailing  fast,  was  a  line  of  sparkling  light,  and  the  foam  at 
her  bows,  as  she  dashed  through  the  water,  was  so  brilliant 
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as  to  afford  light  enough  to  read  by.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  extremely  luminous  condition  of  the  water  was 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  electrical  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, but  at  the  time  the  distant  horizon  was  illuminated 
by  incessant  flashes  of  sheet  lightning.  Presently  the  moon 
arose  on  the  wide  Atlantic,  and  by  her  light  we  beheld  the  long 
line  of  the  American  shores  reposing  in  the  gloom  of  night. 

Next  day  we  were  far  from  land ;  and,  the  wind  having 
died  away,  we  made  no  progress.  The  sea  was  perfectly 
calm,  and  we  occupied  ourselves  in  fishing  for  the  dorado, 
of  which  we  saw  great  numbers.  The  dorado — which  is 
the  great  enemy  of  the  flying  fish — is  beyond  doubt  the 
most  beautiful  as  well  as  the  most  active  of  all  the  finny 
tribe.  It  is  about  six  feet  long ;  the  back  is  enamelled  all 
over  with  spots  of  bluish  green  and  silver,  the  fins  and  tail 
are  of  the  colour  of  gold,  the  eyes,  which  are  large  and 
beautiful,  are  surrounded  with  circles  of  the  same  brilliant 
hue ;  indeed,  nothing  can  exceed  the  vividness  of  colouring 
displayed  in  this  creature. 

I  must  hasten  to  conclude  my  story.  After  a  favourable 
voyage,  I  found  myself  once  more  sailing  up  the  Clyde 
toward  Greenock,  with  the  west  wind  of  a  fine  midsummer- 
day.  As  soon  as  practicable,  I  made  my  way  to  my  native 
town.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  I  had  been  absent  but  a  few 
days.  Each  well-remembered  spot  was  unchanged.  I  has- 
tened to  my  aunt's  house,  and  knocked  at  the  door  with  a 
beating  heart,  for  even  two  years  are  a  long  period  in  the 
life  of  one  already  advanced  in  age,  and  I  knew  not  what 
calamity  might  have  occurred  in  the  interval.  My  fears 
were  soon  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  the  object  of  my 
solicitude. 
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I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  the  joy  with  which  I  was 
received,  nor,  indeed,  can  I  do  more  than  refer  very  briefly 
to  the  remaining  incidents  of  my  story. 

A  strange  surprise  awaited  me.  After  my  aunt  had 
embraced  me,  she  led  me  into  her  sitting-room.  What  was 
my  amazement  when  I  beheld  standing  before  me  the  figure 
of  the  lady  of  whom  I  have  so  often  spoken,  and  about 
whom  it  was  my  purpose  to  have  made  immediate  inquiry 
— Lucy  Ronald  !  I  shall  not  endeavour  to  relate  the 
pleasure  I  felt  on  that,  to  me,  most  memorable  occasion ; 
nor  shall  I  try  to  describe  the  unquestionable  delight  with 
which  Lucy  greeted  the  returning  wanderer.  We  spent 
many  an  hour  in  mutual  inquiries  and  explanations.  I 
found  that  Miss  Ronald,  after  the  departure  of  Mr  Leslie 
to  the  Cape,  had  come  to  Scotland  to  see  my  aunt,  of  whom 
I  had  so  often  spoken  to  her,  that  a  tender  friendship  had 
sprung  up  between  them,  founded,  as  I  afterwards  discovered, 
on  their  common  interest  in  myself.  I  found  that  all  my 
jealous  fears — for  such  they  must  have  been — regarding 
Miss  Ronald's  sentiments  towards  Mr  Leslie's  nephew  were 
groundless ;  that  the  depression  I  had  so  often  remarked 
had  arisen  from  her  regret  that  her  sentiments  were  opposed 
to  the  wishes  of  her  own  and  her  father's  friends;  and  I 
discovered  that  the  affection  with  which  I  had  come  to 
regard  her  was  returned.  I  must  draw  a  veil  over  this 
portion  of  my  history.  We  were  married,  and  spent  a 
few  years  in  a  degree  of  happiness  too  great  for  this  change- 
ful world,  for  my  Lucy  sleeps  in  an  early  grave.  These  are 
the  events  of  far  distant  years.  I  have,  since  their  occur- 
rence, tried  to  divert  my  thoughts  from  my  early  sorrows 
by  seeking  new  adventures ;  but  the  impression  which  past 
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events  have  made  is  not  to  be  obliterated,  although  now,  in 
my  old  age,  my  grief  may  be  in  some  measure  tempered  by 
the  soothing  hand  of  time. 

Thus  terminated  Uncle  Peregrine's  narrative.  It  occupied 
several  consecutive  winter  evenings  from  the  time  at  which 
it  was  commenced,  as  related  in  the  introductory  chapter. 
His  youthful  relatives  listened  to  the  story  with  earnest 
delight,  and  found  that  they  had  not,  in  their  previous 
anticipations,  overrated  the  enjoyment  afforded  by  the 
Adventures  of  Uncle  Peregrine. 
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